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The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan, 


In the education of the child it is just as important to direct his emotional develop- 
ment as it is to direct his mental development. Music makes the strongest emotional |} 
appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the right kind of music is solved for | 


teachers who use the | | 


Victrola and Victor Records | 


Here <re a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in the 
schools of 5500 cities and towns the world over: | 































| 
| Stories for the Little Ones New School Marches | 
3 Dog and the Kitty Cats, The (2) The Pig Brother Patriotic Medley March No. 2. (‘‘Adjutant’s Call,’’ | 
3564 Sara Cone Bryant “ . : 39 48 : 
12 in.$1.25 ; Marching Through Georgia,”” _ Battle Cry of Free- HI 
The Little Bull Calf Sara Cone Bryant Pay dom,’’ ‘‘Kingdom Coming,’’ ‘‘ Dixie’’) I 
35664 Cinderella (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin ones | Victor Military Band 
12 in.$1.25 | Jack and the Beanstalk (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin Standard Bearer March (Fahrbach) Conway’s Band | 
Little Classics on Xylophone and Bells Staging Games ber Little Ones | 


a (adc, psi ilatie, 











| 
| 
Dorothy (Old English Dance) (Seymour Smith) (2)Gavotte 
fees “kamen Avabtoiee Thomas) Wm. H. Reitz Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Part- | 
18216 Moment Musicale (Schubert) (2)Mazurka(Chopin) (Ar- 17568 ner (3) The Muffin Man Victor Military Band | 
10in. 75c ranged from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Orchestra accompani- 10 in. 75c | Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Las- | 
ment) Wm. H. Reitz sie Victor Military Band ] 
(Menuett (Gluck) (2) 17567 ae oory Eye, The (2) Jolly is the Miller 
Menuett (Mozart) 10 in. 75c|Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
17917 Bells Wn. H. Reitz | 
10 in. 75c)Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Rote Songs for Teaching | 
Gavotte (Gretry) Xylo- Humpty Dumpty (2) To Matket (3) Crooked Man (4 i) | 
phone Wm. H. Reitz Tommy Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard - | ‘ 
Dawn of Love, The _ 18076 Elizabeth Wheeler | 
(Theo. Bendix) (Violin- 10 in. 75c)Sing a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy (3) I] 
18296 Harp-Flute) Neapolitan Georgie Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of Lanterns 
Seger’ om Trio with Celesta Elizabeth Wheel 
10 in. 75 - 2 aes eeler 
La Cinquantaine (Gabriel 
Marie) Xylophone Folk Dances 
, Wm. H. Reitz Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From ‘‘Folk 
Army Bugle Cails 17158 Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
' Bugle Calls of U.S. Army 10 in. 75c]I See You—Swedish Singing Game (From ‘‘Folk Dance 
Book’’) Victor Military Band 


Part 1 W.G. Johnston 
Bugle Callsof U.S. Army 18356 Pe Zip Coon—American Country-Dance (Burchenal) 


Part II W.G. Johnston 10 in. 75c (Lady of the Lake (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 


**A New Graded List’’ gives over 1000 records with descriptive notes 
use in various grades. Ask your Victor dealer for a free copy, 
or write to the 


18306 


10 in. 75c 


















Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Victrola XXV, $75 Camden, N. J. 


specially manufactured 


HI for School use eS 
| When the Victrola is not in use, the 
: horn can be placed under the instru- 
Hit ment safe and secure from danger, 
| and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
{ tect it from dust and promiscuous use 


} by irresponsible people. 
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& " 4] | trademark, “Hig Master's Voice.’ Itis on all genuine 
Soo Led | PTooucts Of the Victor Talking Maching Company. 














To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous | 
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March Normal Instructor-Primary Plans rd 


HE MARCH issue is the great Spring Number, one to which oui 
thousands of readers look forward with great expectatioi), 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, and Clean-Up Day are well prv- 

vided for, and there are articles relating to the subjects that have sea 
come to he regarded as belonging to spring, such as Holland, the 
Wind, Gardening, etc. A timely article is one by Charles M. Miller: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 2? PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914 





Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a year 
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DANSVILLE, NEW YORK psy F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F. A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres.,  H. G. FOWLER, Sec., W. B. Bunpby, Treas. 


W. J. BEECHER, ELIZABETH P, BEMIS, GRACE B, FAXON, author of “Kitecraft, ”? on “*Kite Tournaments, ”? which describe 'S Nat 

situa these events as held in Los Angeles. The March Birthday Story ‘s en 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT DansviL_e, N. Y., Charles E. Gardner, Manager. about Brand Whitlock. Alice Louise Harris writes of an experienc e Ni 
NEW YORK Orrick, Room 9067, No.1 Madison Ave., Harry G. Wood in charge. in conducting a maple sugar party. There is a delightful story for I 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Suite 94, Fisher Building, D. C. Kreidler in charge. 


, Bosron, 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, ro1 TREMONT ST. D. A. FRASER in charge. 
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NORMAL INSTRL CTOR AND PRIMARY | Sample copies and all necessary material for do- 


PLANS is published the middle of the month —_ | ing successful work furnished free on application, 
vious tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscriber 

elore the tirst of the month, It is published oaly OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | Suarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 


being omitted, 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage 


Canada 50 cents; in other toreign 


We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest contidence that they will be 
fairly treated, If by any oversight some advertise- 


for subscribers in 
yuntries 50 cents 





' mental Processes, ’’ 


pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, | 


dramatization, ‘‘How Mavis Found the Key-flower.’’ Chief among 
the pedagogical fiction is a psychological study of childhood entitle: ‘| 
‘‘Punishing Florence.’’ The primary arithmetic is represented by a 

pageof problems given as tests to young pupils in Indianapolis. 

Madeleine Boren Sanchez writes on “Short Cuts,in the Four Funda- 

a paper that will be of great interest to teachers 
of arithmetic in upper grades. The Picture Study is devoted to 
Hitchcock’s ‘‘Flower Girl ,in Holland.’’ . Upper Grade Penmanshi)) 
by J.A. Stryker takes up “Applying Movement Writing in All Written 
Work.’’ At this time teachers and pupils are beginning to think of 


| the school yard—how to make it attractive; and how to make a part 




















extra. 7 

onineee nena All subscriptions will be dis- | Hyposed upon Gt dishonesty dealt witlewewiliteeke | OL it into a playground; these two subjects are handled respectively 

RENEWALS.—to insure no interruption in the re- | Zou tosuch subscriber the full amount of losssus | by SaraV. Prueser and Nellie D. Neill. Mary E.S. Davidson takes for 
ceipt of ¢ he Journal, x hol sent to ace us not mchacrtuct SAnes atten Deve: Ssemerte ane Pet | her Geography theme “Wind Belts’”’ and treats it in her usual helpful 

ite ian i€ lho we mo nw iwhich vot Sul 1 y “uns g ‘ e r 1 
scription ex be following Seosens tt the renew | complaint must be made within thirty days afterdate | Manner. Citizenship lessons for the fifth gr ade are provided by 
Wubacription expiring with the febuary mmbe "| Head al aavertisements carefully, so rae | Lewis &. Mills; and EmmaS. Bolenius writes on ‘ ‘Timeliness in Com- 

, ld reach us be rua ith,e underst t ) S . e e e 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal | tesslite of today, are fullot an epitome! the busi | position.’’? The double-page Poster pictures an Italian girl with 
pri poieecpec toh cord eceepseensipenasmnneCR Rha ere se ctaw 9 _ chickens, and Lucy Locket is the subject of the Mother Goose Outline. 

G G SS orders must reach us by the first of the month to receive attention for th 
following month’s issue. Otherwise ak Gaanae will go to old address, and can be ie | There i isa page ot Kaster designs and one of sewing cards. Mrs. L 
remitting 3 cents in stamps to Postmaster at former address, giving him forwarding instructions. | Nosworthy continues her attractive Wish Twins Language : Pic- oa 
Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, ay 14, at sis ofice Dansville, N. Y¥., under the Act of Congress | tures. One of the leading features is the pantomime of “Jesus. -— 

Copyright, 1918, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. ' Lover of My Soul,’’ by Susie Stallings, which is designed for Easter 
_ presentation. There is entertainment for Arbor and Bird Day. ° 
Partial Contents for February War Time Cooperation 

Patriotic Poster ...... sce SHS Edenh SAA eee STARE ROS OS NS KS ESS Oe Saw SS 15 ° r ° no 
Patriotic Story—Vlain ebinas. Re told Dy Sine D. TWGDP wiswse.cesseeesaeces 16 | r War times are strenuous times. We are all called. upon to do a ve 
Payee Deataing, Lydia Clark ...06..000s00ss000%0>s00beeseesnnenenssss hiss 17 bit more in many ways than ordinarily. We realize that many me 
Ce OTE [OS A) a ere Er ere ree rer 19 | teachers are using money in the interest of the Red Cross, the to 


Mary E. S. Davidson... 20 
Evelyn Spencer.. 21 


Y. M. C. A., in the purchase of the Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps 


Geography Questions Suggested by February Birthdays. 
and War Savings Certificates and in various other ways, even to the 


Inspirational Article—**Lhere’l] Be Doin’s at the Schoolhouse. ”’ 














Number Device—Picrrot and the Roman Numerals. Jessie L. Hodges ...........- 22 1 Se j ; : 
An Experiment in Individual Instruction. Blanche E. Lewis.........sseeeeeees 93 | extent of depriving themselves of needed equipment in their pro- 
——— a Lessons—Adventures of the Wish Twins—VIII. Florence I’ngland . fessional work. 
OSWOTERY .crccrcccecccerereccee severe eeeeee ns sccsreseeneseseesecesscseese 2 "yQ] Py 
Primary Language—Mother Goose Story Les sssons. Laura Rountree Smith...... >. 926 ell aoe Se ee ed a“ —— from 
Handwork—Mofher Goose Outline to Color, Bess Bruce Cleaveland .....00... 000+ 27 | purchasing ractica et Ss, AldsS an evices for Teachers in 
Pedagogical Article—Seventy Times Seven. Florence Milner...+. ee keceeaecéenen 28 | order that they might do these other things and we commend them 
Handwork—A Page of eg 8g Ethel Gaeh puebeen os eneee peekornneeecese es - 29 | for their patriotism. 
Citizenship—Fourth Grade : ork. Lewis S. Mills ce eeccece ccc e reece eee eee 30 We desire, however, to make it possible for you to continue your 
Pedagogical Paper—Mental Testing in Rural Schools, J/sanna Thompson ......... 31 ff ll h di ti d at th ti 
Leaflet Story—the Jolly Valentine. Phila Butler Bowman..cccccccccecsseeceees 33 efforts in all these various directions and a e same time procure 
Patterns for a Poster—I'he Scotch Boy and Sheep ........ssee0+ ceeeeveeeeeees 34 | and have the use of these most helpful books, and by way of coopera- 
Pomnenenip ta Mpper Orahee—Rhythualcs al Counting an Aid to Improvement iny tion, we will be glad to send Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
Piting®. Se Ae BETYHE. .vecccccesecess sorccvevesscvcccsesscccecssscvsccees 36 f T h . ] 7 t d h ld ; 
be é : ee or leachers On approval as 1S our Custom anda snou you retain 
ts—A Thousand Home Work-Benches Made in Portland. Livingston L. | . . . 
eee ililirt voettseceeneteen ner ar ene ne etaneet ene “4, | them, to permit you to make one installment of $1.00 on the 15th of 
Primary Language Work for February. J/oward R. Driggs....................% 38 the month following their receipt, $1.00 on the 15th of the next suc- 
Picture Study—St. Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln....-.. ee ECON Ey een ere ‘2 ceeding month and to defer the payment of the remaining $3.00 
Full Page Reproduction of St. Gaudens Statue of Lincoln sees cess sceeeeeeees 43° yntil the 15th of next November. (See advertisement on page 12. ) 
Music—Children’s Own Compositions Made into Songs. Hva Brown. .......ee008s 14 Under th diti tatdie th . bonals et qh 
Handwork—How to Make Two Popular Emblems. florence Murchison . ........ 415 naer these conditions, certainly ere 1S no teacner out who 
Gardening and Good Citizenship. Zoe Hartman .....ccceee cececeecccccceeeees 46 can afford to procure these valuable books at this time and have the 
Advanced Arithmetic.—Practical Problems for Upper Grades. Mabel M. Richards 47 benefit of their use during the remainder of this school year. 
Pedagogical Article—The Colorado Plan of Standardization. Mary C. C. Bradford 49 ? 
Nature Study—Birds as Winter Friends. Alice M. Burley ........+- pubes hoes e's 50 ° ° all 
Manual Arts Problem—Bird-Houses that Birds Will Live In ......00+.ee0e00.-. bl Our Combination Offers he 
Geography—An Experiment in Silk Culture. Nellie B. Sebree.... ce... cece ees 52 poe ‘6s ° ” 7 
Educative Seat Work—Owls and Words to Match .............cceceecserecceces 53 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year ............ $1.50 How I Did It, (see en 
ue Se Ty te I OE oi in vs ons d caesiviod erases 008ba%saa% cs cnees 54, The Pathfinder, one year .............scseeesesssseesereees 1.00 | announcement on be: 
Pinas 16 ORK Tor Prete OUD 5s 05 580s 50's sa ond ws 25.5 No Se Soe bao 5K 08 53 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder ... 2.25 page 68) can be ob- a 
Exercises for the Birthdays of Our Great Heroes .........ceeceeeseee sere eccaes 36 | Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ........................06 1.00 J tained with Normal 
DTSTIRINIDEE TOC ERS WV OE On ONE, oss os ss sesso eisnes oss. nhusesee essen sess 57 | Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...................0.... 1.00/ Instructor - Primary 
Pieces and Plays for February Birthdays ............-sseeeee seen eee ee rece reese 58 | The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid... 1.00 \ Plans by adding 30 
Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons ...........+seee+-seeee 60 | Any 2 of the $1.00 Books listed above..............0++ 1.80 / cents for the paper bound 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another BMD CRG rene baGeck* ses c8 obese Se cunas ad eka paeass 62 All 3 of the $1.00 Books listed above ................0c..06 2.60 edition and 45 cents for 
BASWeTO 10 OUOTIOS «oo 6.60.00 5 00:0:00:000 050 000 00s scenes cos 00 0000 000eee ssesne doce 68 Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with amycrectthe $1.60 2.30 the ; limp cloth covered 
: 3 edition. If desired sepa- 
Practical Selections, postpaid................. Wako sess eus sass 65 pees 
IMPORTANT NOTICE | rately, the price. is 40 
School Year, postpaid............... sieteeeeees  teeseesnettseeens 209 7 cents in paper covers or 65 
‘“‘Conservation”’ in all lines is being urged by our government and | Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with or’Schoo Yesr'°"*..... 1.85 / cents incloth covers, postpaid. 
we are obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us | Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
in the conservation of yaper as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
ae ae p J : finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, '$1.00. 
To this end we desire to make the following announcement: 
All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal-subscribers. ~@E 
first of the month to receive attention for the following The Pathfinder 2 ee ey Pe ee eee st Be 
month’s issue (the first of March for the April Issue, ies . Rapes ted oe sir en = the best current 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old the world and the PATHFINDER isthe best medium for: this purpose. on this paper all the tmportan! 
‘ POGa € ve Ie , ’ Ja 2T* N is t Ss rt t t t a- 
address and can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps rag phat I ag Toc en Looe gt bye ela petagtneney cael 
to the postmaster at your former address and Ziving him in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
. . “di eee PAE pe : reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the’progress of affairs 
torwar ing instructions. | in meager it tells = seed Se ane sae oeeemenatvely. If 4" ts “> that is -.. 
. : =e taining, wholesom t . t t tly_in- 
We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address | creased to 82 pages, but still ‘published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
where the copy for any month has been sent to the former | numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 
Send all orders for above combinations to et 


address because of failure to receive notice of a change 


of address before the first of the preceding month. FE. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. m 
For Full Digest of the Goneute of this Number see Page Four 
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BOOKS AND HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


scat Occupation, Two hundredexercises.. .10 
| iterary Gems, For Primary Grades....... -10 
|iterary Gems. Arranged by Seasons...... 10 
Graded Stories. Language Lessons.. ...... .10 
{ne Practical Speaker. Special Days....... .10 






\iethods and Suggestions of Today.. 






\o tural Expression in Reading..... 
\ummoth Cave. I[lustrated..... 

First Ex aperers- Seven Biograp 
A Dog of Flanders. Humane Classic 
Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. 
Ihe SnowImage. The Great Stone Face... .10 
the Golden Touch and Miraculous Pitcher.- .10 
rhe King of the Golden River—/us/in ......- 10 
Alphabet Cards. PPMEET « .ccccceceveccvesese -10 
Arithmetic Cards, Primary 10 
Language Cards. 4 oe 0fO 
Literature Cards. Eighty authors.......... 10 


Iny nine of the above a 80c or 
All the above for $1.5 


Cc. W. GRAHAM, Santee: Cameron, Ill. 


BG FLAG FREE 


for school of home 
b he 1g, fast’ re 

ta stripes | se {wed 
> Gi iven for selling 25 
: s of ‘Bluine at 10e a pkg. 
2 Write for Blui 


BLUINE MBG. CO., 195 mit st., Concord Seb. Mass. 


PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
and Other Entertainments 
easily arranged from our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc. Cata- 

log sent on request, 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Schools and the Liberty Loan 


A summary of the work done by the 
schools of New York state in the sale of 
Liberty Bonds is given in the bulletin 


issued by the State educational depart- | 
ment. The total amount secured through | 


this effort was $38,587,050, of which New 


| 


erty Bonds in particular, as an invest- | 
ment. The relation between the rate of 
interest and the safety of the investment 
was emphasized. It was taught as a 
lesson in mathematics in the schools. 
This illustrates how the teachers can not 
only serve, but in the very expression 


| of the service they give, help the Nation 


York city produced $31,386,900 and Buf- | 


falo $1,115,800. Villages and rural su- 
pervisory districts gave $2,827,300. ‘he 
work was founded upon the fundamental 
plan of reaching the home through the 
child, and. it is thought that every par- 


ent having a child of school age was | 


thus reached. In general, it was the 
purpose to teach bonds—to inculcate in 
the children an interest that would be 
carried into the home and would promote 


the discussion of the loan. An essay 
contest was carried out. The govern- 
ment Liberty Loan Service Book was 


used in teaching the Loan as a current 
classroom topic. Fifty-two conferences 
were held in the rural districts of 
state. 

One of the features that was developed 
in the schools of New Jersey and which 


and the sehools themselves. More than 
the particular financial contribution, it 
is thought the campaign has been suc- 
cessful, to pz uraphr ase an idea which was 
given expression by the Minister of 
Publie Instruction of France at the open- 
ing of the war, in taking the teacher 
out of the ‘‘mental groove’’ and ena- 
bling her to teach the same lessons not 
in the customary words of yesterday but 
in the atmosphere and color of the mo- 


| mentous events of the day. 


the | 


| for 


in varying degree was carried out in | 


New York was the relating of the prob- 
lems of the loan to actual classroom in- 
struction. For instance, a few lessons 
in high schools and in the upper grades 
of the grammar schools were centered 


upon bonds in general and upon the Lib- ! 


Columbia Phonograph Company 
a series of ‘*Bedtime Story 
Records,’’ by ‘Thornton W. Burgess, the 
*Bedtime Story Man,’’ who discovered | 
the children why old Peter Rabbit 

has a white patch on the seat of his 

trousers. In addition there is the story 

of Old Mr. Toad, of Reddy Fox, of Bus- 

ter Bear and Little Otter Joe. Written 

for his own little son, these stories by 

Mr. Burgess have become known and 

loved by millions of children. ‘l'hey are 

here presented in the author’s own voice, 

just as he told them first. 


The 
announce 





A saeiar DOLLAR LIBRARY 


Books on 


Domestic Science 








Fifteen hooks for} Tt teen dollars 
ling such standard works as Farmer 
I n Cooking-School Cook Book,’’ Allen 
¥ ice,”” Donham “Marketing and 
Housework Manual,”’ “Kirk's “Practical Food 
Keor * Hill's “ A Book of 1 es, ”’ etc. 


Delivered prepaid to any railroad point. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 














ti y 

p your ta 

strated Art Annual, 
Studio 492, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. = sa teacher 





Omaha Neb 





] 








Speakers, Dialogues ays, Dr Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Draper Tableau Lights, Ente rtainment Material, 


Educ ational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Dri iwing Stenc 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pe gs, Beads 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Nee dle 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Sc 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionury Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 








Have a Valentine Post 


Have a post office in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and 
note the interest and era of good feeling. 


vestment which will pay big dividends. 


an in- 
post- 


The wise teacher knows it is 
Try it. Let the school elect a 


master who will have charge of the box and let the pupils mail’ their valentines 


to each other. We have 
In selecting and advertising our 


Mechanical Novelties 


some exceptional values this season. 
valentine stock we have endeavored to pre- 


Inexpensive Cut-outs 


Office for Your Kiddies 


sent only the best quality goods obtainal 
sored each line, eliminating all leud and 
is so often exploited. If you receive any 
this account please return them and writ 
our reputation too highly, either to misr 


cen- 
trade 
On 


le at the price and have carefully 
suggestive designs with whic h the 
goods from us which are objectionable 
eus fully in regard to them. We valuc 
epresent or send out undesirable goods. 


All goods sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


Valentine Post Cards 














No, 8.—Cut-out mechanical valentine novelties done in four colors, 
all juvenile subjects, 10 clever designs, each calculated to please 
Only five cents, postpaid. 


heart of any child, each in an envelope, 


No. 7-Something new. 


Cut-outs, about four inches tall, s 


cnvelope, all different, each a boy or girl, depicted by 
beautifully colored and very life-like, just the thing for pupils who 


ure making their own valentines, or suitable for inexpensive valen- 


tines just as they are, 4 cents per envelope, 





9 


No, 9—More than a valentine, a real toy, these double mechanical 
cut-out ecards are among the most ingenious devices ever offered, 
Made of extra heavy board, finished and printed by best American 
printers, these valentines make a strong appeal to all, 


envelope. Only ten cents, postpaid. 





No, 1-—Sixteen designs, 
tive juvenile sketches, eas 
One cent each, any quantity ° 





contains 
big value. 


No. 5 


the 
Similar to No. 
ix in an 
a noted artist, 


No, 2—Special bargain pullers. 


quantity. 


each, any quantity. 


MAIL PACKAGES INSURED 





handsomely 


No, 4~—This valentine is arranged to ; 
four unique designs each in an envelope. 


1, but considerably larger, 
each in an envelope, very attractive. 





No, 3—A very neatly printed heart-shaped valentine on pure 
glossy finished bristol, arranged with easle. 


No, 6—This is a neat cut-out design of extra fine quality, arranged 
to open up and set on shelf or mantel. 


My hex 
And 


2 cents each, 


| four new designs, 
24 cents each, any quantity. 






« quer 
ne 


Dear Valentine 


live cent quality, 


Valentine Novelties 


fine 
Llptentt? 
t's the stake 


Jes you see 
5 to take 








It's you Co my 
Valentine 
12 11 13 
1 No. 11—Black and white. Suitable subjects for water color 
: bint our regular quality, One cent each, any quantity. 
printed in four colors, attrac- No, 12—Beautifi . 1 
. fees ‘ sales oOo " il new subjects, many different designs colored b 
attached, cut out according to design. the famous offset process in imitation of water color work, Bargain 
at 10 cents per dozen. 
set up on mantel or shelf and No, 13—Steel die, handsomely decorated cards, regular three for 


while they last, 10 cents per dozen, 








sORG 


inenvelope. § 


We use the greatest care in packing and mailing our goods and 


Each in an 


packages are not often lost inthe mails. 
a package disappears before it reaches its destination. 
can insure a package against being lost in the mails, and as this 
is only half the cost of registering it and is safer, we strongly 


For 5c we 


advise our customers to have all valuable packages insured. 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, Dept. V, MILFORD, N.Y. ~ 


7 t arts, one 
1 r ivelope, 5 

7082—-Red hearts, 
inch size, eight in enve- 
lope, § cents per en 


Red arrow 


7078 - Red heart 
inch size, 20 in a 
lope '5 cents per enve 
lope. 

080—-Red hea 
ind one-half 

in an envelope 
cents per envelope 





velope 
TOs Red hearts, 4'4 
inch inenvelope 
5 ce “ts per envelope " 
and heart, like illustration, four inches loug, eight 
cents per envelope. 


7089—Red cupids, four inches long, like illustration, 8 in envelop: 
5 cents per envelope, ; 
* ' ° No, 10 A valentine 
Valentine Greeting \ greeting booklet ¢ 
quisitely done in color 
One cent each, any quantity. Booklet vith engraved cover 
white and tied with ree 
', cent each, any MA — P se . 
, fo oi emembrance ¢ 
<A in % 5 cents each 
Each in an envelope, 3 cents ee aad TS - with enve- 
x . ‘ > lope. 
PP Me , 
Occasionally, however, *9 
7 ? 





Bausch [omb 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 








No matter how simple a microscope 
inay be to operate, its construction 
requires unusual mechanical precision 
to assure the fine adjustments neces- 
sary—while the optical problems in- 
volved demand likewise the highest 
degree of mathematical accuracy and 
the expert hand of the most skillful | 
craftsman. 


} 


Study any Bausch and Lomb micro- 
scope point by point—judge it me- | 
chanically. or by its optics, or its | 
simplicity, or its rugged practical con- | 
struction—and you will find sound | 
reasons for its wide popularity. The 
prestige and quality of Bausch and | 
Lomb products are nowhere better | 
exemplified than in this complete | 
series of microscopes for classroom | 
and laboratory. 

Detailed datais available in booklet form, 
free on request, 





i 





Model F2—$31.50 
Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Franciseo 


Leading American Makers of Jligh-Grade Optical 
Produets, 
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A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


GOOD ENGLISH | 


By Dr. Joun L. HANEY, Head of Dept. of 
English, Central High School, Philadelphia 
As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 
dents, and stenograph . A handy reference 
book for everyone. nins over 1000 mis-] | 
used words and phrases. Cloth bound, 244] | 
pages. Only 75e postpaid. Approval and 
uantity Price on Request. 


; ) 
THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North 11th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Texas Recommends 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s 
Maps, Charts and Globes 


The State of Texas, which re- 
cently appropriated $2,000,000 for 
school equipment, specified W. & 
A. K. Johnston's Maps as standard. 

Schools and boards of education 
that take the pains to investigate 
and carefully compare in buying 
maps always select W. & A. K. 
Johnston's. 


Send for booklets giving infor- 
mation on subjects listed below 
(also complete price list): 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


Better Maps 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


| 


















Chicago 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. Ni-P. P. 
Please send booklets on subjects checked, 
also complete price list: 


{ O Ancient 
History Maps - eevetand Modern 
7 u 


PITTI TILL 





( OAmerican ; | 
(Physiology Charts OO Blackboard Mapes ore 
Desk Outline Maps OPhysical Maps 4 | 
Globes OPolitical Mape e 
. 
r | 
Your Name — a ae a 
. 
Town os 4 | 
s | 
. 
State Position 8 
- | | 


' make primary work fascinating and the little ones charmed with school life. 


eight. 

' mendable. 1 { 
| in connecting home and school and in making school problems real and vital to 
busy teacher and will prove suggestive of other problems related to everyday 
living. 
nator of School Standardization in Colorado. 
for points that she may take to herself will find many in this article, even though 
Standardization is not used in her state. 


good there came from it. 


the children have grown to look upon the birds as their friends they will be en- 
thusiastic over the idea of making Bird Houses. 


worked out in a sixth grade. 

This form of Seat Work is one of the most popular of the day. Grades one and two. 
must remember that copyright forbids our publishing many of the best liked 
poems, as those of Riley’s; also that we have received thousands of requests and 
selection is based in order of popularity. : 

of February birthdays. 


supplying the very best of material as regards naturalness and originality. Our 
entertainment may be used with success in a rural village, town, or city school. 


cities. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This 


Magazine 


Page 15. Use this Patriotic Poster to teach lessons in citizenship. 
the page on a cardboard sheet and hang where pupils may easily see it. 
grades. 

Page 16. This is the famous story of ‘‘The Man without a Country’’ retold 
for young pupils. This will be a splendid story to use in teaching Patriotism and 
Citizenship in February. Grades three to five. 

Page 17. Miss Clark continues her splendid articles in Physical Training. 
Some standard gymnastic lessons are given, a delightful story play, and an orig- 
inal little folk dance. All these will brighten the winter days. 

Page 19. A page of quaint Valentines for happy little pupils to make. All 
grades. 

Page 20. 
with the Geography lesson will interest. pupils and (delight the teacher who is 
giad to provide a lesson out of the usual routine. Grades five to eight. 

Page 21. What rural teacher can read this article and not feel inspired to try 
to do something for her community? We hear that Washington is taking the lead 
of all the states in Making the Schoolhouse a Community Center. 

The Clown Device described on this page is one of those helps that 


Mount 
For all 


Page 22. 


Page 23. The subject of Individual Instruction is one that has been discussed 
by prominent educators and is being tried out in many schools. ‘lhis article is en- 
tertaining and pedagogically important. 

Page 25. These delightful Picture Lessons are’for use in primary language 
classes. The captions may be read and a connected story made from them. 
Children may write sentences about Bobby and Betty, and the pictures also will 
afford numerous oral lessons. 

Page 26. Mother Goose Rhymes area part of every child’s education. Every 
month we give a number of rhymes and reading lessons based on the rhymes, 
with connecting handwork. Grades one to three. 

Page 27. This Outline is linked with the preceding page. 
third outline that we have published. Grades one to four. 

Page 28. The importance of Drill is the theme of Mrs. 
article. For all teachers. 

Another page of Valentines for all grades to make. 

Page 30. Mr. Mills began a series of Citizenship articles last month, giving 
the work for grade three. Next month he will provide lessons for grade five. 
This series is most timely and full of practical ideas. 

Page 31. ‘This article will be eagerly read by many teachers. Miss Thompson 
is a young woman who prefers to teach a rural school. She is progressive and 
glad to share her experiences with others. The idea of Regrading a School by 
Mental Tests is most interesting, 

Page 33. We know that children look forward every month to the 
Leaflet Story. This one is particularly appealing. Grades two to four. 

Page 34. These Poster Patterns are among our most popular features. 
Thousands of schoolrooms all over the United States are decorated with posters 
made from our patterns. Our large pages. admit of our giving full sized patterns, 
something no other educational magazine is able to do. We are glad to know that 
Miss Cleaveland’s beautiful drawings are appreciated. 

Page 36. This is the third in a series of splendid Penmanship articles. 
one next month will deal with using arm movement in all written exercises. 
The idea of making a Work-Bench at school to use at home is orig- 
The idea is a splendid one and should be 


It is the thirty- 
Milner’s excellent 


Page 29. 


little 


The 


Page 37. 
inal with Mr. Summers, we believe. 
carried out in many towns and cities. 

Page 38. This is the last of a series of four unusually helpful articles in 
Primary Language Work. We advise teachers to review this series and to tabu- 
late the many excellent points that Mr. Driggs has made. Grades one to four. 

Page 42. St. Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln will be one of the most popular sub- 
jects that we ever have published. The full page reproduction should be framed 
and hung. Sentences may be taken from the text to fit any grade for the Picture 
Study Lessons. 

Page 44. This Method of Teaching Music is an unusual one and is sure to 
provoke comment. We believe that we shall hear more about this method in the 
near future. for grades one to four. 

Page 45. Teachers will be glad of these helps in making these two popular 
Emblems. They may be taught in the regular drawing period. Grades three to 


Page 46. A small Illinois town has set a pace in Gardening that is most com- 
The article bristles with ideas for making gardening a substantial link 


the child. 
Page 47. 


All grades. 
These Problems and their solutions will be of great help to the 


Grades four to eight. 
Mrs. Bradford is the State Superintendent of Colorado and origi- 


Page 49. 
The teacher who is always looking 


Page 50. A delightful description of how a school studied Bird Life and the 
All grades. 


Page 51. This page is very happily linked with the preceding page. After 


Page 52. An accurate description of a real Geography experiment that was 
Page 53. We are receiving many words of commendation concerning this page. 


Page 54. This page is one of our popular features. Those who request poems 


Five pages of original entertainment suited to the observances 
The entertainment pages of this magazine are noted for 


Pages 55-59. 


These very original questions that connect the February birthdays | 


February 1918 


Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review : Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
| by the leading Schools in New York City 
| and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 25 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 





Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

ist Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
Ist Year German 
ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
Ynd Year German 


2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
ith Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 20%) discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25‘, discount, 
SEND FCR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require. 





book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
tor the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, 35cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 





REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7¢x4 inches. Price, 10¢ per doz; 8 doz, 5c. 
send 10c for sample dozen. 





For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


[UIT RETTTETENGEENE THT q 


Lecture Charts and Slides, 
_ Stencils and Booklets — 


A for 
Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 

Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets. 

2 Agricultural Extension Department e 

=INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANYof N. J. 

arvester Building, Chicago 


ME 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 





logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. New Commencement Manual 
rge catalog Free. Every}¥!' of, new ideas for teach- 
Teacher should have one. pl stodents, $70 peses 
T. S. DENISON & CO. Jtions. ILLUSTRATED. Price 
Dept.58 , CHICAGO]S1.25. Postpaid. 


Debates and Qrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 




























__ Page 62. The Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club is a symposium made up of 
ideas coming from teachers of all grades in rural districts, villages, towns, and | 
This helpful department increases in popularity. i 


HEKTOGRAPH MEG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St, N.Y, City 





We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
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Greatest Typewriter Bargain 
the World Has Ever Known 


Prices Smashed in Two! 


We Ship This Brand New Oliber to You for Fibe Days’ Free Trial. No 
Money Dolwn—No Bank Deposit. No Agents Will Call. Be Your Own 
Salesman and Sabe $51. The Most Wonderful Offer Eber Made. 

This is the most sénsational typewriter offer ever made to teachers. 
And it comes from the Oliver Typewriter Company itself — the foremost maker. 

Here is our plan. We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful Oliver. Don’t send a dollar—no, 
not one penny. Merely send us the coupon and we ship you immediately a brand new, 
latest model Oliver Nine. Try it for five days as if it were your own. 

This is an absolutely free trial. You are the sole judge. No one will influence you. The Oliver 
must sell itself. No ‘‘ifs and ands’’ to this offer! We know teachers are 100 per cent honest, so we 
trust them. If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us $49 at the rate of $8.00 per month. If you don’t 
want it, send it back. We even refund transportation charges. You cannot lose a cent. 


So Easy to Typewrite! 


Typewriting is easy to learn. We include 
free, “The Van Sant System of Touch ‘Typewrit- 
ing.’’ A similar course would cost $40 at any busi- 
ness college. With our easy course, you learn ina 
jiffy—it takes no time at all to become a pro- 
ficient writer on an Oliver. 


Hundred of Uses 


The Oliver Nine is especially adapted to your 
needs. It comes complete—nothing extra to buy. 
Thousands are now used by successful teachers. 

















The uses include: Writing correspondence, pre- 
paring examination questions in carbon form, pre 
paring manuscripts for teachers’ meetings or con- 
tributions to magazines, doing extra work at spare 
moments and during vacation, ete., ete. 

The ability to typewrite helps every one. It 
leads to better paying positions. Itoften assists one in 
putting their best thoughts in type and has encour- 
aged many to become clearer writers and speakers. 


Only $3.00 Per Month 


Guaranteed Service Don’t Wait 


Simplified construction is the secret of Oliver an pe Oa — today Sie your free — 
“fats -abilitv. The Oliver has 2000 fe s iver. ote in t ne coupon that you are not under 
lifetime durability. The _ => AS a oe oo ties silaiatent obtinahion to bur. 
than other standard typewriters. You can always Or, if you want to know more about the 
depend on your Oliver. Don’t buy until you’ve tried 


Oliver, check the coupon for our free book, ‘‘The 
an Oliver. And when you buy an Oliver you buy High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
all typewriters—none of your money goes to middle- 


Remedy,’’ and our beautifully illustrated catalog. 
é It tells how your dollar does double duty. 

men, salesmen, agents, traveling expenses, 10 

cent cigars, agents’ uncollectable bills, ete. 





But whatever you do, don’t pass this great 
offer until you’ve clipped out the coupon. With 
the increased cost of labor and material we may 
not be able to repeat this offer, so act today. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1402 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





This Coupon Saves You $51 


Direct From Factory To You 



















Over 600,000 Soild 


This is the famous Oliver used by all the 
big concerns. It was formerly priced at $100. 
Then we did away with wasteful salesmen aid 
agents, expensive offices and costly sales meth 
ods. We substituted our new direct-from-the 
factory plan and saved the $51. It goes to you. 
So the price for the identical $100 Oliver is 
now $49. We undersell the world. All because 
of our tremendous production, factory-to-cor 
sumer plan and small profits. 

This is not a second hand nor rebuilt Oliver 
Don’t let any one mislead you! You cannot 
equal this value anywhere! 

This is our policy: A square deal, one 
price plan for all, for you, as well 
gest concerns. 


as the big 








or Teachers 


Hurry! Don’t wait! Clip and fill out 


this great free coupon now. 
worth $51 to you. 
vance. 


Act Today. 


It is 
Prices may ad- 


| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1402 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
I I Bi bi kn ckdgencendcédsccvdanesdeseccedscuceccs 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If | 
choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your ex- 
pense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I order it, Mail me your 

book—"The High Cost of Typewriters~ the Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further informatior 
INGE ccc 6aenctiees F 


Street Address oo... 


——— i 
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This honeneutinds FREE Book | 
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saGet a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 
urgently needed b U.S, ic ernment for pro- 
tected Civil Service pos 1 bine Salaries. 
Easy hours. Vacations with 4 « Reg 

motions. No ‘pul ded 

Help Your Count walk Yourself 
¥ We wi se and he | ou, if n Americal 
ze erik, Free is sumple iE 


granted, 


y, Studio N2, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
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Training School For Nurses 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinoi Three year 
course preparatory instruction, ‘Theoretical and 
Practical cla work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work, For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Ho pital, Chicago. 





| TEACH 





Prize for best course 
Inder my guid: ice you can 
pe man, .Am'sla ly 
rein comme’ reial c olles re peat A igh 
me a better penman, writ« 
F R cE E one of my Favorite oe 
Ransumerian Journal. Write to 


359 Essex Bldg., anes isCity, Mo, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
eteady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, anni ial vacation and 
gick leave with pay. Mz anny the sands ap pointed yearly, 
Both sexes. No polit eal pull. ly 200,000 classi- 
fied positions Common scho n suilicient. 
Full information and qu estions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























The University of Chicago 


HOME cteccest 
STUDY 


tion by correspondence. | 
25th Year 


offers also instruc- } 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, Wi Chicago, Ill. 


> | 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL | 





Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail: 


Drawing 
Lngineering 
Automobile 
Real Estate 
Salesmanship 


Civil Service 
Penmanship 
ohheeping 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Normal 
Grammar School 
High School 
tnglish 
Agvieuliural 
Domestic Scienee Story Writing Law 
Enrollment Fee $10.00: tuition free. Send name and 
uddress to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
pa You cam Mead Tuam Like tha quickly 


At Your Home. Write ie tay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Fiano. , Organ. Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Ban advanced pupils. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 7; Lakeside Bldg. .Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home — Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Die Nursing, ete. . 
teachers, extension workel! nde titu 
makers, ete Wi l rated 10 
PROFESSION OF "HOME « MAKING 


AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 WwW. 69th St. Chicago 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 
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Writing one m« ving picture play aweek. Demand 
ter Than Supply. You cau writethem. We 
vy you how, Send tor free booklet, luable infor- 












Chicago Photo- 
78 1. 27., Chicago. 


mation and special prize offer, 


playwright College, Box 2 


AB by mail for thie bigb Depsession, | in — 


there are arent Spoertaiee- Six month iM 
Diploma awarde end for frees Wer a ieee 
EDGAR G. ORN, fren 
>HOOL oF BANKI NG 
OLUMBUS, OHIO 










Become a Banker 
MEPICAN S 
452 Rast Stete Street, 


at home, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Testing Juvenile Mentality.’ By 
Norbert J. Melville, Philadelphia Schal 
of Pedagogy. Illustrated. Limp lea. 
12mo. 140pp. $2.00 net. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Publishers. Philadelphia. 

This is a manual for examiners using 
the Binet-Simon scale of mental tests. 
Its value consists largely in its interpre- 
tation and adaptation of the scale to 
particular cases. For instance, such 
questions as the following have been 
hitherto unanswered: ‘*With what tests 
should the examiner begin?’’ ‘*Under 
what conditions may a test be repeated?”’ 
‘Which of two alternative questions 
should be first employed in a given cuse?”’ 
The original investigations of the author 
of this book have demonstrated the neces- 
sity and the practicability of standardiz- 
ing each detail of procedure in testing 
juvenile mentality. The writer intends 
that this manual may aid in the careful 
training and exact guidance of an ever- 
increasing corps of competent examiners 
who will be able ‘‘to render first aid in 
juvenile mental crises’? by means of a 
brief scientific examination. 

Teachers who wish to study the sub- 
ject by themselves, or who are desirous 
of testing their pupils, will find this 
manual one which they can handle. In 
this connection we wish to eall attention 
to the very illuminating article on this 
subject on page 31 of this issue. 
Psychology. ’’ 
Ph. D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Columbia University, 
and A. T. Poffenberger, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in Psychology, Columbia University. 
Cloth. 12mo. 237pp. $2.25 net. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

In this clear and thoroughyoing treat- 


** Applied 
Hollingworth, 





| ciency, 


| ogy. 


ise psychology is adapted and applied to 
almost every field of endeavor. Psychol- 
ogy has often been considered a strange 
mental science with which the common 
man had nothing to do, and which had 
very little itself to do with real life. The 
authors of this book show that, .begin- 
ning with the mental equipment due to 
heredity and family inheritance, 
learning, and success in any 
given field of labor depend upon psychol- 
Since psychology is only another 
name for the way in which the mind 
acts, to understand its method and how | 


| to apply its action efficiently must be to 


deserve success. There are chapters in 
this book on executive work, selection 
of employees, and management of busi- 
ness; the workshop; the market and 
salesmanship; the law and the judging 
|of evidence and testimony; medicine; 
| teaching; and sociology. Wor kers in all 


| of these fields will find here much to en- 





joy and doubtless much to learn. 


**A Parent’s Job.’’ By C. N. Millard, 
formerly Assistant Prin devine one of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. Cloth. 12mo. 


227pp. $1.00 net. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 

Out of years of experience as a buffer 
between the fond parent and the delin- 
quent schoolboy, Professor Millard writes 
this appeal for understanding and co- 
operation between the schoolmaster and 
the parent. here are habits of work 
and habits of character and habits of 
health which the parent should be re- 
sponsible for, and in which he should 
cooperate with the teacher. In marks, 
and in respect for elders the author be- 
lieves that the parent has much to do 
and is oftentimes much at fault. In 
order that the parent may understand 
his responsibilities and also the position 
and viewpoint of the teacher, the entire 
graded course is summarized, subject by 
subject, 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours ond annual vacations, with ful 
pay. Those interested shonlé vrite imme eine ly to 
Franklin Institute, Dept, L254, Rochester, N, Y., for 
schedule showing all e xamtination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many si imple examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 
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We Can Place You in a Better Position 


























Our Special Field REGISTER NOW. ENROLLMENT ONE DOLLAR 
ur Special Fie Booklet ‘“‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, wit 
nal veh ern Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,” free to member 
Colorado Oklahom. Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps. 
Kansas South Dakota ONE AGENCY THAT Se ois Sr OR . m ee: 
Napraski i i DOES THE WORK ~ 
Nevada o Washington OF MANY ROCKY MT IEA CHERS' 
yoming THE — 
THE TARGEST IN (7a opm Ala tae) ea a) 





THE WEST 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager. 





Our Motto ‘‘Service’’ 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
LARGEST AND LEADING AGENCY IN THE WEST 
Boise, Idaho 


Write nidciiaenatainiaind for free circular. 











100% More Teachers Promoted 


to better ib li year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth 
year of recommending ‘only When asked to do so by employers. This is why our members are 
usually elected. They Are Wanted. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three 
Foreign Countries used our service last year. Write today, No registration fee necessary. 


Wesiern Reference & Bond Association, 653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Albert 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














Teachers’ Agency 


“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 
offices with one fee. Branch offices— 

New York: 437 Sth Ave. Spokane: Peyton Bidg. 


Denver: Symes Bidg. 











We know 


Our Bureau is a Clearing House #:::::.': 


tf ar oud 
superintendents and know what they want in the way of Teachers. It is our busi- 
ness to bring Teachers and School Officials together, and our record for the past 14 
years proves that we doit, We recommend teachers to school officials and we get our calls direct 


from them. Over 3,500 calls the past season. We have many emergency openings now, Write 
for booklet and blanks, Operated by the Editor of THE OHIO TEACHER, hence known as 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU, 104 North Third St., | Columbus, Ohio. 























Three Classes of Teachers Who | 
Should Enroll in Gur Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality, 





2—' T hose w tho want a better salary. ° 


W rite Ma anager C. E. White tor aphee 


Educational Service Bureau, "Sixntivoris. inst 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN TA 




















The DEMAND always exceeds. the 
| SUPPLY. If you want a_ position 
. one of the Western states, WRITE 








S WITHOUT DELAY. 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul s. Filer, Manager, 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building, - Spokane, Washington 
fied for BETTER positions in the 


Women Teachers Wanted rrades, hi p s — and colleges 


Boards are wiring us every day for women and men, not subject, to tz ake pls ace of dra afted men. We are ettin better 
aals aries for our teachers, Write or wire for blanks, roll Free. THE SSUURL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Covers the Centratand Western States. Arthur B. Cline, Megr., Kirksville, Missouri. 





We need many women who are quali- 














A. P. Goddard, President 

19 South LaSalle St., 

Y.M. C. A, Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Educators-Agency 


Personal Inspection of Instructors in the Classroom 
One of the Many Distinguishing Features of Our Service 


WE NEED YO 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency sii Deawecut 


We operate in all western states. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








MIDLAND EMPIRE rab AGENCY, 
HARDIN, MONTA' 


IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


600 ae achers nee peed ae summer and fall openings. En- 
latonce, Write for special membership offer. 














Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and school officials, 


FRED DICK, Manager, Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., 








FOR-A-:SINGLE-FEE~ YOUJOIN:ALL OFFICES 






CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Steinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. CHATTANOCOGA,TENN, SPOKANE, WASH. 


TEMPLE Court CHAMBER OF Commence BL0S 


U.S. Trust Bios. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency 





How to Apply. 26th Year 


Write for our Free)Booklet 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E.R. NICHOLS, Mgr. 
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arn $100 to $300 a Month 


Thousands of High Pay Positions Now Open 


E are having an unusual demand for men and women who have had an 

experience and who prefer to enter the business world for greater oppor- 

tunities and more liberal compensation. POSITIONS GUARANTEED 
and excellent starting salaries assured. Big business is calling for capable. men 
ind women. The high pay is waiting. Prepare yourself by home Study to 
quickly finish our Resident Courses and step into waiting opportunities. 


Our Extension Plan Insures Success 


Thousands of Stenographers, Stenotypists, Bookkeepers, Office Managers, Private 
Secretaries, Accountants, Etc. WANTED AT ONCE. Enroll for our Extension 
Plan for Teachers and your spare time will enable you to master the theory before 
coming to the College for actual practice. STUDENTS FROM EVERY STATE 
IN THE UNION. Our plan a proved success. 


Make the Start Today Write at once for full particulars regarding Extension Plan for Teach- 
ers and Life Scholarship. Easy Monthly Payment Plan a convenience. 


L. S. Weller, Registrar, Kansas Wesleyan Business College, Salina, Kansas. 

















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = *Y AYR, vor 


Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, Whi, & PRATT, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 


Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 

A self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inc hes by 
34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY — - . 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
9 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Everett O. Fisk & Co., 
Proprietors. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 

x09 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 


Receives 


Mer. 











514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
2161 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley, Cal. 
533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





923 Union Arcade 


P ITTSB URGHeamerican Teachers’ Bureau 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


DVANC 
women for High School, Grade and Rural Schools, also 


Teachers Pay Us Nothing special work. Write for registration blank immediately. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N.Y, Established 1901, P.S. We furnish 24 GOOD photos for $1.10. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY—*: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 

to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
ROOKS, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ;:;.; First National Bank Bldg. ry SYFACUSE, N. y. 


No registration fee charged. We advertise—and render ‘‘personal service.’’ 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘2st 2. 
THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, Proprietor. - - 
TEACHERS needed now for direct calls, Great opportunities 


The AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY for professional advancement. Be prepared. Register. Kinder- 


Alfred B. Morrill, Mgr., Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. garten to college. N.E.and National, Write for particulars. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamcstewn'N. Y. 

Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
people nour territory. te for our Year- Book. It is FREE. 
F. 


PAGIFIG TEAGHERS’ AGENCY ete 
Northwest Teachers’ Agency **.5 T. B, Hanna, A,M., Mgr., North Yakima, Wash. 








38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 





unless we place them. Contracts waiting for 136 men and 














Philadelphia, Pa. 


An up to date Eastern Agency for teachers. Try it. 











of conscientious service to teachers and school 
Montana, Alaska and Haw: sii 
school 


Seventeen year: 
officers in W ashington, Oregon, Idaho. 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust amon) 








BEST SALARIES FROM DAKOTAS Sh 
TO CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA 





Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency Entwllmentiree | 


Territory unlimited. Business relations on personal basis. We notify each of our candidates of a va- 
cancy. Write or wire for enrollment blanks. O, F. REVERCOMB, Mgr., Kirksville, Missouri 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—81.00 each 


Other help for Teachers ou special terms, 





Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature, | subject. 

Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
EXPENSES T | Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

WE PAY $3 A A WEEK men with . ot baare | PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


oo Bee”: peplrrs compound, Year" 's contract. 


PARSONS, KANS. | Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


——= IMPERIAL MFG. CO. 


WE NEED TEACHERS =®2uiMent 


New and Experienced teachers register now. College and Normal Graduates in demand, 
LET US LOCATE YOU. : 
CAPITOL TEACHE RS? AGENCY, BOU LDER, COLO. G. W. Hampton, Manager : 


ML Mc eke svvdungUvAQtanUaeeadevuauenssasusgnnauneccagaavcauentacuccevenscanuecstsquengeecuny nest 





Mn 


POSITIONS WAITING | 


We have vacancies. 
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Repre sentatives and Cooperating Agencies 
in leading cities. If you want a teaching 
position, enroll with an Agency national 
in extent. 


National Teachers’ Agency 


Executive Offices, Evanston, II. 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 to August 9 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. Credit 
applied toward diploma. Special! courses in Playground, Stories and Industrial 
Art. Practice schools. Dormitories on College grounds. Opportunity af- 
forded to attend sessions of International Kindergarten Union Convention held 
in Chicago June 24-30. For illustrated announcement of Summer School address 


Box 30; 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Hlinois 
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1420 Chestnut St., | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


pline of each subject in each grade care- 


fully explained. From this book parents 


can understand how the schools work 
and why subjects are taught, and why, 
perhaps, marks are not always satisfac- 
tory to the parent or to the child. By 
thus understanding the ideals of the 
school, parents will undoubtedly become 


| 


more sympathetic and better satisfied | 


with the results of the schools. 


‘‘The Modern Speller.’’ By Albert H. 
Miller, Instructor 
cordia Teachers’ College. Cloth. 88pp. 
25e. Miller Publishing Company, Oak | 
Park, Illinois. 

The author states in his introduction 
that this new speller is offered with the 
definite object in view of learning the 
words used in everyday life so that the 
spelling may be learned and permanently 
retained. The many words included in 
the majority of spellers which are never 
included in the child’s vocabulary and 
are carried only as ballast to fill up the 
spelling book are here omitted. There 
are 1700 words in this speller, which is 
considered adequate when it is recalled 
that the majority of persons use ordina- 
rily not more than 2000 different words. 
The lessons are designed for children in 
grades three to eight, but the book con- 
tains an auxiliary review list of words 
usually found in first readers. 


‘*The Teacher’s Book of Hints That 
Win Success.”’’ Cloth. 12mo. 250pp. 87e. 


Evans Brothers, Ltd., London. 

This interesting -book is an English 
contribution of publie sehool methods 
and devices which have proved success- 
ful. They cover almost every conceiv- 
able angle of school teaching, and are 
grouped according to the subjects of the 
publie school curriculum, so that they 
may be readily located. They will be of 
interest to all teachers, who will un- 
doubtedly be able to find something 
which American school practice has not 
evolved. 


**How To Debate.’’ 
bois Shurter, Professor of Public Speak- 
ing, University of ‘'exas. Cloth. 12mo. 
319 pp. $1.35 net. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

In this book Professor Shurter has 
given clear and practical analysis of the 
science of debate, of Proof, Evidence, 


By Edward Du- 


of English in Con- | 








| 


and Argument, and how to refute oppos- | 


ing arguments. 
tant point in this book is the adoption of 
the ‘‘case method,’’ which is familiar to 
lawyers but unfamiliar to students of 
public speaking and debate. This method 
consists in using actual debates for analy- 
sis, and for criticism both of plan, argu- 
ment, and proof, instead of making the- 


oretical statements about imaginary de- | 


bates and leaving the pupil to make the 
connection between theory and fact. 
The result is a very clear and very read- 
able treatise which should be of great 
service both in grammar and in high 
schools. The appendices include lists of 
debatable subjects, a specimen debate 


| complete, rules of parliamentary practice 








and procedure, and bibliography of the 
subject. 


**Learn To Spell. A High School and | 
College Book.’’ By L. W. Payne, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Texas. Cloth. 8vo. 144pp. 40c. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago. 

This book is the outgrowth of a con- 


The original and impor- | 


viction that spelling must be a part of | 


the high school curriculum. 
entering high school and even college 
are found notably deficient in spelling. 


| The new and difficult subjects which - | 
ye | 


studied have their own words to 
spelled; for these have not been learned 
in the lower grades. 
word construction and word analysis are 


not clearly presented to the student he | 


may never learn the methods by which 

he can improve his own spelling and 
thus, in spite of what purports to be a 
higher education, be unable all his life 
to spell correctly. This book therefore 
takes up the seven major rules for Eng- 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments, The positions pay _— $1200 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacation 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. ., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 





Students | 


If the principles of | 
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Music Lessons 


Wonderful home-study musie lesson 


Amer 
ican and European teachers given by the University Extension 


s under great 


Method. More than thirty of America’s leading Universiti« 

now offer instruction by the University Extension Method 
Fully two-thirds of the work required for a degree from th 
best colleges can be taken by this method, 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a faculty 
composed of master teachers in all branches of music) is th 
only recognized Conservatory of Musie giving lessons by 
the UNIVERSITY EXTENS SION B one wig de rac 
F Our te ‘ 


ng examinati 


lesson. 





im 


ar : o ity d¢ teness. Anyone cs 
i arn at home, End weed " Paderewekt and many other great 
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“Any Instrument or Voice 

Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, etc., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and ‘illustrations 
covering Lessons i . PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, H ARMONY. by Dr. Prothe 
roe an oll earn VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono 
gree) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 

Clar VIOL IN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 

for Free Book and learn how easily 

Send NOW *", can become a fine singer, or u 
skillful player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate 
without cost or obligation. 


University Extension Conservatory 
3681 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ul, 





WANTED — More Salesines 


— Salesman Earns 


$6500 THIS YEAR 


—only an ordinary record. Thous- 
ands of successful members, Even 
«reater Opportunities are yours 
as a City or Traveling Sales- 
man. Increased prosperity, en- 
listments and the “Draft” have 
created thousands of good posi- 
tions. Experience unnecessary. 
Write for large list of lines in 
which good positions are open 
and how to obtain them. 
Address nearest office, Dept. 31B 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TR. ASSN. 


Chicago San Francisco NewYork 












Earned $6,500 
“Last year I 
EARNED $800, THIS 
YEAR 86.500—pro- 
moted to Sales 
Manager. Ali cre- 
dit to you. You 
offer your mem- 
bers Many¥ ,FooD 
PositTi 

o.W. cite 
Dayton, Ohio 

































Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra 
tion and Education, Offers a three year course of training? 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 bed } 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good healt! 
of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two year 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to tt 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St, 
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Chicago, Ul 





and let’s see what you « can do with it Car 
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to $125.00 or more per 
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for YOU: "State your = 
TNE UKDON ScHOOt fi : orton 


1458 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a mont 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and pur- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Iti. 


PRIMARY METHODS Sor Poreenes 


training in the best methods of teaching. Easy term 


Address NELLE N. COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Ridpath’s 
History «. World 


AT A BARGAIN 


We will name our special low price and easy terms On! 
in direct letters to those mailing us the Coupon below 
‘Tear off Coupon,write name and address plainly and mail 
now before you forget it. This is your last opportunity to 
buy before the advance in price on account of greatly 
Mail the free Coupon 























by correspondence 











increased cost of manufactare 








FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, (2-18) 
140 So. Dearborn St., m. 





le mail ¥ 32-page ta pono be book- 
ee Ridpath’ s Mistory Fad the World, and 
write me art la r Special ‘otter 


to Normal ‘instructor re ian 


Name 





address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Your Pupils 


Need 
This 























BOSTON 





Illustration 
Full Size 


évety 
Jeuchet this Pencil Sheaypenet 


to say the least. Only one 
a knife, and there is always 
that is simplicity itself; the 








pene 





pencil with a knife is unhandy, 
a good point on a pencil with 
danger of a cut finger. Here is a pencil sharpener 

youngest pupil can operate it. A few turns of the handle and you have a perfectly 
pointed pencil. It stands 4 inches high and all metal parts are well finished. Can 
be attached to either a oct ontal or vertical surface; is equipped with two cylindri- 
eal cutters made of the very best tool steel, hardened, tempered and accurately 
ground with spirally disposed edges. The shavings are deposited in the celluloid 
receptacle, which is easily removed. 

There Is No Expense — Send a Post Card 

and address—say you are interested, and I'll send full pare 
Don’t delay. You ean use this Pencil Sharpener in your 





arpe nir ig a 
pupil ok af five can put 









giving me your name 
ticulars by return mail. 
thool to good advantage. 


Address C. E. BURNS SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


P. O. Box 36 















DO IT 
ONLY (aR Oy 


We will send you absolutely free, one 30 cent tube of this tried- 
and-proved National remedy of 28 years’ standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a goad, clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 30 cent tube. The 
samples we send will benefit your pupils. Write to-day with- 
out fail. Sold by 35,000 Druggists. 


KONDON ONDON 'S Minneapolis, 


MFG. CO. K we ureaehe Minn.,U.S.A. 


The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


Kndorsed by many thousands of enthusi- 
ustic teachers. Has made more than 
100,000 children happy in their work. 


Read article on page 46 in September and advertisement on 
| page 4 in October issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


ONCE 







































Write at once for our special 30 day offer. 
G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St, Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator i 

Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 

on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always "i 

— The Modern Duplicator.” K > 

A 

avery Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ,y 

BA “Mode *rn’’ Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. KA 

rhe When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, ,% 

Oe typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putiton ,% 

rk Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter KY 

rh and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 2, 
rhe tions, Solicitations, Letters or rence Po can be duplicated in one or more colors 

K > at the 8 meager So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years, Can be used a hundred times each day. "S 

Z Lette c, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 

i or S1. 05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. K > 

v7 J.C. DUREIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. % 
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| School, 


|! them resourceful 


; hever 


| outlines the principles of 
|} ment through play, 





| sion, from the authors’ 


lish spelling, applies, and exemplifies 
them, and gives alist of words commonly 
misspelled which are met constantly by 
high school students. On each page, 
space is provided for the student to 
write the correct form of the words that 
have troubled him the most; ‘‘thus, with 
his own handwriting staring him in the 
tace, the proper relationship of the let- 
ters becomes photographed on his brain; 

and he gradually develops that quick in- 


stinct of the good speller to pounce upon 


his own errors almost before’ they 
occur. ”’ 

‘““The Play Way.’’ An Essay in Edu- 
cational Method. By H. Caldwell Cook, 
M. A. (Oxon), Master in the Perse 
Cambridge, England. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. 367pp. 
net. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


This is one of those rare books of 


| which it is difficult not to speak in super- 
| latives. 


It relates the results of an ex- 
periment in method carried 


school in England, with the intent not 


$3.00 | 


out with | 
| boys from ten to sixteen in a public | 


only to teach them English but to make | 


and self-governing. 


‘lhe philosophy underlying the method is | 
the familiar one of interest, but interest | 


| developed and exemplified as is rarely 
, done. 


The author says ‘‘A boy may be 


persuaded to do the really valuable work | 


| he disliked for the mere sake of some 
| comparatively 


thing he is in- 
for example, is 


trivial 


terested in. The drill, 


the thing of real importance, and the | 


display or the inspection is nothing | 
but a tape a hundred yards down 
the course for him to run to. When the 


boy’s interest is not stimulated in some 
way he has to be pushed, and you 
yet saw any one run at top 
speed with some one pushing! Carrots 
ahead are better than a stick behind, for 
a goal is always better than a goad.’ 
After discussing his general method he 
self-govern- 
and then describes 
the way in which English composition 


| was made vital and interesting through 
; lectures which the boys gave of their 
/ own 
| jects which they themselves chose and 


volition before the class, on sub- 
which they were in honor bound to make 
not only valuable but interesting and 
grammatically correct. There was a 
student critic whose business it was to 
rap with the hammer at the first slip in 
grammar or in manner of delivery. 
Through photographs the author shows 


| the way in which his boys dramatize 
| Shakespeare, 


and his criticisms and in- 
structions on dramatizing in schools are 
profoundly interesting and significant. 
All in all, principals and teachers of 
English will find this one of the most 
stimulating books of the year. 


“The Fire Prince.’’ Operetta in Two 


Acts. Libretto by David Stevens. 
Musie by Henry Hadley. Vocal score. 
Paper. 8vo. $1.25. Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston. 


This is a sprightly and breezy little 
comedy operetta, all about Firedrakes, 
Wishing Caps, Fairies,. Princes, and 
Seven League Boots. ‘The dialogue is 
clever, the lyrics well written and the 
musie not unworthy of one of America’s 
foremost composers. The songs are 
moderate in vocal requirements, and the 
chorus parts adapted to representation 
by young voices. The operetta would do 
admirably for a High School Senior play, 
in which the Glee Club could take part. 


‘fA Child’s Composition Book.’’ By 
James Fleming Hosic and Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Cloth. 12mo. 281+XVpp. 50c. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago. 

“Orderly thinking is training in or- 
derly thinking.’’ This axiomatic expres- 
introduction, de- 


| scribes the aim and scope of this book, 


; and 
' school. 





which is intended for the fourth, fifth, 
sixth grades of the elementary 
The science of grammar and 
the art of composition are here related 


WANTED—TEACHERS to 
Learn DRESS DESIGNING 


All ambitious teachers should learn Dress Designing, 
enabling them to design and make original clothes for 
themselves and friends and also to increase their sala- 
ries by teaching this i important and interesting subject. 
You can just as well have six specially designed dresses 
for the price you now pay for two ¢ opied dresses. 

arge descriptive book,containing sample lessons,can 
be had, without charge, by writing to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. L862, Roc he aster, N. Y. ‘hose intereste od 
should write before the present edition is exhausted. 
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Our present 5 cent seller 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
LECTURERS’ CHALKS. 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS 


FOR BLACKBOARD USE. 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 














Pretty Class Rooms 


Fill the wa andl eal charts, pen- 
nants, etc,, by using 


Moore seeaprn-aee nine 








Hardwar 
»ply stores 

















: TEACHERS ! 


We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special — desigus —310 
FREE on application. Pn i Be 
SEND for CATALOG Sv Sterl. Silver 
ORDERS fille« 1 same day received. 
Engraving F LE led eres 
post paid -delive ‘ry guarante 

- Cee, & STIFFT, 
A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold Medal Manufacturer, 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, - Arkansas 
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MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 

Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
popuiar designs illustrated made with one or two colors 
best hard enamel. No. 3506 made with any 3 letters 
and 2 figures: Silver plate 15@ each, 
$1.50 doze Sterling silver 30@ each, 
$3.00 doz. No. 3512 made with any 
name on band not exceeding 9 tetters, 
remainder of pin lettered G. S. or H. S. 
and date 18, 19, 20 or 21, only: Silver 
plate, 20@ each, $1.80 doz. Sterling 
silver 35@ each, $3.60 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 














all the rage 
Buy direct from Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
For 15 years THE Class Pin House 
44 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 


i\ in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
Silver, 2 25e¢ each ; $2.50 perdoz. Medals and 
} Badges for School, College and Musie, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue, 
M’f’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE C0., 
1 Beekman St., New York. 















No. 1123 





AMERICA FOR ALI... Boys 

and girls now wear class pins in na- 

tional colors. Pins shown on silver 

plate, two colors, hard enamel, three 

letters and date 20c each,$2 doz. Ster- 
No, 882 ling 40c each,$4 doz. Get FREE catalog. Wo, 383 
Metal Arts Co., 73 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins pistiirrion ‘iso 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, orcolors, Sterling 
Silver or Rolled Gold Plate, 30c. ea. or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM C0., 579 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 



















WRITE FOR 


Hundreds ofinexperienced people make BIG MONEY writing Photo- }} 
plays, Stories, Etc! Socan you! We will accept yourideasin ANY form 

—correct FRE 1 on comm ission, Bi grewards! Make m mey. Write 
ug today for full 
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—you learned ” wr ite 
with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 





In your school, today 
Sold everywhere 
ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste in the 
Utopian Jar. 


ear ash ey eae 


FREE to TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 ft. Bunting Flag, or a 

Silk Flag (32x48 inches) mounted 

on staff with ornament, a Framed 

Picture of Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson, ete., (20x26 inches), or a 
high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


By having your pupils dispose of our 
quality lead pencils or Pieture post cards, 
as selected. A $2.50 order for the pen- 
cil sharpener, or a $5.00 order for Flag 
or Framed Picture. Pencils sell at 5c 
each, post cards at 10c per package of 
10 high grade cards. Assortment if de- 
sired. All shipments prepaid.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Order today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, 
Dept. 10, Saginaw, (W. S.) Mich. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your own 
pen, typewriter or drawing. For 
$1 or C. 0, D., we will send post- 
paid one No 1 printing-surface 
4}2x7; Ink and Sponge complete. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for 
trained nurses now ater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms. Hospital experience given if desired.) We help you 
find employment, rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


> wiain © 
PLAYS. eg 


FREE! ! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 

































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to the everyday experience of young pu- 
| pils, and the pupils are taught by prac- 
| tical exercises that grammar is a science 
| that they must use. There is alittle tech- 
nical grammar, especially verbs com- 
monly misused, and a drill on common 
errors of speech. ‘lhe purpose through- 
out is to establish the habit of right 
speech and correct writing in the pupil, 


| and in so far as possible, to show him 
the reasonableness and necessity of gram- | 


matical technique. Teachers are ad- 
vised to conduct lessons with books open, 
as far as possible, as it is better that 
pupils should be helped to understand and 
to act, rather than to remember the 
statements in the book. 


‘““Classroom Method and Manage- 
ment.’’ By George Herbert Betts, A. 
M., Ph. D., author of ‘‘‘'he Mind and Its 
Edueation.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 380pp. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

We have had many books on ‘‘ General 
Method,’’ and many more on the ‘‘ Method 
of the Recitation.’’ The trouble with 
most of the former class has been that 
they have been too general for definite 
help to the perplexed teacher; and ot 
the latter, that they have talked about 
the recitation, but never about a recita- 
tion. That fundamental defect is in this 
book eliminated very largely, if not en- 
tirely. The first part discusses ‘‘ general 
method,’’ but definite principles. The 
second takes each of the ‘‘Common 
Branches,’’ and, year for year and grade 
for grade, tells the teacher how to apply 
the definite principles already pointed 
out. It is more than a bock of ‘‘aids 
and devices,’’ it is a concrete application 
of established methods, previously stated 
with clearness, to the definite problems 
of each grade and of each subject. For 
the trained teacher this book cannot fail 
to be of interest. To the untrained 
teacher it offers a condensed yet clear 
synopsis of the entire subject of class- 
room method and lesson presentation, 


which she should not hesitate to avail 
herself of, at the earliest opportunity. 
‘*The Book of Seven Wishes.’’ Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by Gertrude Alice 
Kay, Author of ‘‘When the Sandman 
Comes,”’ etc. Cloth. 8vo. 224pp. $1.50. 
Postage 15c. Moffat Yard and Com- 


pany, New York. 

Since wishing is one of the pleasures 
of life with children, Miss Kay has 
struck a responsive chord in these sto- 
ries of seven children who each made a 
wish. There is Arabella, the little rich 
girl who was disagreeable, and who 
wished that ‘‘something would happen;’’ 
and Stephen, the boy who always said 
‘I forgot;’’ 
found the Secret Fairy to cheer her up, 
and Priscilla, who played alone in the 
attic and wished for friends, and found 
there the Spirit of one of her ances- 
tresses, the ‘‘ Little Bride,’’ who took her 
out from the lonely big house, and intro- 
duced her to other little children; and 
other children who made characteristic 
wishes and had them granted in marvel- 
ous yet logical fashion. ‘Il'here is a, les- 
son underlying each story; not blatant, 
but plain enough to be dise erned. The 
illustrations, in color and in black and 
white, are wel] drawn. 





and the Little Cripple who | 




















Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life-Size Bust Portraits 


Washington, Martha Washington, Lin- 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 22x 
28 inches. Price each (unframed) 20 cents, 
six for $1.00, postpaid. 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson. Size 22x28 inches. Price 
each (unframed), 60 cents; two for $1.00; 
three for $1.50, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the 20-cent pictures framed in our handsome 2-inch 
Solid Oak, black enameled frames, complete with frame and 
glass and securely packed for shipment, each $1.85; any two, 
$3.45; any three, $5.05; any four, $6.65; any five, $8.25; 
express extra. (In ordering the 60-cent pictures, add 35c 
additional for each pieture ordered. ) 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


of 


coln, 





Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as well. A series of the highest 
grade reproductions, furnished at moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being : The 
Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?” (Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Closeof Day (Adan), Boy 
hood of Lincolnj(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The Forum 
General Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna 
(Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and 

|} Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark ( Breton), The 


Sower (Millet), Spirit of '76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washingtor 
Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 

Size, 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any two, $1.70; any tive, $3.75, 
postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), 
$1.50; any two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


2-inch Solid Oak black or brown fre ames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, 
each $2.45; any two, $4.05; any three, $6.85; any tour, $9.05: any five, $11.25; any six, 
$13.45; expressextra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 60 cents to cost of each.) 
Catalog mailed free 


Special Day Books for February 


Any of the above framed in our 


Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotie airs, 9 popular folk sor te opening and 
miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. Per copy, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00, “aaeeeekas 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 page *rice, 25 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 page Price. 30 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Alice M. Kellogg. (4 page *rice, 25 cents. 

Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 pages Price, 30 cents. 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Paints A very fine Wash 

and 6 girls. Time, lhour, Seen Price, 25 cents. 


ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys , 
Our 1918 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Sc bests, mailed free upon 
request. Every teacher should havea copy! It isa guide book to the best of everything. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 


312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Hil. 


Dept. 11B, 






































How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give il 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
- Window Shades: 


are guaranteed to maximum an 
minimum of cost. 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


ive a 

















SPICELAND, 
LUTHER 0. DRAPER SH INDIANA 
A helpful little book for any- | Experienced te rs for preset 
one tear ‘hing beginning read - yr summer me nth to travel and 
ing; simple, comprehensive tandard educational work 
worked out step by step, with ‘ Hj acia eaticnie Bou Gell wine in cities and town samen ‘high chools. Addr 
Buttalo, New York 


and for seat work to follow the phonic lesson. | Dept. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING., 





2 100 copies $15.00. Address 


Single copies .25 ; < 
Katherine Stichter, Co. Supt., Washington, lowa 


$30 *) A WEEK EVENINGS. 
w Postag 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. Ne \Correaponden nee Ce 
Details FREE. ?roducers League. 334 Bt. 





FREE Booklet 
N.Y. 


1 MAKE IT. 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, 








POPULAR PICTURES 








PRINTED WEAVING MATS 


Teachers 





























Sepia, 16x20—Washing- a e 6 ah > a +p 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; saat tae “ : er oo oe t 4 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine printed om thick pay ) 
Madonna; Mother an e cut out; 15 mats...1 
Child; Windmill; Glean- READ THIS OUR BEST OFFER MATS, CUT. OUT 
ers; Angelus; Homeward. ? P $1.00 for Latta’s Bo« 
Each 20c; four for 70c. I wish to express my grat- _ Pay $ or ee a “ hawk ers SEES: 
50 Popular Pictures, itude as a teacher for the for Teachers or, add only 65¢ | ote assorted colors, half. 
half-cent size, asstd..20c sp lendid fourth edition of to the price of ca Or © Gnch slits, all cut out and 
Intermediate Language “Latta’s Book for Teachers.” following and ask for « ithe cot, Race a finely) mp paans 
Pictures, per set... ..20c Tt is far superior to any for- Latta’s Book for Teachers o scuinaal ton 3 
48 Indians, in native mer edition. One of the best 5 te vr cn i Mlustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards..... ) 
dress, with names, 7x9, bookform......25c things a teacher can get, 1s ee PI ee oe oa y New Primary Number ( is f leach 
Rirds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each......2c this book, and in ik opinion ore 1 Moih Saat ae. Primary Arith. Cards for W Worl 
irds papel te Bong ect : ee “The Reports ‘limination actical Methods, Aids ) 1 aah ae regener ' p ) 
oe et nem tat Register: ene a isces wok Diodes Te and Devices for Teach yo : 8 " : rea “ “ pe . ‘1 : 4 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS ics and Materials from the ers with Normal In Detain Me pat: ‘Sati as, di a 1 ries ( 
Common _ Branches,” “The structor, 1 year....... OU" 30) Si wing cand Dattebaa ba Carnal 
Five Soldier Boys Border, 15 in. high....10c Farm Stories,” ‘Pioneer Primary Education, 1 « 2.00 a se Winters Pa aatea den eed , ‘ 
Name any other Border Stencil, each...... 6c Stories,” and “Standard Popular Educator, 1 yr. 90 Carbon Paper, 20x30 et. 13c: 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz., asstd..25c Poems” are worth more than Progressive oe 1 wis 12 sheets.’ ; a 4 my 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Flag; Spread the price of the book, to say Sawer beat y “ : Dia 
Eagle; Washington on Horse; Pershing on nothing of the numerous oth- choo z ‘ oe Se = Sper ic 
Horse; Washington Crossing Delaware; er productions of great value Pathfinder, aoe Td -+ 1.00 ae 
Washington and Betsy Ross; Log Cabin; to any teacher, _ Irrespective Christian Hera year. a shin 
Uncle Sam; Battleship; Colonial Relics; of price, I consider this the Pictorial a w, yt ose 3.00 ME 
Birthplace of Lincoln; Mt. Vernon; Statue best book ever -_—o for be ’ + “ nn ae ig test SER ales 
of Liberty; Flags of Alles; Name any Cal- teachers.~—Wm. earhart, veryhody's iga k ag , 
endar, Map, Physiology or Easter subject. Danielsville, Pa. Postpaid, $1. 00 Scientific. American, 1 yr. 4.00 
NOTE [ssrutiigessaseense'scc™] J, § LATTA, INC, Box Y, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, U.S. A. 
and November issues of this magazine °9 
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Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ry: Shsiie eed Beh SG esas se Taking the 79 ‘%o Waste out of the 


Typewriter Business 
By E. W. S. Shipman 


Right now, when national economy is 
a vital thing in the life of the nation, 
the subject of typewriter waste and high 
typewriter prices is worth the attention 
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You Didn’t 
Receive A Present 


Christmas which cost ten dollars. 
If you did, it is worth less than 


A Set of 
Bennett Co-Ordinated Drills 


Every well known picture in the 
RNS world is illustrated and priced, 








280 also size and color given. The 

KS most elaborate and complete 

Ss > . ° 

Ks book of its kind ever published. 4 


“0 | A copy will be sent FREE upon 
Bp | application. 


WALTER L. LILLIE 
184 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


K: Address Manager of Educational Department 
“AO | oe 
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“BEWARE OF IMITATIONS” 
WITH_NAMES THAT SOUND THE SAME 


c 












phenomenal success of Plasteline= 
its universal use by noted sculptors and 
its endorsement by leading teachers—has 
prompted the manufacture of other sub- 
stitutes for clay, many of which are 
marketed under names closely resembling 
Plasteline. Remember 


ITELAINE 


CE MARE 
LAY -— MAL Taw 




















is the original And the most perfect aieiien addin ate on the market. It is an honest 
U.S. A. product, having been manufactured in this country for more than forty years. 
For your protection as well as ‘for your convenience” Plasteline is put up in a distinctive 
square package—four quarter pound rolls in the box, with the name in the particular 
form and design shown above. Insist upon this package and accept no substitutes, 
@Plasteline is the ideal material for all school modeling work. Write 
for beautiful color card and descriptive circular. | 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 















Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco | 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
— ae. 
































Measure the Penmanship of Your Pupils in Position, Movement,Speed and Form 
with the 
Standards for the Evaluation of Efficiency in Palmer Method Handwriting 


By A. N. Palmer, Author of the Palmer Method of Business Writing 





Chere are eight standards, one for each of the eight elementary school grades. The eighth grade standard 
used for meas uring ade “quately the penmanship of high and business school pupils. The fac-simile 
ns of _ ils’ penmanship — grade by grade—used in the standards were selected from more than 

nd specimens written by pupils under the observation of skilled ;Palmer Method Instructors. Thus, 


in their classification consideration of the elements of posture, movement, speed 
; in their tabulatio 
The ines Method Tabulating Pad 
-half the time usually taken to survey and grade a class in penmanship. 
The Palmer Method Standards for Evaluating Penmanship 
rinte pases nts, supervisors of penme inship, principals, 
*n them are enthusiastic in their praise. Th 
y understood, are easily used, and EVALUATE the important 


these standards repr 
and form, and exactne 


reduces more than one 


and teachers of 
1is is because the 





elt want. Super 
ywhere who have 


ally filling along 


penmanship 


are ¢ 
prac 













Standards are so simp that they are eas 
basic things in practical penmanship, 

PRICES: One standard, any grade, ten cents, postpaid. One full set of eight standards (one for each 
grade), fifty cents, postpaid. Tabulating pads containing twelve sheets, fifteen cents each, postpaid. Tabu- 
lating pad with one set of Standards postpaid, sixty cents. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 _irvi ng Pla New York, N. Y. 2 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
» Widener Bla , Philadelphia, Pa. P: almer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 






















My method is the only v to Pp! Yr » he ym 
xrowing again. es ANY, a eee 88, ‘harmle ar let free. 
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WORK. SALARY S175 for THREE MONTHS. 
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oe ee 2422: Mahler Park, 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED for EDUCATIONAL 


| A. E. Burns, Berkeley Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








MATERIAL FOR FEBRUARY 


PRINTED MUSLIN FLAGS MOUNTED ON Blackboard Poster Stencils d Poster S 


is oa PATRIOTIC AND HISTORICAL HISTORICAL AND PATRIOTIC 
4 flags per dozen - ets 

















oxes Flag Seals - - - 26 





CATALOGS 


COMPLETE 
Box N. 315, 


WRITE FOR 


Teachers’ School Supply House, 





Price 5e cach 


No 
no a Size 22x34 inches Price 10¢ each | Size 17x22 inches 
Ro & ee Order by number only Order by number only 
No. 7 Foreign Flags (your choice) Muslin, 93 P Flag 314 H Waving Flag 
Mounted on st Price $1.60 per dosen 42D Spread Easle 316 H Spread Eagle 
BEST GRADE COTTON BUNTING FLAGS aah phon a Hors 317 H Spinning Wheel 
Size 3 x 5 feet - Price $2.75 eact 597 PW nahing te on ont Be tsy Ross 318 H Liberty Bell 
Size 5 x 8 feet . Pr e $5.50 each 60L P Wa Hatchet Tree 319 H Soldier Boy with Gun 
602 P s i, 220 Ss ie 32 y ir 
ENTERTAINMENTS Goa P See a ens ee ee 
36 ets 640 X Ste 323. H Plymouth Rock 
77 N Large Spread 62 B Flag (Border) 
id 604 P His Home Mount Vernon 94 B Soldiers Boys (Border 
605 P Birthplace of Washington 80 B Cherry and Hatchet (Border) 
606 P ° 
o7r 
GOR P . . . ae 
609 P 400 Gummed Gold Stars 25 “ts 





Dallas, Texas 





Educational Pictures | 
Ss | 


& | how to offset it, and on a Standard Un- 





| of every teacher. Noone that I know 
of has ever told the real truth about the 


deplorable typewriter waste, a waste of 


79%, which has been more responsible 
; for high typewriter prices than any other 
| one thing. When you once understand 
what the exact situation is, its causes 
and effects, you will also understand 


derwood, for example, you will be able 
; to save more than half the manufac- 
| turer’s price. 


No one would think of selling a Pack- 


ard car for junk just simply because it 
| had run 10,000 miles. A car like the 
Packard will last for years. So few of 


‘again. Exactly the same 
of tpyewriters. An Underwood, for ex- 


design and construction made. 
of the machines used by big’ business 
houses and teachers everywhere. It is 
the Packard of the typewriter business. 
Now, a big business institution uses 
hundreds of typewriters. They pay $100 
for each machine. After a while these 
machines become worn, needing new 
type, a thorough going over, re-align- 
ment. A typewriter is like any other 
fine machine—it needs care. So the 
business house calls in a_ typewriter 
salesman and says, ‘‘We have 300° ma- 
chines. What will you allow us on new 
machines?’”’ 





mechanics, and the manufacturer is not 
in the business of rebuilding machines. 
He wants to sel! new machines only, for 
$100.00 each. Twenty-five years ago I 
observed this typewriter waste. I found 
out that 79% of an Underwood type- 
writer consists of unwearable parts; 
that 21% only are wearable, 
when you replaced this 212; you had a 
machine that looks, acts, and is as good 
as new. 

The point that I make is that if an in- 


stitution like mine did not exist today, | 


| which saves this 797; waste, there would 


writer, no 


"used, 








be nothing but $100 machines _ sold. 
American people would have to pay mil- 


matter how short a time 

would be thrown into the scrap | 
heap and sold for junk. I started in by | 
buying a few machines from the manu- | 
facturer and tearing them down, re- | 
building from top to bottom. That was | 
25 years ago. I took the machines that 
had been used by business houses, bought 
the 79’> unwearable parts, and with the 
21% new parts that I secured from the 
manufacturer, I made the machine new 
again. ‘That was my start. To-day I do 
this same thing, only on a bigger and 
more efficient basis. I have a five-floor 
factory, and over 200,000 customers. I 
handle no other machines but Standard 
Visible Writing Underwoods, and I buy 
all my machines and new parts direct 
from the Underwood Company. 

Don’t confuse me with the ordinary 
typewriter dealer. I do not deal in sec- 
ond-hand machines. Every machine 
goes through a complete factory system, 
and there is no other like it in the world. 
I am to-day the largest typewriter re- 
builder in the world. Each machine is 
taken entirely apart. The frame is re- 
enameled,’ the bright parts re-nickled. 
All parts unfit tor further service are 
replaced by brand new parts. Each ma- 
chine is equipped with new type, new 
platen, new ribbon vibrator, new front 
scale, new feed roll, new ribbon, space 
bar, key rings, key "glasses, rubber feet, 
etc. In reassembling, each machine 
passes through 20 different operations 
by 20 different mechanics, each a spe- 
cialist in his line. One man puts on the 
Two-Color Ribbon attachment, for ex- 
ample. That isall he does. Expert type- 
writer mechanics re?djust and re-align 
each machine. It will stand any type- 
writer test. Thatis how I save the 79% 
waste. 

Teachers everywhere know my insti- 
tution, The Typewriter Emporium, Chi- 





and that | 


the total parts of an automobile are ac- | 
' tual wearing parts that a thorough over- | 
: hauling practically gives you a new car | 
thing is true | 


ample, is one of the best machines in | 
It is one | 


‘The business house has _ no | 
‘typewriter garage or expert typewriter 





; lions of dollars more, and every type- | 
| 
| 


“Writing for Busy Work” 
They Cost Only a Dollar Bill. 
See our advt. on page 11 of the 
January issue of the Instructor. 
Bennett-Lester Publishing Co. 
New Brighton, Pa. 














HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE - 


COM. DRAPER 














14 Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans, 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. a. Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, - with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology » with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. —- in Geolog: with Ans .25 
14 Yrs -in School "Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


can make themselves under- 
stood in Belgium, France or 
in the enemy’s country with 


INTERNATIONAL 


ORY ERS ATI BOOK 


ENGLISH--FRENCH COMBINED ENGLISH--GERMAN 
Words and 
necessary in 
and = everyday 
course, with the 
Pronunciation 
Made Easy 
KHAKI CLOTH, Limp. 
Price 35 Cents, POSTPAID. 
ACTIVE SERVICE BINDING, 
with Button Flap (like cut) 
Price 75. cents. 

‘At All Booksellers. 
CAUTION, Avoid reprints 
Insist on the 
INTERNATIONAL 
10 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 

















phrases 
military 
inter- 




















THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 


Rs Teacher's sites Py 


ean earn big profits selling our 46-page Brochure, 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN FULL, a study by Questions and Answers with 
on analytical Index by Dr. W. H. Greever, D. D., of 
the Survey Pub. Co. Sells at sight. Nothing like it 
onthe market. Youneedit. Send 20 cents 
stamps or coin for a copy and particulars. 


VERA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
420 Law Building, Baltimore, Md. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Home Geography. a first year text book for pupils: 40¢; The 
World as a Whole, 30¢: North America, 30e; South America and 
Europe, 80¢; Asia, Africa and Australia, 80¢; the latter four are 
reference notebooks containing physical, rainfall, drainage, 
product, population and other maps for coloring; pages to be 
filled in by the pupils in their own handwriting; much sub- 
ject matter,space for mounting pictures, ete.; making them 
of inestimable value to a pupil in the study of geography. 
Outline Maps. Ours is the best and most ¢ omplete series of 
desk maps published. Send for catalogue and prices. 
McKnight & McKnight, Publishers, Normal, Il. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Personally taught by famous author of Stories—Plays— 
Text-books. Send for free copy of his book “The Short Road,” 
HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 

25 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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High School Course 


in Two Yé 


Here is a thorough, complete,-simplified 


High School Course that you can complete in two 
—. Meets college entrance requirements. Prepared 
y leading professors in universities and academies, 


Study at Home in Spare Time 


A high school education 





multiplies your chances for Menand| 
success in business or social life, 
Study this intensely interesting Women 


who were denieda 


course in spare time without inter- 
high-school train- 


feringwith yourregular work, Make 

the most of your natural ability, | ing can make up 
Send your name and for e thin eb 

FREE Book address on a letter ‘lifted course "at 

or post card for fullinformation. No oblf- ome. Hundreds 

gation. It’s absolutely free. Writ nen have profited by 


American School of Correspondenc: this remarkable 
Dept. P3232, Chicago, Ilin liinois opportunity. 


"$20 


Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, 
VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, GUITAR OR CORNET 
Given absolutely free to first new pupil in each locality. We 
have the most wonderful, New, Easy-to-Learn system for 
teaching you to play by note the Piano, Organ, Violin, Mando- 
lin, Guitar, Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet. Even young 
children learn quickly.2 A very small charge for lessons— 
just a few cents a week—your only expense. Pay nothing if 
you fail to learn. Complete outfit free with every instrument. 
Act now, while this offer lasts. No obligations. Write today. 
Slingertand School of Music, Dept.24, Chicago, til. 

































r The greatest power! fn the world fs effective, forcefad speech. VR 
Put power in your words — em win success, fame and 
iu.fluence for you. Your brains lees: experiences, cannot be 
real you have proved them to others by your speech. 


Put your ideas *‘across."' Be 

Mas‘er Any Situation fio finn oie ets what he 
goes after. Mako others do your will’ Be at ease before any audi- 
nce. Developa a PS compelling way of speaking and your 

$ ccess io certain. Let mort about our Effective Speaking 
Cou Servi ice—new won: erful method that now makes it 
easy ti is i pow er in your spare moments. 

Easy, common sense methods that bring immediate results. 


Special Limited Offer Fo" 2¢vcrtising purposes. 


Sreorsinaky oe for a short time. Full information on re- 








your name and address now. e Write at once. 


se ange?” Chicago, Ill. 


quest. Send 
North American Institute, 








Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICAGO, INCLUDING 
Training School for Nurses 
College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
high school and two years of college work required 
forentrance. The Training School for Nurses is open 
to young women of good character, ages 19 to 35, 
Over 5000 graduates of both schools, 'The institution 
is endowed, and owns all its own buildings, For in- 
formation regarding medical school, nurses’ training 
school or hospital, address DR. JOS. P. COBB, 
Dean, Box 12, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 





Short hours. Easy work. No strikes, No hard times. 
Steady, lifetime position. $75 to $15 
start. Quick promotion. If youare| an ca? = es 
ze 180 
write for, F ‘REE book that 
tells about these and many 
. oF @’ other wonderfaladvantages 
offered by U. S. Government. Railway Maul, Post yee Custom 
House, Panama Canal gad pene divisions, Robot S unter former 
Civil Service Secretary-Ex ner. xs ou can qualify, Write for FREE 


ROOK and Special 20 Day Otte or NO 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 152 News Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, T.ife posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. goth sexes, 
No? political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not _——— Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, = WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HNTNNIIQINHIY 














ENMNHIM 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Excellent three year course--Maternity--Medical--Surgical-- 
hildren and X-ray departments. 
s an allowance each month. 


Maintenance provided as well = 
NY further information write. = 
Tl NURSES SCHOOL 

vara Cc a Til. = 


$25 to $35 a Week ie Senne 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, 
Wy secluded, educative; special employment contrac t. 
Write for free booklet; tells how and gives the proof, 


THE NATIONAL P’ ROOFREADE RS’ ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers.a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying, For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, HL, 
ORATIONS, Says, Debates, ete., prepared 
for individual requirements, 


Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 


Money Saving Magazine Clubs 


Send for our free catalogue which quotes you rates on 
every publication in the world. We save you money on your 
reading matter, RK. B. Johnson, 5701 Peoria St., Chicago, HI, 


P L AY OPERETTAS 


















Addresses, Speciy! Papers, Ks- 











without Music.Catl. free 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


cago, Illinois, and use my Underwoods. 
They buy from me direct, getting a ma- 
chine that looks, acts and is as good as 
new, a machine that is guaranteed for 
five years’ service. They save over one- 
half the price of a new Underwood, and 
can try it for ten days free, and if not 
entirely satisfactory can return it at my 
expense. Write me personally for cata- 
logue No. 164.—Adv. 





We have received from Lucia May 
| Wiant, Supervisor of Expression in the 
Dayton, Ohio, Schools, a collection of 
memory gems compiled by her for graded 
schools, under the title ‘‘For Memory’s 
Garden.’’ It has been adopted and pub- 
lished by the Board of Education of 
Dayton for use in the schools of that 
city. The compiler has been very pains- 
taking in her work on this book and the 
arrangement is unique. There are forty 
selections for each grade from the first 
to the eighth, one for each week of 
the school year, and so arranged that 
the same numbered selection in every 
grade is appropriate to the same period 
of the year or the special days celebrated 
in school. 


The ‘‘ Har! Pledge,*’ as originated and 





Word Power 


published by Mrs. Hattie D. Harl for 


the ‘Junior Ar my of the Food Release,’’ 
has been adopted in Council Bluffs, Ia., 
| and is rapidly spreading. ‘lhe card 


| pledges the pupil who signs it to abstain 
| from ‘‘fretfully or complainingly finding 
fault’’ with the food set before him 
while his country is at war, or criticising 
such food'while at the table, but in every 
way making it easy for those who must 
feed him, and do so without leaving some 
one else hungry. ‘The pledge includes a 
fine of one cent, to be self imposed for 
each infraction. The project has the ap- 
| proval of the Iowa State Superintendent 
of Schools, the Woman’s Division of the 
Council of National Defense, P. P. Clax- 
ton, National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Herbert Hoover, Food Admin- 
istrator. Parents and teachers can help 
to give the children a wholesome sense 
of responsibility for food conservation, 
and help them to develop character 
through voluntary self-denial. 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency of Chi- 
cago, which for the past fifteen years 
has been doing business at 628 S. Wabash 
Ave. has moved its quarters to the new 
Kimball Building, 25 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard. The constant increase in the busi- 
ness of the Agency made this removal 
necessary. The Agency’s new pamphlet 
‘“*Teaching as a Business’’ contains in- 
teresting chapters on salaries as affected 
by the .war, and much information of 

value to tee achers ; and others engaged in 
educational work: Sent free to any ad- 
dress. ‘To bring its business nearer to 
many of its clients the re has 
established branch offices at 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, under the 
management of S. A. MacKenzie; Spo- 
kane, Washington, C. R. Harmeson, 
Manager; and Denver, Colorado, John 
Girdler, Manager. These places have 
been chosen because they are large cen- 
ters of population in which there are 
many good schools. The men at the 
head of these Agencies have had suc- 
cessful experience in the educational 
field and are believed ‘to possess apti- 
tude for Agency work. 





Patriotic plays will ‘‘have the floor’’ 
this year, and new ones adapted to pre- 
sent conditions will be especially desir- 
able. Of this class ‘‘The Girl Over 
Here,’’ by Marie Doran, will recommend 
itself for its dialogue and its spirit. Pub- 
lished by Samuel French, New York. 





Be sure and observe the National Week 
of Song in your schools this year—Feb- 
ruary 17th to 28d. You will find it en- 
joyable, enlivening, inspiring, and ben- 
eficial in every way. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


Allteachers shouldtry the U.S. Governmentexamina- 
tionssoonto be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to SI800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L245, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing ‘all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination Ci which 








& CANTATAS with and 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad.St.,Chicago, Ill. 


questions, 
will be sent free of charge. 

















You Can Get a Big 6x10 ft. Flag for Your 
School or Classroom ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Here Is Our Plan:— 
We will send you a gross of our Special Pencils, each one inscribed : 
“Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.”’ Distribute them among t 
pupils to be sold in the school, on the street, in the homes, stores, of! 
s houses, ete., at five cents each, After the sale, send us the 











busines: 


proceeds and we will ship you at once ae jelivery charges prepaid 

of our large 6x10 ft, Fast Color Flags, 48 stars, all seamsdouble stitched 
heavy canvas he ae. metal grommets, sews 
stars and sewed stripes and suitable for indoor « 


outdoor us e 

_ Remember th it 
just now than ever before 
there is noexcuse forany school being 
nice clean banner, Pencils are used in 
tities everywhere—the pupils in the school use 
lotof them andas future American Citizens the 
will enjoy selling the pencils, know 
proceeds are for such a good cause. The spe 
printing which we place on each pencil free of e« 
makes the selling easy and they can dispos« 
them within a very short time, 

We can refer vou to many ch 
tate and locality hav 


“Old Glory” means more to 
and by our lit 








Ing one or more ot our flag 

One teacher write ‘Your plan is much easier 

than selling buttons: Be ides ever ne receive 

full value for their money.”’ 

F¢ SOT FLAGS instead of the large one, or send y« 

also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, 
I 








If you prefe r, we will give you TWO FIVE 
asetof SEVEN Allies’ Flags, if desired. We 
Lincoln, Franklin, Grant or Wilson—ric hly mounted in Hea 
back and glass fronts, measuring 22x28 inches, for the sale of : 

Talk it over today—fill out the attached form and mail at once, 
solutely free of cost and you will be more than pleased with this easy 
flags. REMEMBER—No money in advance, no charges to pay, no risk, no di 


Hundreds of Others Say the Same 


Solid Oak Frames with dust-proof 
single gro: of the pencils, 
We'll send you the pencils ab- 
way of getting such a nice 
appointment, 















Our fl us hia ibe n received and It fs per fectly sati to { ery pr 
In every wi The children are de lige heed with it We th ank } snk y 
ye x Very much for the flag you | v4 M 
r Mis Ruth Mack, Bradford, Ohlo. | flag and wis ext 

"Received the flag Q. K. and am very much pleased with | ane it sa lighted. by 
it. Many thanks Nellie ™. Willis, Spearfish, P ito well tr per 

I He . Danville 
ey u received the flag ew days ago, Every one was de- | ° - 
Tigh ed with it. Lan ling you another ord e send la it ro fpencile., This n 
Is to the add mentione Eliza- y 
gen, Principal, Frankfort 





the pen 
beth, Ste Joseph's Academy, New Orlear 


THE OSBORNE SPECIAL TY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 


(Su yioRBu nS. Osborn 
Fe ee I ee ree a 
t FEB=18 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. WE’LL DO THE REST. } 
t The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York = wee reer ee 1 4 

Gentlemen :— You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your Specia W 4 
> sell them at 5¢ each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disp 1 It were 4 
} upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choice of the flags or pi: any 4 
r seribed above, 4 
t Ship pencils tocseeceeeeees ] 
OT ner rcrrrrrrrerrrr { 
‘4 4 
Pb Name of Schooleceeses eerrrererr Tre eee Name of Teacher....eeeeees scenes 4 
te PPO OT ee ee 
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All Articles Below 


=Are Guaranteed= 


Everything you wish for educational purposes can be had from us. We guar- 
antee all our goods as represented. When you order add, the postage neces 
sary to send the article to you. Notice the weight of each article is given. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Chicago Peneil Sharpener. 
Cutters | 





will not dull until 
many thous ane point have 


been produced, Vill no 











































break lead, Weight 1)» li 
Price Only cescsceceees We ; 
Chieage Giant Model, Shar- hair 
pens any size pencil, ; 
Shaving receptacle — se- per doz, $2.00; per box, 40z., 25e. Box No \ 
curely locked on, Can be tains four hard cake 7 camel hair brush, 
fastened to wall or table, rice per dozen, $2.03 | Cs 
Wt. 1 Ibs, Prices. 81.35 School Seissors. Sharp or Nickel 
Large Word Builder, Printed on both sides of tab- Dialed, POF COE oscerssecscscsccccsoseseseess #4 
lets an inch square, Weight 5 02, Price++eseeset ic Kaphia Frames. Rou the t 
i si parts, per doz., 20¢, i fran 
Beginner's Sentence Builder. !Introduces the picto rice, including 2 part ; 
rial element, 28 ecards with pictures and unusual var S supcitenul’ San Wate. snenmende teu i 
ety of small ecards bearing nam« s of pictur «et t al _* . ~ 
Amour yout FL Per box, wt.70z. Price 24 
and many subordinate words, 1t. 6 oO. De 
RAWING PAPERS 
New Word Builder. Each box contains more tha Rien Sere ere Price Weight 
200 pieces. Capitals, small letters, numerals and a D-E Sper Whit acct tees 
punctuation marks. Weight 30z. Price....++- Ie 6x9 per 100 sheet ia . a4 
Phonograms or Perception Cards, 60 cards cont - x12 per 100 st t J ‘ 80 154 Ib 
ing the simplest phonograms or word names of word Cre Mi aand G1 M 
families. Weight 2 Ibs. Price.ccccccseces. ccvesbine 6x9 per 100 
Number Builder, Weight 8 02. Pricesssseceees 12 ee at 
Colored Tablets for Nomber Work, Strong paste- o 
board tablet one inch in diameter, 120 circular, 120 9x12 per 100 sh Ib 
square and 120 triangle, Six assorted colors, K 
Weight 10.02. Price esccecccccescccccccecseccssshit 2 per 100 sheets. cccccccccccccccccece ” ] 
Dushonc’s Pieure Cards. To train for reading num- | DE Tinted Drawing Const uetion and Meneting Papers 
ber combinations at sight. 30 eards about 2!ox | Twe nty Lye and beau a! Mes, SIZE wt. I Ih 
27 printed on each side w ith: a different combina tion, j Oey HELY shee red, (ez black, No, ¢ ’ ! 
Weight 502. Price cccccseccccces eccccccccescoes os. | blue, white, No, 20 green, 25¢. All other , 20 
ies | ) ' 
Edueational Clock Dial. 12-inch « ‘ 
Plastie-O, A perfect substitute for modeling clay, weight ib pee price « “4 hase. 4'n ind 
Thoroughly plast nd will remain pliable, Colors, @ ard, weight 2 0 price ¢ 1 al 
0 Te Cot Green ; ht 20 o7 aE IE hein 
Brown, Terra t reen and Gray. Weight 2 aaa Waon: Matha Gunde: Rios ¥ aeolian 
Price. sccccccsccccvcees Coecce covcccecccscceseesel’ £00 Ps 
rt V imple objects, wt. 502. VP ti) 
: Enieekine, 2041 urds, »zray, assorted veyeta 
DISSECTED MAPS fruits,ete. Wt.50z, Price #0e, No.3 kr 
No, 4264 U.S, Dissected Map. Mounted on wood, orted, easy desig Ww 
ME: DIME, PMG ccnacescucsccsaveccctcecce - 606, Vz MG cdadauenedceueue-eeceeéankeenia deen 
No, 4202 U.S. Disseeted Map. Mounted on he n, standard color 
pulp board, Wt. 1702. Pricc.cccsccseceeseescesBar ye lard 
OZ, price »l paper of 25n »wt.1 02,1 ithe 
Industrial Weaving. Made from Tinted Construc- Chart Outfit, Exeel-All Chart Marker, Conta ! 
tion Paper, strong, durable and of artistie color and small letters, arithmetical sig ete Ove 
Put up 25 gray mats and 25 fringes, assorted colors, rubber st mind Price set No, F wt ] » £16 
ina package, Weight 12 oz, Price , I’ t w Ibs, &2.90, 
GET OUR CATALOG which will | be of arent help to you. It will give you 
hundreds of school reom suggestions. Write for it today from 


The Dobson-Evans Co., 3(0 North Front St., Columbus. Ohio 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





512 Pages es 
Over 500 iiaeeelinns 
The Two Volumes Complete, Price $5.00 


Size, Printing, Binding, Ete. (asic 


Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two 
y 

in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the 
page. 
350-page books. 
tionally 
paper, especially made to secure the quality and 
finish necessary to produce the best results in 
printing. 
giving an unusually 
the durability essential to books intended for 
daily 
stamped in gold. 


¢ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
rs 
+ 
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Prerereees 


What Will Your Answer Be? 


TEACHERS: We want to send you these books for ten days’ examination AT OUR 
EXPENSE in order that you may decide whether or not they are exactly suited to 


your individual needs. 


There is only one way to judge as to the value and helpfulness 


of any book or set of books and that is by subjecting them to the test of actual 


use. 


We want you to apply this test to these books. 


Order them sent on approval. 


Keep and use them for ten days and if they do not stand the test, notify us and we 


will send postage for their return. 
Each 


Volume 
9x12 
Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


FOR ees 
VOLUME 4 





Practical 


text. 
olumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages 
The contents are equal to four ordinary 
The text is printed in excep- 


readable type ona heavy weight book 


full baby seal Keratol, 
attractive appearance and 


Bound in 


use for a long period of time. Title is 


Spelling, 


Use Order Blank below. 
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Use This Order Blank—-Send No Cash 


F. A. OWEN .PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. 

You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my addre 
below PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR 
TEACHERS, complete in two volumes. 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep 
them and make payment as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next 
month, $1.00 on the fifteenth of the following month and $3.00 on 
the fifteenth of next November, or to remit the cash price of $4. 
on the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 

If not satisfactory, | agree to advise you to that effect within ten 
days of the receipt of the ‘books, in which case you will send 
stamps for their return and cancel this order. 


Name......- TELEPECELECTOCLOTOOSTOLES TTT Te TTT Tee Tee eT eee 


PM eae naw inbhapeeusshe sbpibsn' an asesaccakene 


Street or R. F. D 





boseres 
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SEND NO CASH. 


Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers 


Compiled by the Editors of Normal Instructor: 
Primary Plans in Collaboration With 
Many of the Foremost Educators 


VERY teacher, no matter how well quali- 
fied by training and experience, feels the 
need of every available source of help and 

information supplying new ideas and sugges- 
tions for carrying on the daily work of the 
schoolroom. 


It is with a view to supplying this need 
that Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers has been prepared. In these books, 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, 
the best talent and the years of experience of 
many successful teachers, all of them specialists 
in their respective branches. 


The chief ambition of the publishers in the 
production of Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers has been to provide a work 
of the greatest possible value and usefulness to 
teachers in grade and rural schools and at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher can 
procure it. Thousands of sets of these books have 
been sold and we hear nothing but expressions of ap- 
proval from those who are using them. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I — Reading, Arithmetic, | VOLUME II — Agriculture, Nature 

Language, 
History, Hygiene, Physical Edu- | 
cation, Gymnastics and Games, 
Picture Study. 

Each of the above subjects is treated in the most practical and 
helpful manner possible. 
more than 500 illustrations. 
departments in full confidence of being able to find just the material 
needed for her use. 


: all In providing the material for 
Pr actical-—-Usable Helpful these books the aim has been to 
make them thoroughly practical. 
most careful consideration, so that the ideas presented may be of the 
greatest use and helpfulness. 


Illustrations More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout 


Study, Story Telling, Dramatiz- 
ation, Drawing, Writing, Seat 
Work, Domestic Science, Plays 
and Exercises, Recitations. 


Geography, 


‘The contents comprise over 400 topics and 
The teacher can turn to any of the various 


Every subject has been given the 


the books, splendidly and effectively illustrate the 


The Art Section is embellished by a large number of reproduc- 
tions from famous paintings, selected because of their adaptability for 
picture study in the schools. 
of plates in colors. 


Easy Terms 


ment on the 15th of the month following the receipt of the books, 


a discount of 50 cents is allowed making the net cash price $4.50. Of 
course, if the books are not satisfactory, no payment whatever is required; simply notify 
us to that effect within ten days and postage will be immediately sent for their return, 


The Drawing Section has several pages 


$1.00 on the 15th of month following 
date of order; $1.00 on the 15th of 
the next succeeding month and $3.00 
on the 15th of next November, or to 
those desiring to remit in one pay- 


Send No Cash 


[S"lf you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and 
mail to us at once the accompanying Order Blank. The 
books will be immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 

lf satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

We want you tb see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Lincoln on the Film 














Benjamin Chapin as Abraham Lincoln 


[If the above picture were presented 
without caption or explanation it would 
be accepted by everyone as a photograph 
of Abraham Lincoln, though in an unu- 
sual pose. As explained, ‘however, it is 
from a photograph of Benjamin C hapin 
in his interpretation of the Great E’man- 
cipator. This is an 
painstaking care and study which the 
actor has devoted to this characterization 
and of the excellence of the entire pro- 
duction. We are glad to have the picture 
in this issue, together with that of St. 
Gaudens’ famous statue and other Lin- 
coln features. It will be most interesting 
to compare the picture given here with 
other Lincoln pictures available. | 

Since the motion picture has hecome 
so universal teachers everywhere are 
struggling with the problem of a higher 
grade of production, and in most centers 
their success is indifferent. Teachers 
find it difficult to find ‘‘ better pictures’’ 
and when worth-while films really are 
found, managers of motion picture thea- 
ters hesitate about booking them, for it 
is unfortunately an established fact that 
the average so-called ‘ ‘better picture,’ 
does not always bring profit to the thea- 
ter. And the theater manager, like any 
other business man, deals in the goods 
that sell the best. Paramount Pictures 
Corporation believes it has solved the 
‘*better pictures’’ problem in presenting 
Benjamin Chapin’s ‘‘The Son of Democ- 
racy,’’ a series of ten stories, each com- 
plete in itself, each consuming thirty 
minutes in the screen presentation. One 
is to be released each week, and the first 
is to be ready early in February. 

““The Son of Democracy’’ is made up 
of dramas from the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Benjamin Chapin, a Lincoln au- 
thority, lecturer, and the best imperson- 
ator of the martyred president, has been 
working five years on ‘*The Son of De- 
mocracy. Mr. Chapin understands, as 
teachers have learned, that the ‘‘best’’ 
picture is the one that first entertains. 
Purely historical pictures and ‘‘educa- 
tionals’’ fail in their purpose, for they 
are usually dry and uninteresting. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s life—as boy and man—is 
so dramatic, so full of humor and pathos, 
containing every element of dramatic 
value, that Mr. Chapin has been able to 
make each of his stories first-class en- 
tertainment. He has solved the exhibi- 
tor’s problem, for these are ‘‘better pic- 
tures’’ that will satisfy managers, please 
the motion picture ‘‘fans,’’ and are his- 
torically correct, inspiring, and power- 
fully, though subtilely, educational. 

‘*The Son of Democracy’’ begins with 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln in the fa- 
mous log cabin. It shows the strong 
influence of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, her 
sweet character, the rough, uneducated 
Tom Lincoln, and young Abe’s efforts to 
learn to read and write. Later, ‘‘The 
Son of Democracy’’ portrays Lincoln’s 
war problems, his convictions regarding 
slavery, and treats with great sympathy 
the conflict of ideas between the North 


and South. ‘The ‘‘boy’’ stories are 
crowded with simple humor. 
[In the full page announcement of the “Son of 


Democracy,” page 14, it will be seen that a picture 
of Chapin as Lincoln, and copy of the Gettysburg 
Address may be had by mailing the coupon to the 





address given.] 
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Without expense to 
you, you may secure 
handsome U.S. Flags 
foryourhome orschool 


and without effort. 
Upon 
we will send you 50 
highly polished enam- 
eled metal U.S. 
Flags, or Flag Bows, 
for which your pupils 
will find ready sale at ten cents each. 
= Onreceipt from you of the proceeds of $5.00 we will 
at once forward you, charges prepaid, either :— 





embroidered stars, or 
1 32x48 In. Printed Silk U. S. Flag 


In one of Pres. Wilson’s Flag Day Speeches 


“*I am sorry that you do not wear a little Fla 
Union every day instead of Some days, and I « 
you if you lose the physi¢al emblem to b 

ou Wear it in your heart, and the heart of America shail 

interpret the heart of the world.’ 





of the 


Me 








BOWS, and we will at once forward you fifty, postpaid. 
Price List of Flags mailed on request. 


VICTORY FLAG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Peoples Gas Building, 1205S. tot ete -«» Chicago 
ST mitt NM Human TH 


Blonde and Brunet Pupils 


The teacher must know the character of his pupils 
if he is to help them in making the most of their 
talents and in overcoming their faults. One of the 
clearest guides to character is coloring. The blonde 
and the brunet invarably possess certain character- 
istics. Each is fitted to do certain kinds of work, un- 
fitted todo other kinds; each has certain virtues 
and certain faults. These are explained in “Blondes 
and Brunets,” a fascinating book by Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford, recognized as one of the world’s 
leading scientists in character analysis. It tells 
how the two types developed, their place in history, 
their character, talents, and achievements; how they 
work, play, sin, grow ill, recover, love, hate, and fight; 
where they should live, what work they should do, 
what faults they should overcome, Brief, scientific, 
enthralling, Forty-eight pages. Artcraft paper 
binding 15¢e, cloth 25c. Send money or stamps. 
Postage will be prepaid. 

Henry Alden, Inc., Office 1923. 50 E. 42nd St., 











NEW YORK 





The Key 

To Success 

The secret of busi- 

ness and social suc- 

cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an_ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select —— facts, 
figures, names, faces. Enables you 
to concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Hasy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

veloping memories of thousands. 


Prof, Write e Today ‘i: for | free Saar Mee to 
Henry emery Yee ot nies ae obteln in my 
Dickson, ett book, **How ‘Do Speak In Public.’ 


Principal 


Dickson School of aes, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 
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JUST PUBLISHED | 


A New Patriotic Entertainment in One Act, - 
E for Eight Female Characters 


The Girls Over Here 


BY MARIE DORAN 

This entertainment has been written to fill 
= the present needs for a patriotic play for female 
= characters, and it is eminently suited to Red 
= Cross benefits and patriotic functions, The 
= cast is eight female characters, and the one - 
scene a simple interior. It can be easily pro- 
duced as no difficult scenery or properties are 
required. The characters are seven young 
ladies who are interested in working for the = 
victory of Uncle Sam and his Allies, and the 
= wife of a Grand Army man, who plays a sympa- 
> thetic part. No royalty is charged for its pro- 
duction by amateurs. Price 25 cents. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 28-30 bona —_ St. »New a Y. 


ARIUIAAUAUETEALAOUN 


P i. 

DEBATE OUTLINES any subject = 

special articles written to order on any subject. 
The Debater’s Guide 25c 


JOHN H. ARNOLD Cedar Falls, Iowa 

















Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 


e 
Writers=!:° Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 


USE The Rig ht nae 





i n The Right P lace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 





port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


room, absolutely free = 


application, = 


1 5x8 Ft. All Sewed Cotton U. S. Flag, with — 
he said :— = 


Write us advising whether you prefer U. S. FLAGS or FLAG = 
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Special War Duty for Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers 


Home economics teachers in the schools 
are told in a recent cireular of the Bu- 
reau of Education that a special obliga- 
tion rests upon them to take an active 
part in the national food and clothing 
problems arising from the war. ‘hey 
are in a strategie position, according to 
the Bureau’s circular, which says: 

““Teachers of home economics can 
reach into the homes of the patrons of 
the publie schools and aid in extending 
a knowledge of food conditions. They 
can explain the reasons why American 
families are asked to modify some of 
their food habits. They can raise food 
economy to the plane of patriotic ser- 
vice. They can assist families in matters 
of economy so that better living condi- 
tions can be maintained. Of course, all 
home economies teachers will alter lab- 
oratory practices so as to conform to 
present food conditions, but they may 
do much more; they may carefully make 
plain the reasons why America with her 
abundance of food material asks her 
people to select carefully, use wisely, 
and waste not one particle.’’ 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Order pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens 


NOW FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


‘The Perry Pictures 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents. Size 544x8 


Send 30 cents for February Set of 20 pictures or 
60 cents for set of 40. No two alike. Size 54x88. (eat 
i 

Smaller. Half Cent Size. For 50 or a 
more, 


{Notice that the price of the Half Cent Size has not been 
changed as yet.] 






3x34. 


Catalogue of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions, fora dime. (Please do not send for the 
catalogue without enclosing the dime. ) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


PRINCE oP ae bay eee R 
er than this pleture) 


(The Haif Cont St 


Box 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





‘Beautiful and Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Consists in our attractive poems printed upon our Heavy Satin 
Ribbon Bookmarks, Colors, Lavender. White, Blue, Pink, 
{ Nile Green, Orange, and Se arlet,: ussorted, or one color furnished, 


Our New Poems, Une le, Sam’s Soldiers, Light Bearers, 
and ‘A Fond Good Bye.’ 
PRICE LIST :—Ten or ‘sl large = 


ze Ribbon Marks, 8x9 Iinche 








The circular points out that home eco- 
nomics teachers have already assisted | 
materially in the work of food preserva- | 
tion. Sewing courses in the schools may | 
be modified to meet war needs. ‘‘It | 
should be required that half of all class | 
work be done upon old material,’’ says | 
the Bureau. ‘‘The value in teaching les- | 
sons in thrift cannot be overestimated. 
Whenever possible, articles useful to 
others rather than to the pupil should 
be made. This is valuable in establish- 
ing among the pupils interest in the | 
great national and patriotic movement | 
of the present time and in suppressing | 











——ee 





selfishness and vanity. There is no par- 
ticular reason why the student in sew- 
ing should carry away the product of 
her efforts. ‘The instruction is given, as | 
is all other instruction in schools, for 
training the intelligence and the skill of | 
the student. To rely upon the selfish 
desire of the student for an article of 
personal use or adornment to hold her 
interest is to undervalue the real purpose 
of the work. Students in the seventh 
and eighth grades and high school classes 
may sew for the Red Cross on various 
hospital garments. In this work both 
speed and efficiency may be developed. 
If each child who makes a garment is 
permitted to attach the name of her 
school and room to the garment she will 
be more interested. The acceptance of 
these suggestions entails additional work 
and responsibility for the teacher in 
charge. It will be necessary that she 
establish among the mothers of the chil- 
dren in her classes an understanding of 
the purposes and of present economic 
conditions as they relate to the woolen 
and cotton fabrics. Adaptation of home 
economics courses to war needs will 
strengthen rather than weaken the work 
as heretofore given, and will be of great 
value in awakening among the students 
interest in the world problems of to-day. ’’ 


The A. N. Palmer Company, New 
York, announce the “Standards for the 
Evaluation of Efficiency in Palmer 
Method Handwriting.’’ The tests are 
for the eight grades and are contained 
in eight 4to leaflets, four pages, showing 
standards for six grades of penmanship 
from ‘‘excellent’’ to ‘‘failure.’’ The 
suggestions and instructions to teachers 
are clear and specific, and full enough to 
serve as a basis for rating pupils’ writ- 
ing with accuracy and fairness. This is 
of exceptional value to teachers, as it is 
difficult to rate pupils in penmanship ex- 
cept on general appearance, neatness, 
and clearness, and since this does not 

take into account the method by which 
results were produced, the marks may 
not only misrepresent the pupil’s attain- 
ments but by making him believe his 
work satisfactory, help to confirm him 
in serious errors of posture, movement, 
or form. By the Palmer tests, these 
elements can be accurately judged, and 
a basis reached for the correction of the 
pupil’s method as well as style of writing. 


H t ite 
Revised Methods: *"..° 7 
e ; 1918 $2.00 book for $1.00. No school, 
play SGNSULIDATED SCENARIO CO. (Inc.) 








with Teacher’s name, School, ete » Blhe 10—adc litional ones I 1 cents 
each. ‘Ten orless, small size m: wrk 8, 17,x9inches with Teache Thea rnie 
School, ete. price 81.05— udditional ones & ce nts each 


If desired we will select an order for you at once and guar 
antee satisfaction, 

Send at once 10 cents for two samples, large and small, also our 
catalog and paper slips, with our list of poems included, 


Sample Iix9 inches and catalog sent free if 2c stamp is enclosed for postage. 


BROWN & BROWN Dept. 10. 


SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


reat thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental ar nd moral 
character and are a source of constant inspiration to them, To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red u - b 1e ink, which 
gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They can be easily read across any schoolroom 1 and ¢ ive n will never 
tire of them, They are about &x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored pokes “just re ady for 
hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 





A Gift with each order this season. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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618 Lissner Bidg., Los yen nog Cal. 




































The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cegts, Either half set for only thirty cents. You 
will never regret this investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list below 
Half Set No. 1 | Eushtytriystriralarl.mas: tr barges Auer ie 
Finda W or Mak We Do You K ow I coiumad o ? Joes Yeate 
Half Set No. 2 Eee opens =i ih 
CLAUDE J. cme COMPANY ~ - - Nashville, Tennessee 
PAUUAVUANTAUUGTAGAAUAYOATEGOEUENTAGEATAUOOGUAGOOGOU AND EGODEGOEOO AGO AOD AGU OOOEAAOAAAOEONAOOOONAIUANUDIN 
hat is the standard of time required for doing a given number 
of simple examples in arithmetic? How do you know when 
your class is up to the standard or whether your standard is higher 
or lower than that of some other school? 
Fas asset’ s Standardized Number Tests 





“a | present a definite standard for numberwork. Each card shows 

| the time limit within which twenty-five examples should be 

ol | done by a class of standard efliciency, Whsassurede meets 

rij | these tests, you may know that it is up to the accepted stan- 

*| dard of sc hools where this work has been specializ ed and 
brought to a high degree of efficiency, Four sets as follows 


202 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—MULTIPLICATION 






8203 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests— DIVISION 
| f 8204 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—SUBIPACTION 
A 8205 Fassett’s Standardized Number Te ‘ — ADDITION 


Send for complete circular. Price, each number, per set, $ .12; postage $ .03. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards|ds¥ grlank | 


Designed to assist the teacher by prov iding material for drill, 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s mind, A || 
Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. T here are twenty U 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. J ,) 


Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 
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Bradley’s Historical and 


x Pig \| Geographical Outline Maps 








‘ ‘ | For the correlated teaching of history and geography these maps 
Toa | C | are the most valuable aid ever devised, They are lith wraphed on 
( ,£—e% | ~4)| tough bond paper, perfectly adapted to the use of ink, ter colors 
eh s | or crayons. They are economical—one portfolio of fifty ‘maps sup- 
S., ._t og plies an entire class, They comprise a complete series covering 
otal = every grade, adapted to every system of teaching. 
rej & Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and 





miniature reproductions of all maps, with prices, 


Johnson Poster Patterns 


These patterns may be used for a variety of busy work— 
paper cutting, poster work, silhouettes, painting, colored 
crayon work, sewing cards and in construction work, Nine 
patterns in each set, printed on heavy manila tag. Three sets: 
ef 8051 Set A—Animals, 8052 Set B—Birds, 8058 Set F- 

Price, per set $ .15; mailing weight 2 oz. 
Bradley Water Colors and Crayons--used 


in more schools than all other kinds 
combined, Write for full information. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 


Fk wwers, 





the By Brodie catalo ue lists 
400 lps’ for 
Primary Teachers. Write for a copy. 
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ps story of the great emancipator is, first of all, true. 

True in both setting and dressing of scenes and 
You know how intensely dramatic that struggling log- 
You know how moving it is even in cold print. 


historical-detail. 
characters. 
cabin boyhood was. 


Every One of 


Your Pupils 
Should See This 


Motion Picture 


Benjamin Chapin 
In 


ei 
ie Son of 
J 

You have often marveled that Lin- 

coln’s mother,!who died so young, 

could have stamped an influenceso st 

indelible upon the boy’s heart that  * 
x 
ar 





it aided him till death, and set the 


lad’s footsteps in the unshakable "\G 
path of integrity, a path which he Ps 
pursued till it led him to the most  “ =“ Z: 
august post in the gift of the 


world’s greatest republic, the presidency. 
Nobody knows better than the teachers of 
our publie schools that a motion picture 
merely built around this epic would be 
wonderfully thrilling, 
thrilling whether the boy’s name was 
Abraham Lincoln or John Smith, 
because revealing the actual hard- 
ships of a poor country boy’s life 
? around 1820, even without the fore- 
» % knowledge of that boy’s glorious 
ry % destiny of leadership and sac- 
Cy, 4st rifice 


hb But no, here you have the 


_% Be a, \% aes real thing, the fruit of 
ge wo7 _N2 the most careful re- 
+, % ae oe search, produced 
hat ve N* Se, and played under 
| 4%.” dos 20 and played undei 
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Democracy’ 


Benjamin Chapin, who has made a 
life study of Lincoln’s character, 
appearance and career. Don’t let 
any of yourpupilsmissit. It will 
make Abe Lincoln, the boy, ‘‘the 
father of the man,’’ live in their 
minds as vividly as their own com- 
panions, and that love and admira- 
tion for Lincoln which you have 
striven so hard to plant in their hearts 
and minds will be fixed there immovably 
as this epochal moving picture gleams be- 
fore their gaze in all life’s verisimilitude. 
Tell the best theatre you know of, to book 
this series—there are 20 parts, and 2 parts 
will be run every time the theatre changes 
its program. Get the other teachers to- 
evether and demand it. 






Send for literature and read it to your 
school, and then tell the pupils also to 
ask the theatre to show it. 


No theatre will deny such a widespread ap- 
peal, so don’t let yours be the only school 
in the State to miss Benjamin Chapin in 
“The Son of Democracy’’—approved and 
endorsed by theSecretary of the New York 
Board of Education, the director of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and rep- 
resentatives of N. Y. City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, while a mem- 
ber of the staff of Columbia University, N. Y., char- 
acterizes it as “the production which has succeeded 
in transforming my indifference to the moving 
picture in general into interest and enthusiasm. ’’ 





True in- 











Benjamin Chapin as Abraham Lincoln 


MOAN 








. ‘: FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


* ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vie Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE ieee: pantie 
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‘TiY “OWN-~UNITED - STATES 


I love every inch of her prairie land, 
Fach stone of her mountain side 

I love every drop of the water clear 
That_flows in her rivers wide 

I love evry tree, evry blade of grass 
Within Columbia's gates; 

The Queen of the Earth is the land of my bir 


oy own United States: 
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NCE there was a man, an offi- 
cer in the American army, 
who said something dreadful, 
When he was only a mere 

cursed his native 

country! He pretended for 

a while that he did not care when he was 
punished, but in the end he was very, very 

sorry. Because he wore his uniform without 

the official buttons, the sailors on the ships 
where he spent his life called him ‘‘Plain 

Buttons. ’’ 

His name was Philip Nolan. He had been 
brought up on a southern plantation where 
the most welcome guests were Spanish or 
He had an Englishman for 
« tutor one winter. He spent half his time 
with an older brother hunting horses in 
Texas. The ‘‘United States’’ meant almost 
nothing to him. 

Still, when he grew up he became an offi- 
cer in the army of the ‘‘United States ;’’ he 
swore, on his faith as a christian, to be true 
to the ‘*United States.’’ Nolan was a lieu- 
tenant in the ‘‘Legion of the West,’’ as our 
western army was called in those early days, 


boy; he 

















I'rench officers. 


one hundred years ago, 

At that time the Mississippi valley was 
the ‘‘far West’’ to most people, and seemed 
a very distant land indeed. We had a num- 
ber of forts along the river bank and Nolan 
was stationed in one of these. Nolan’s idol 
vas the brilliant and dashing Aaron Burr, 
who visited the fort several times between 
1805 and 1807. He paid some attention to 
Nolan and obtained a very strong influence 
over him. 

furr got into trouble and some of his 
friends were tried for treason, Nolan among 
them. It was very plain that Nolan would 
do anything Burr told him; that he would 
obey Burr far quicker than his country, in 
spite of his oath. 

So when the President of the court asked 
Nolan, at the close of the, trial, whether he 
wished to say anything to show that he had 
always been faithful to the United States, 
he cried out in a fit of frenzy, ‘‘D———n the 
United States! I wish I may never hear of 
the United States again!’’ 

Colonel Morgan, who was holding the 
court, turned white as a sheet. Half the 
oflicers who sat in it had served through 
the Revolution and had risked their lives, 
not to say their necks, cheerfully and loyally 
for the country which Nolan so cavalierly 
Colonel Morgan, 


evrsed jin his madness. 


Plain Buttons 


Being Edward Everett Hale’s Famous Story ‘“‘The Man 


without a Country”’ 


Retold BY EDNA S. KNAPP 
terribly shocked, called the court into his 
private room and returned in fifteen minutes 
to say: 

‘Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Court! 
The Court decides, subject to the approval of 
the President, that you never hear the name 
of the United States again. ’’ 

Nolan laughed, but the whole room was 
hushed dead as night for a minute. Then 
Colonel Morgan added, *‘Mr. Marshal, take 
the prisoner to Orleans in an armed boat and 
deliver him to the naval commander there. 
Request him to order that no one shall men- 
tion the United States to the prisoner while 
he is on board ship.’’ 

Colonel Morgan himself went to Washing- 
ton and President Jefferson approved the sen- 
tence, so a plan was formed to keep Nolan 
constantly at sea. Our navy took few long 
cruises then, but one ship could carry the 
prisoner as far away as it was going, then 
transfer him to another vessel before it 
sailed for home. 

Nolan wore his uniform, but with plain 
buttons. He always had a sentry before his 
door, but the men were as good to him as his 
sentence permitted. No mess wanted to have 
him with them too steadily because they could 
never talk about home matters when he was 
present, —more than half the talk men liked 
to have at sea. They took turns inviting 
him to dinner, and the captain always asked 
him on Mondays. He could have any books 
or papers not printed in America. News- 
papers having any mention of America had 
to be gone over, and the allusions cut out. 
He used to join the men as they were read- 
ing on deck and take his turn in reading 
aloud. Once, when they were cruising: 
around the Cape of Good Hope, somebody 
vot hold of Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’’ which was then new and famous. 
Nolan was reading when he came to this 
passage: o 

‘‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 


As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
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If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish ean claim,— 
Despite those titles, power and pelt, 

The wretch, concentred all in self’’— 

Here the poor fellow choked, and could 
not go on, but started up and flung the book 
into the sea and fled to his stateroom. It 
was two months before he dared join the 
men again, 

There was a change in Nolan after this. 
He never read aloud from anything unless 
he was sure of it, like the Bible or Shake- 
speare. He was always shy afterwards, and 
looked like a heart-wounded man. 

Sometimes he tried to trap people into 
mentioning his country, but he never suc- 
ceeded; his sentence was too well known 
among the men who had him in charge. | 
think there was only one day that he was 
really happy except when he knew his lonely 
life was closing. Once, during the war of 
1812, the ship on which he was staying’ had 
a fight with an English frigate. A round- 
shot entered a port and killed the officer of 
the gun and many of the gun’s crew. The 
surgeon’s people carried off the wounded and 
then Nolan appeared in his shirt-sleeves with 
arammer in his hand and took command. 
He finished loading the gun with his own 
hands, aimed it and bade the men fire. 
There he stayed until the enemy struck, get- 
ting that gun loaded and fired twice as often 
as any other gun on the ship. The old Com- 
modore thanked Nolan publicly, gave him 
his own sword, and mentioned him in the 
dispatches. 

At another time Nolan went with a young 
officer named Vaughan to overhaul a dirty 
little schooner which had slaves on board. 
Nolan was the only one who could speak Por- 
tuguese, the language used by the slavers. 
There were but few of the negroes. Vaughan 
had their hand-cuffs and ankle-cuffs knocked 
off and put these on the rascals of the 
schooner’s crew. Then Nolan told the blacks 
that they were free and that Vaughan would 
take them to Cape Palmas. 

Now, Cape Palmas was a long way from 
their native land, and they said, ‘‘Not 

’almas. Take us home, take us to our own 
country,’ take us to our own pickaninnies 
and our own women.’’ One complained that 
he had not heard from home for more than 
six months. It was terribly hard for Nolan, 
but he translated these speeches, and told the 
negroes Vaughan’s answer in some fashion. 

As they were rowing back he said to a 
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young midshipman of whom he was fond, 
‘*Youngster, let that show you what it is to 
be without a family, without a home, and 
without a country. And if you are ever 
tempted to say a word or doa thing that 
shall put a bar between you and your family, 
vour home and your country, pray God in 
His mercy to take you that instant home to 
His own heaven. 

‘‘And for your country, boy, and for that 
flag, never dream a dream but of serving her 
as she bids you, though the service carry you 
through a thousand hells. No matter what 
happens to you, no matter who flatters you 
or who abuses you, never look at another flag, 
never let a night pass but you pray God to 
bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind 
all these men you have to do with, behind 
officers, and government, and people even, 
there is the Country Herself, your Country, 
and that you belong to Her as you belong to 
your own mother. ’’ 

And then Nolan added, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘Oh, if anybody had said so tome when 
| was of your age!’’ 

Years passed on, and Nolan’s sentence 
was unrevoked, though his friends had once 


asked fora pardon. Nobody seemed to have 
authority to stop his punishment, and there 
were no records of his case at Washington, 

The end came when he had been nearly 
fifty years at sea, and he asked the ship’s 
doctor for a visit from another midshipman, 
Danforth, whom he liked. Danforth tells 
us about Nolan’s last hours and calls him 
“dear old Nolan,’’ so we know his love was 
returned. 

The boy saw what a little shrine poor 
Nolan had made of his stateroom. Up above 
were the stars and stripes, and around a por- 
trait of Washington he had painted a majes- 
tic eagle with lightnings blazing from his 
beak, and his foot just clasping the whole 
globe. Nolan said, with asad smile, ‘‘Here, 
you see, I have a country.’’ Over the foot 
of the bed was a great map of the United 
States, drawn from memory. Queer old 
names were on it, names such as he had 
learned, like ‘‘Indian Territory’’ and ‘‘Louis- 
iana Territory.’’ 

‘‘Danforth,’’ he said, ‘‘I know I am dy- 
ing. JI am sure that you know that there is 
not in America,—God bless her!—a more 
loyal man than'I. There cannot be a man 
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who loves the old flag as I do, or hopes for 
it as I do. Tell me something,—tell me 
everything before I die!’’ 

Then the young midshipman redrew the 
map and tried to tell all that had happened 
to our great and growing country in fifty 
years. Only he could not wound his friend 
by mentioning the Civil War. 

Nolan drank it all in and enjoyed it more 
than we can tell. After that he seemed to 
grow weary and asked for his Bible, telling 
Danforth to look in it after he was gone. 
This is the text he had marked: ‘‘They de- 
sire a country, even a heavenly: wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God: 
for He hath prepared for them a city.’’ 

On a slip of paper he had written, ‘‘Bury 
me in the sea; it has been my home, and | 
love it. But will not some one set up a stone 
for my memory at Fort Adams or at Orleans, 
that my disgrace may not be more than | 
ought to bear? Say on it: 

In Memory of 
PHILIP NOLAN, 
Lieutenant in the Army of the United States 
**He loved his country as no other man has loved 


’ 


her; but no man deserved less at her hands. 


Physical Training for February 


BY LYDIA CLARK, Instructor in Physical Training, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. ; Author of ‘‘Physical Training for the Elementary Schools’ 


VALUE OF POSTURE TRAINING 


HERE is acurrent notion that 
correct posture may be se- 
cured by the practice of gym- 
nastics for ten or fifteen min- 
utes daily. This is a mis- 
taken idea; gymnastics aid 
in the work, but to achieve results they must 
be supplemented by other measures. The 
children’s interest must be stimulated until 
they want to stand erect. Jessie Bancroft 
has written an exceedingly illuminating 
book, ‘‘The Posture of School Children’’ 
which will be found invaluable and which 
should be in the hands of every elementary 
school teacher. ‘ 

If we wish to conserve the health of our 
school children, teachers must take the sub- 
ject of erect posture more seriously. Prom- 
inent orthopedists are pointing out to us that 
the body is far from efficient when the pos- 
ture is poor, and the layman is slowly begin- 
ning to realize that there is a connection be- 
tween lungs that are poorly ventilated—as 
they must be when the posture is poor—and 
tuberculosis. 

The first step in stimulating the child’s 
interest is really sight training, and is al- 
ways pleasant and enjoyable. The study of 
pictures and statues of famous persons such 
as St. Gaudens’ Lincoln, Queen Louise, or 
the Greek sculpture will offer splendid op- 
portunity for discussion and criticism. When 
the ideal has been given through visual study 
and comparison, the actual posture training 
should be begun; the children must attempt 
to stand correctly and will by degrees obtain 
the ‘‘feel’’ of the correct standing position. 

A little drill in taking the correct stand- 








ing position and then relaxing may be re- 
peated several times at the beginning of each 
gymnastic lesson, or before a game or dance. 
Gradually the children will obtain the power 
to take the correct position easily. The 
children should be tested individually for 
correct posture and may be graded accord- 
ingly. The good posture division should 
stand during the gymnastics in one section 
of the room and be known as ‘‘Division I’’ 
while the poor division should be placed to- 
gether in another section known as ‘‘Division 
IJ.’’ A test may be taken every month and 
the children will watch with interest to see 
the change in the members in each division. 

Space will not permit me to go into detail 
regarding the posture tests which Miss Ban- 
croft has used so successfully, so I shall 
simply touch on the vertical line test, which 
may be given to each pupil while the class 
is standing in the aisles. Take a long 
straight stick and hold it in a vertical posi- 
tion so that it forms a line from the front of 
the child’s ear to the forward part of the 
foot. If the pupil is standing correctly the 
long axes of the head, neck and trunk form 
a straight line. The line so formed by these 
axes is parallel with the vertical line. 

Take care that you don’t ‘‘nag’’ the chil- 
dren about their posture. Try to get them 
to look on the work as a game, or as a desir- 
able result to obtain. 

To summarize: We must stimulate inter- 
est in posture; train the posture sense by 
posture drill and by emphasis on correct 
standing position during the gymnastic les- 
son; and we must establish the habit of good 
posture by constant suggestion and hints 
throughout the school day, in order to obtain 
the desired results. 


LESSON IV 


I—Order. Hands on hips—place! Heels 
—raise! Sink! Repeat with eight counts 
in this time: one, two, three, 
Again—go! The heels are raised 
floor at ‘‘Raise!’’ and lowered at 
At the command ‘‘Go!’’ the movement is 
continued in rhythm for eight counts. Urge 
the pupils to come up as high as possible on 
the toes and to lower the heels to the floor 
with as little noise as possible. Don’t alloy 
them to shift the weight to the heels on the 
return movement, 

Il--Head. Slow arm bending upward with 
chest raising—one! Two! Again— 
Two! At ‘‘One!’’ the arms are slowly bent 
upward (see November magazine), the fore 
arm is bent, the elbows are pulled in tighth 
against the ribs, and the fists are finally 
clinched tight while a deep breath is taken. 
The abdominal muscles are strongly con 
tracted and the chest is raised as inhalation 
occurs. At ‘‘Two!’’ the exhalation occurs 
and the arms are pushed downward to the 
fundamental standing position. The return 


’ 


four- =F ! 
from the 
‘Sink !’’ 


one! 


movement is taken more quickly than che 
first. 
IWI—Arm and Leg. Arm raising side- 


ways with knee bending-—one! ‘Two! Re- 
peat with eight counts in this time: one, 
two, three, four—go! At ‘‘One!’’ the arms 
are raised sideways to shoulder level; at the 
same, time the knees are bent. (See Fig. |.) 
At ‘‘Two!’’ the knees are stretched and the 
arms are returned to the fundamental stand- 
ing position. Stimulate the children to hold 
heads up and keep backs flat. Tell them to 
feel their collar with the back of the nec! 


+See November, 1917, issue for Lessons Land Il, and January, 


for Lesson IIL, 
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Arm Raising Sideways 


this will make them contract the muscles in 
the back part of the neck and draw the 
head back. 

IV.—Trunk. Stooping, hands touching 
floor—one! Two! Again—one! Two! Re- 
peat with four counts in this time: one, two, 
three, four—go! Again-—go! The heels 
are raised, the knees are bent as far as pos- 
sible toward the floor and are pointing well 
outward; the finger-tips touch the floor in 
front of the toes, the back is flat and the 
head is erect. At ‘‘Two!’’ the body as- 
sumes an erect position. (See Fig. II.) 

After this coordination has become fairly 
familiar, have the class place hands on hips 
(Hands on hips—-place!) then take the stoop- 
ing; on the return movement place the hands 
on the hips. ° 

V—Arm. With palms together, hands 
over head—place! Arm flinging sideways 

—one! Two! Repeat with eight counts in 
this time: one, two, three, four—go! Po- 
sition! The hands are quickly shot upward 
over the head and the palms placed together. 
At ‘‘One!’’ the arms are flung sideways to 
shoulder level with the palmsup. At ‘‘Two!’’ 
they are quickly raised over the head and 
the palms clapped together. 
The children are likely to allow their heads 
to drop forward unless admonitions are used 
such as: Heads back! Look up! Waist 
muscles pulled well in! ete. 

VI—Precipitant. Running against the 
wind with eight counts—go! Again—go! 
Repeat a third and a fourth time unless the 
children are too tired and breathless. When 
giving this exercise the teacher must watch 
the class carefully for any indication of ex- 
haustion or excessive fatigue. The arms are 
extended backward with the fists tightly 
clenched; the knees are pulled well up in 
front, as the weight is alternately shifted 
from one foot to the other in easy running 
rhythm. The feet are brought together on 
the eighth count. (See Fig. IV.) 

Vil—Breathing. West Point breathing 

one! Two! Again—one! Two! A deep 
breath is taken as the palms are rotated out- 
ward, 

THE LUMBER CAMP 

(Story Play for the First or Second Grade) 

1. Driving the sleds to the woods. Stand! 


(See Fig. HI.) 

















Stooping 


Ready—go! One row at a time gallops 
around the room to seats. Hold the reins 
tightly and gallop lightly on the toes. 

2. Panting horses. Breathe—in! Breathe 
—out! Again—one! Two! 

3. The driver warming his hands. One! 
The driver wih swinging motion crosses 
arms in front and slaps shoulders. Two! He 
uncrosses arms and claps hands at sides. 
Again—one! Two! Keep itup—go! Stop! 

4, Chopping wood. (Consult January 
issue of this magazine. ) 

5. Sawing. Two rows face each other, 
join hands with the right above the left, 
right foot placed forward—one! Pupils 
in first row bend arms while pupils in second 
row extend the arms—two! The reverse 
occurs. Keep it up—go! Stop! Care should 
be observed lest the children hollow their 
backs when they bend their arms. 

6. Gathering small logs. Down! Up! 
Stoop, gather asmall log. Up! Place it for 
wood pile. Again—one! Two! Ready— 
go! Stop! Lay the logs very straight so 
that we can tell when we have a cord of wood. 

7. Jumping logs on the river. Ready— 
go! One row after another runs around the 
room. The run should be slow and more of 
a leap from one foot to the other, in imitation 
of the jump from one log to the other. 

8. Getting the feet warm. Jumping on 
the toes. Ready—go! Stop! Eight light 
jumps on the toes are taken. 

9. Smelling the dinner. 


Breathe—out! Again—one! Two! 


WINTER POLKA 


Form a double circle, partners facing for- 
ward with inside hands joined. The boy 
stands on the inside of the circle; his free 
hand is placed on his hip while the girl takes 
hold of her skirt with her free hand 

Measures 1-8. Both begin with the out- 
side foot and take eight polka steps around 
the circle. 

The polka step is performed as follows: 
Step forward on the outside foot, swing the 
joined hands backward, and at the same time 
turn toward partner; bring the inside foot 
up to the outside foot; step forward on the 
outside foot and hop. The polka step is then 
repeated, stepping forward on the inside 


Palms over Head 


Breathe—in ! . 


| Running against the Wind 


foot, and a slight turn made away from 
partner while the arms swing forward. The 
polka step should be light and joyous and the 
arms should be allowed to swing back and 
forth in a happy fashion. 

Measures 8-9, Partners face each other, 
each shakes the other’s right hand three times 

n ‘‘Good-by to you, my fairest friend. ”’ 

Measures 10-16, Each partner makes a 
quarter-turn to his own right, claps his hands 
and stamps his foot on the word ‘‘meet’’ 


Winter Polka 
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and skips around the circle. The girls skip 
on the outside in the direction used during 
the polka step, while the boys skip on the 
inside and in the opposite direction. The 
skipping continues until each dancer has 
skipped past his first partner and is stand- 
ing beside the dancer who is just behind the 
first partner. 

All face in the same direction as in the 
beginning of the dance, join hands and re- 
peat the steps with new partner. 

The dance may be repeated. 
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Geography Questions Suggested by February Birthdays 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B.S 












WU Soe EBRUARY is a month of 
me “a ai birthday celebrations, two of 
ag historical characters, two of 


literary men. It gives the 
teacher an opportunity of ask- 
ing questions not in the reg- 
ular routine of geography, questions that will 
test her pupils’ memory of past lessons and 
their ability to interpret one fact by another. 

Of the questions which follow, some are 
particularly adapted to busy work, when 
each pupil has an outline map to use and per- 
mission to consult any book he wishes. Some 
are suited only to advanced pupils when they 
have their library hour. Some can be an- 
swered by little folk. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

1. On an outline map color (a) parts of 
the United States settled by the English be- 
fore Washington’s young manhood; (b) parts 
settled by the French; (c) region claimed by 
both. 

2. What cities stand upon the sites of 
French forts visited or attacked by Washing- 
ton. (Erie, Pa., at Presque Isle; Pittsburgh 
at Fort Duquesne. ) 

3. Locate the cities associated with Wash- 
ington’s campaigns during the Revolution. 
(Cambridge, Boston, New York, White 
Plains, Hackensack, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, Trenton, Princeton, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Del. The italicized names need not 
be used unless the school is situated some- 
what near them. ) 

4. What well known places are named for 
Washington? (State, city, mountain. ) 

5. Is there a Washington County in your 
state? (There is in many states. ) 

6. What places in your locality are named 
for him? (In New York we have an avenue, 
street, square, market, park. ) 

7. Name the states that were in the Union 
at Washington’s death. 

8. Which were cotton states? 
South Carolina. ) 

9, Which were noted for tobacco? (North 
Carolina and Virginia. Washington’s own 
estates were tobacco plantations. ) 

10. Mining states? (Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. ) 

11. Manufacturing states? (New 
land, New York and Pennsy|vania. ) 

12. When Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware, his boats were manned by men of 
Marblehead; why were they suited to such 
work ? 

13. Of what state was Washington a 
native? 

14. In what state did he die? 

15. What two cities in the District of Co- 
lumbia are named for him? (Washington 
and Georgetown. ) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


1. The Lincoln family were great pioneers 
and travelers. We find Lincoln’s father 
moving from Kentucky to Indiana and finally 
to Illinois. Find these states. Where were 








(Georgia, 


Eng- 


they with reference to the populated regions 
of the country? (Each one successively a 
frontier state with new land opening up for 
settlement. ) 

2. Imagine yourself with Lincoln on his 
first journey in 1881 down the Mississippi 
from Illinois to New Orleans. What kind 
of country do you pass through? (A rich 
agricultural region. ) 

3. What do you see growing in the fields? 
(Wheat, corn, cotton, sugar-cane, rice. ) 

4, Where will you find levees? What are 
they for? 

5. What kind of people do you see work- 
ing in the fields and on the wharves? 

6. In which states are these negroes 
slaves? (Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky. ) 

7. Locate New Orleans where Lincoln first 
saw a slave sold at auction. 

8. In what state did Lincoln first make a 
great name for himself? (Illinois. ) 

9, The capital of Illinois at that time was 
Vandalia. What is it to-day? (Lincoln was 
influential in bringing about the change. ) 

10. What important industries have grown 
up in Illinois since Lineoln’s day. (Steel and 
other manufacturing, beef-packing, mining, 
etc. ) 

11. Lincoln was called a ‘‘rail splitter.’’ 
Why were wooden fences used instead of 
stone fences? (The glaciated area of Illinois 
is covered with deep soil carried by glacial 
streams and not with boulders which char- 
acterize the morainal deposits of New York 
and New England. ) 

12. On an outline map show slave states 
at time of Lincoln’s election. Indicate in a 
special way those that seceded and those that 
did not. (Any good history map may be 
used to check up this answer. ) 

13. What cotton manufacturing country 
was seriously affected by the Civil War?” 
(Great Britain. ) 

14. What was the principal occupation in 
the South before the War? (Agriculture. ) 

15. What occupations have sprung up 
since then? 
bering and increased commerce in South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia. Min- 
ing of coal and iron and steel industry in 
Alabama and Georgia. ) 

16. Compare population of United States 
in 1870 with the population in 1910 or later. 
(See World Almanac.) Which states show 
greatest increase ? 

17. What state has for its motto the words 
used by Booth after shooting Lincoln, ‘‘Sic 
semper tyrannis’’?? (Virginia. ) 

18. On any map of the United States, see 
how many places you can find named for 
Lincoln. 

19. Why should the great highway have 
been named for Lincoln rather than for 
Washington? (It was projected at the time 
of the Lincoln Centennial. Moreover, it 
passes through regions that did ‘not belong 
to the country in Washington’s day, but have 
been added since. ) 


(Cotton manufacturing, lum-: 


-» Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


1. On amap show where Lowell was born. 
(Cambridge, Mass. ) 

2. What famous university did he attend 
there? (Harvard.) 

3. What city of Massachusetts is named 
for the Lowell family? 

4, What is an important occupation in that 
city? (Manufacture of textiles. A member 
of the Loweli family had first introduced 
cotton spinning into the United States. ) 

5. The family of Mr. Lowell’s mother had 
come from the Orkney Islands. Where are 
they? 

6. In what countries did Lowell see diplo- 
matic service? (Spainand England.) Name 
the capitals of these countries. 

7. Study ‘‘Pictures from Appledore’’ for 
beautiful description of storm and wave- 
beaten islands off the New England coast, 
the Isles of Shoals. It makes an excellent 
lesson on the work of water and atmosphere. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


1. Locate the city of Longfellow’s birth. 
Read ‘‘My Lost Youth,’’ which fairly well 
describes Portland to-day. 

2. What poem mentions an important 
manufacture of a large Massachusetts city? 
(‘‘The Arsenal at Springfield. ’’) 

38. What poem refers to an important in- 
dustry of some New England coastal towns. 
(‘‘The Building of the Ship.’’) Mention 
some places where the scene of this poem 
might have been laid. (Marblehead, Mass. ; 
Bath, Maine; Quincy, Mass.; and many 
others. ) 

4, Read ‘‘Keramos.’’ What cities or re- 
gions of Europe noted for manufacture of 
pottery are mentioned in this poem? (The 
more important ones are Delft; Palissy; 
‘‘Majorcan Isle, ’’ one of the Balearic Islands 
off the coast of Spain, from which we get 
the ‘‘softened name’’ Majolica, Faenza— 
‘*faience’’ the name of the pottery ; Florence, 
noted for the famous porcelains of the Della 
Robbias including the Bambini on the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital; Pesaro in eastern Italy. ) 

5. Leaving Europe, what continent is 
visited? What region? (The land of the 
Nile. Note the beautiful description of the 
form of the river.) In what city was pot- 
tery a very ancient craft? (Cairo.) Where 
did the potters get their clay? (The alluvial 
deposits of the Nile are very clayey.) 

6. Trace the journey into Asia. What 
river and mountains are mentioned? Locate 
them. What is the ‘‘flowery-kingdom of 
Cathay ?’’ How does China rank in the pro- 
duction of porcelain? (‘‘As leaves that in 
the autumn fall,’’ ete.) Where did the 
‘*‘Willow pattern’’ originate? Do the figures 
look Chinese? Where is the famous porce- 
lain pagoda? From China what near-by 
country can be reached which also produces 
porcelain’? What mountain is often depicted 
on Japanese pottery ? 

7. Leaving the poem, what cities in our 


(Continued on page 70) 
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“There'll Be Doin’s at the Schoolhouse” 


BY EVELYN SPENCER, Superintendent of Schools, Island County, Washington 


interesting, who think that droning 

over lessons and watching the clock is 
the child’s occupation, and that getting the 
children off to school is the parent’s chief 
thought, just travel through the counties of 
the state of Washington to find that the 
school is the most interesting, the most lively 
activity of the day. This is no doubt true 
of all the states of the Union. 

Through the day reading and spelling and 
arithmetic may have their rightful places, 
but behold, plans are on for a State-wide 
spelling contest! This means a great school 
contest to decide the representative to go to 
the county seat. It means stories of the 
old-time spelling school told by fathers and 
mothers to the interested children and 
teacher, and a gathering at the neighbor’s 
to practice spelling. And on the big night 
when they go up to the schoolhouse—the 
modern country school with its bubbling 
fountain, its ventilating and heating system, 
its artistic walls—what a battle is waged for 
the spelling championship! The parents 
cease to talk about the good old days, when 
they see that Johnny is just as good a speller 


Y°n who say that school days are not 
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A School That Has Frequent “Doin’s” 





by drilling them on the way to school and 
while doing the chores. Not many boys and 
girls are so lacking in school spirit as to keep 
the class average down by neglect of study. 
Then comes the county contest. All the 
schools—city, town and country—send rep- 
resentatives. People come from far and 
near, by automobile, boat, train or Old Dob- 
bin. The big hall is breathless as word after 
word is pronounced to the little champions. 
A breath, asigh, when a word is missed, and 
a great clapping of hands when the county 
champion is declared. But 
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as they were at his age. And the proud 
winner is to represent his school at the 
county contest where a pennant is to be 
awarded and the winning contestant given a 
free trip to the State capital to take part in 
the spectacular state wide 





The Close of a County Spelling Match 


the grown-ups want to spell. 
A contest led by the county 
officials and reinforced by 
the best spellers of the little 
college town follows. Good 
spelling, but down they go. 
The word  ‘‘embarrass’’ 
justifies its name. The men 
complain that they get 
‘ladies’ words,’’ such as 
“nicealilli’? and  ‘‘chiffo- 
nier;’’ ‘‘ichthyology’’ and 
‘‘sieve’’ call their victims 
and the battle is over. 

Now for the State contest. 
There they are at the State 
capital— the best spellers 
from every county in the 
State! Note the trainng in 
poise, in self-possession, in 
memory and thought. Twenty-five words to 
be written are pronounced. Many in the 
great audience try to write them and fail. 
Then the oral contest. Twenty-five times 
around and seven who have not missed one 











spelling contest! Yes, but 
stay. This is not for the 
good spellers only. The 
slow ones of the class are 
stimulated to speed up and 
take an interest, for un- 
less in a written test over 
the year’s work the whole 
class makes a satisfactory 
average, the class loses its 
representation at the 
county contest. Ah, but 
that makes the good spell- 
ers take a very special in- 
terest in the poor spellers 





A Community Production of “Snow White and Rose Red” 





word! Twenty-five times more and two who 
have not missed!—both girls. Down one 
goes, leaving a little maid of thirteen years 
the State champion! ‘The talk by the State 
superintendent, the presentation of the 
medals, the visit to the Governor’s mansion, 
all this and more is to be told over and over 
as the little county champions go home. 
Then there was the county declamatory 
contest! One girl walked ten miles in order 
to make the boat for the county seat. She 
gave ‘‘The Seminole’s Defiance.’’ One boy 
rode on horseback twelve miles and delivered 
‘‘The Gettysburg Address.’’ The best speak - 
ers of the county gave to the attentive audi- 
ence their interpretation of some of the good 
things of literature. And those who looked 
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Boys Getting Poles to Make a Play Shed, and the 
Completed Shed 


beyond the boys and girls in their brave 
finery and their serious poses saw as in a 
vision the background of their homes. They 
saw fathers and mothers around the fireside 
listening to Bill ‘‘say his piece.’’ They saw 
them looking over old school books, hunting 
old selections, and suddenly coming upon a 
new one. They saw the little communities 
gathering at the rural 
schoolhouse for the pre- 
liminary try-outs. There 
were usually music and 
refreshments or some sort 
of ‘‘doin’s.’’ 

There are county de- 
bates, county sewing and 
cooking contests and 
county picnics. 

But the Week of Song 
was the best of all! So 
much of the youth of the 
parents was revived in the 
singing of the songs that 
have lived. There were 
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many reminiscences of the old singing school 
ind of the ‘‘choir sing.’’ To see the faces 
of the weary mothers as they joined in sing- 
ine ‘Seeing Nellie Home,’’ and the lighting 
up of the fathers’ rugged faces when they 
sane’ ‘‘When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
vie,’’? proved more than ever the power of 
ong in the life of a people, Many school 
song festivals and club sings were held as a 
result of the initiative of the teachers. 
This was musie¢ the people could underst and. 
| roused old memories old heartaches it 
iiay be—enriched by the experiences of life. 
It vave a higher tone to sentiment and its 
expression in music. The National Week of 
Song has come ,to stay and the best songs 
will in this way be kept alive. 

Basket socials to buy organs, operettas 
given for the purpose of raising a library 
fund, lectures by people from ‘‘outside’’ 
all these and more add to the educational 


Pierrot 
A Cl ever 


MVTLE Pierrot, though far re- 
moved from Ceesar’s legion, 
taught my first graders the 
Roman numerals from one to 
twelve, while gaily dancing 
his merry way into their 
hearts. At his first appearance among us only 
his high-pointed hat was visible in a large red 
ring on the board. Gradually, however, as 
the children learned more about him, his 
form assumed shape, and they dearly loved 
his number peculiarities. These numbers, 
which, in true clown style, were all in red, 
became doubly attractive after memorizing 
the following verses: 


PIERROT, PIRO PUM! 
The jolly old clown comes in with a run, 
offs his cap with its ‘‘one I, one.” 








Winks his eye and peeps at you 

ehind his spees of ‘‘two I, two.” 

Ile bends his neck of ‘‘three I, three” 

With a graceful bow that all can see. 

Then a tumble and somersault on the 
floor, 

And he straightens his necktie of “IV, 
four.” 

With his ‘‘V, five,” big button all awry, 

He skips and jumps up ever so high. 

‘Then down he leaps, in his effort to 
please, 

And falls with a thud upon his knees! 

In a twinkling his feet are lifted to 
heaven, 

We see “V one I, six,” “V two II, 
seven,” 

His merry toes keep perfect time 

On “V three III, eight” and 
nine,” 


a to 


value of the school, 

‘‘Snow White and Rose Red’’ was given 
by a little one-room rural school, and the 
people of all the adjoining districts attended. 
The children learned the best of musi¢e while 
having a good time and receiving an outlet 
for their dramatic instinct. 

Through the year in turn comes the patri- 
otic celebrations, the May Day fete, the 
community Christmas tree. In the fall 
comes the big school fair, with the best ex- 
hibits from every community, or the school 
fair, with the wonderful work of the school 
children, the maps, essays, arithmetic, cook- 
ing, sewing, furniture, gardening and can- 
ning. Here is a little girl of nine years 
proudly exhibiting twelve jars canned by 
herself and adorned with a blue ribbon. Two 
brothers exhibit prize winning potatoes and 
a young farmer points to his eleven-foot corn. 
Here is a well-made dress, there a well- 


baked cake, here a winner in an arithmetic 
contest, there a class in ‘‘First Aid’’—all 
school activities. — 

One county school fair is held in a big 
play shed built by the people of the com- 
munity for the children to play in and ath- 
letic clubs to use. 

There is an organized method in the work- 
ing out of these school activities. Each 
county is divided into community centers. 
All activities are first given in the school. 
The best are then sent to the community) 
centers and the best from the centers to the 
county. The county champions go to the 
state contests. Justaplan. Nothing great. 
It would be nothing without the cooperation 
of teachers and parents. As it is, it makes 
the schoolhouse a real social center, and the 
character of the social activity is colored by 
the fact that it is a school activity and must 
be clean and satisfying. 


and the Roman Numerals 


BY JESSIE L. HODGES 
We clap our hands again and again 
As he jumps clear through his hoop “‘X, 
ten.” | 
And waves his stick, like fairy elves, 


Device That Will Be Sure to Please the Little Folk 


Against ‘‘X one I, eleven,” ‘‘X two II, 
twelves.” 

At last he bids us all adieu, 

And goes to worlds entirely new. 
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Design for Clown to be Used in Device for Teaching Roman Numerals 
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An Experiment in Individual Instruction 
Described by One of the Teachers Who Helped to Make the Experiment a Success 


BY BLANCHE E. LEWIS 


INE of the most beautiful of 
i commuters’ settlements is the 
little village of Mountain 
Lakes, N. J. Mountain Lakes 
is a transformed huckleberry 
swamp—transformed in six 
months’ time into a picturesque village, 
hemmed in by rugged hills, and bordered by 
two fish-stocked lakes. It was a big idea, 
planned by men of keen business judgment 
and boundless energy, who had the vision to 
see in the worthless swampy land an ideal 
location for a community of homes. These 
men were not real estate boomers; they had 
nothing to gain from their venture save a 
home for their families in the country and a 
place of rest for themselves after the busy 
day of the city. 

The work of draining the land was begun 
in the early spring, and when fall came 
there stood along the edges of the newly 
made lakes about two hundred houses, which 











Blanche E. Lewis 


Teacher in Mountain Lakes Schoo! 
of Individual Instruction 


were rapidly becoming occupied. The vil- 
lage was equipped with good roads, electric 
lights, an excellent water system-——-every- 
thing necessary for a Utopian community ex- 
cept school and church. 

‘‘We want only the best,’’ had been the 
slogan of the ‘‘first settlers’’ from the be- 
ginning; and with this feeling they came 
together in their first community business 
meeting to consider the question of a school. 

It happened that just at this time Ella 
Frances Lynch’s articles on ‘‘Individual In- 
struction’’ were appearing in the ‘‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal.’’ Something in them ap- 
pealed to these keen, practical, business men, 
who knew nothing about modern educational 
methods, save from their experience with in- 
competent youth in their offices. A small 
group of these men, headed by W. R. Dore- 
mus and L. W. Luellen, both prominent 
New York business men, were the moving 
spirits for the new school. It was a most 
harmonious meeting, and the matter of 
establishing the school seemed very simple, 
for there was not a parent at the meeting but 
agreed that his children must have some- 





Ella Frances Lynch 


Miss Lynch’s theories of Individual Instruction 
were responsible for the Mountain Lakes 
School, and it was under her immediate super- 
vision, with Blanche E. Lewis and Marion C. 
Smith as resident teachers. 

After being graduated from Plattsburg 
(N. Y.) State Normal School, Miss Lynch taught 
in country schools; later was instructor in 
mathematics at Washington Academy, Salem, 
N.Y.; founder and head of School of Individ- 
ual Instruction; founder of the National 
League of Teacher-Mothers; lecturer and 
writer on home education and public school 
reconstruction; widely known as the author 
of a series of educational articles published in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, 1912; author of 

‘‘Educating the Child at Home.’’ 


thing better than the ordinary district school, 
and not a taxpayer who raised a voice against 
this proposition. When the question of In- 
dividual Instruction was raised, it was voted 
to write Miss Lynch for any suggestions or 
assistance which she might be able to give. 

The correspondence that ensued resulted 
in Miss Lynch’s consenting to take personal 
charge of the founding of the new school of 
Individual Instruction, for at a meeting held 
soon after her arrival it had been the unani- 
mous vote of the village to have such a school. 
But suddenly there loomed up difficulties. 
The people learned that before they had a 
right to establish such a school as they de- 
sired for their community, they must secure 
the consent of the supervising principal, the 
township school board, the county superin- 
tendent and the State superintendent. 

I wish I might go into detail over the 
visits of Miss Lynch and the committee to 
these officials, and show with what skill and 
eloquence and patience Miss Lynch explained 
to each the principles of Individual Instruc- 
tion, and with what cleverness the commit- 
tee met the ever recurring question of ex- 
pense. It was an illuminating experience to 
these men of affairs, who were having their 
first insight into the workings of educational 


systems. The school officials above men- 
tioned, prejudiced at first, rewarded the in- 
novation as visionary and unpractiecal. But 
finally each one was won over, and the county 
superintendent enthusiastically exclaimed, 
‘‘T want to see this thing tried out in my 
county. It is only common sense. I'll go 
with you to the State department. ’’ 

After these days of strenuous effort in con- 
verting the lower officials, it was with some 
fear for the overthrow of their plans that the 
committee waited upon the State superin- 
tendent. That official electrified his peti- 
tioners by congratulating them upon their 
foresight, and assuring them of his active 
sympathy and support. The only drawback, 
said he, was the money; they would need 
special teachers and there was no money 
available for them, though there was plenty 
for supplies—another amazing revelation to 
the voters who listened. 

At length the final arrangements were 

















Marion C. Smith 


Teacher in Mountain Lakes School 
of Individual Instruction 


made, and the School of Individual Instrue- 
tion of Mountain Lakes, New Jersey, became 
a reality. The school was located in one of 
the smaller, unoccupied houses of the village, 
and it was at the same time the home of the 
two teachers. We reserved for private use 
two bedrooms and the kitchen, but the other 
bedrooms, the dining-room, the living room 
with its cozy fireplace, and the large ve- 
randa were our schoolrooms. In place of 
desks, we had chairs and tables of various 
sizes. There was not much to make the 
place attractive, but it was at least an enjoy- 
able change from the ordinary schoolroom. 
We had twenty-five pupils, from begin- 
ners to sophomores in highschool. Of course, 
Individual Instruction was impossible if all 
of the children were present at one time, so 
we arranged a schedule that would keep us 
busy from eight till four, and assure a suffi- 
cient degree of Individual Instruction for each 
child. The younger ones remained in schoo] 
one hour in the morning and one in the after- 
noon, whfle those of the grammar grades or 
beyond satisfied the State requirements by 
coming from eight till twelve, with the un- 
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lerstanding that if their work was not satis- 
factorily done, they return in the 
afternoon to finish it. 

Our plan of instruction almost entirely 
eliminated the recitation. The time of each 
student was spent in study, with such help 
as he needed, and no more, for the mastery 
of his subject. It was gratifying to see how 
naturally the beginners took to this method, 
and how eorrespondingly difficult it was for 
ihe boys who had been used to idling one- 
of their time in the recitation to settle 


would 


half 
down to continuous conscientious work. 

We tried always to have each child put the 
upon the which most 
There were no bells to say when 


most time subject 
needed it. 
work on one subject should end, but study 
lasted until there was some 
lovical reason for ending it. We did not 
altempt to teach all the branches outlined by 


of that subject 


oe 
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mention only a few of those that seemed to 
me the most significant. 

No pupil failed to do one year’s work. 
Progress was more rapid with the beginners, 
none of whom failed to do two years’ work, 
as measured by publie school standards, and 
several accomplished three years’ work in one. 

We had just one boy from an undesirable 
home. He was fourteen years of age and 
had attended school for seven years without 
learning to read or to write his own name. 
Beyond the ability to count, he had no know|- 
edge of arithmetic. He had always been a 
trouble maker; why not? We were told by 
the supervising principal when he brought 
him to us that if Mahlon gave us any trouble 
we were to report him, and he would be sent 
to a reform school, where he belonged. No 
statement of mine could explain to you what 
Individual Instruction did for that boy. He 





One of the “Schoolrooms” in the Mountain Lakes School of Individual Instruction 


the State syllabus, but undertook to lay a 
strong foundation in reading, writing, spell- 
ing and arithmetic. 

We abolished entirely examinations and 
the marking system. In their place, we sub- 
stituted the rule that every child must do an 
honest day’s work every day. When this 
was accomplished, he was allowed to go 
home. All written work was done in note- 
hooks, and dated, and became an intelligent 
and accurate record of the pupil’s progress. 
Promotion came daily or as often as the child 
was ready for it. It did not depend upon a 
mark, but upon the mastery of a subject. 
No one was kept back for another. No home 
work was given unless a child asked for it; 
in short, it was our aim to make the school 
a piace where no artificial stimulus to inter- 
est was needed. 

We accomplished during that year some 
tungible results that speak for themselves on 
the subject of Individual Instruction. I shall 


learned to read, very haltingly at first, but 
with rapid increase in ability. He Jearned 
to write, not skilfully or beautifully, but at 
least legibly, He acquired a fair degree of 
intelligence with numbers. I considered 
him at the end of the year qualified to enter 
the fourth grade. 

Another of our most striking results was 
in what I might call the only class instrue- 
tion that we gave. Once a day a group of 
seven children, comprising those in the third 
and fourth grades, came together for a half 
hour’s reading period. We started the year 
by reading and memorizing Antony’s funeral 
oration — Shakespeare in the third grade! 
Truly all precedents of teaching were being 
broken! But the truest criticism of modern 
methods of teaching reading were revealed 
to me by the eagerness with which these 
children received this great poem. I had 
taught ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ before and I have 
taught it since to pupils of high school rank, 
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but never have I had a class that displayed 
one-half the enthusiasm and appreciation that 
these children from nine to eleven showed 
toward the great masterpiece. Never since 
that day have I let slip an opportunity to 
say to a teacher, ‘‘Teach only the best in 
literature.’’ Later in the year we read ‘‘Ri)) 
Van Winkle’’ and ‘‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’’ each with real appreciation and 
marked growth in mental power. 

Let me mention just one more instance of 
the effect of Individual Instruction upon an 
individual. There was in the village a gir! 
of eighteen who had tired of her high schoo! 
work and left school a year previous. After 
considerable persuasion on the part of her 
parents she came to school one morning, just 
to look us over. She was a faithful attend- 
ant for the remainder of the year, forget- 
ting, for the time being, her numerous social 
engagements, sitting in the study room with 
the six-year-olds, and devoting the morning 
to serious study. Why? Because she was 
allowed to study the subjects that appealed 
to her, to advance along the lines in which 
her soul craved knowledge, without being 
obliged to work upon others which held no 
interest for her. As I watched her day after 
day becoming more eager to pursue her stud- 
ies, and becoming more skilful in her work, 
it seemed that her awakening alone had jus- 
tified our school. 

I cannot close this article without telling 
you briefly how the school became a com- 
munity center. First, Sunday school was 
transterred here from the home where it 
had been previously held, and the children 
came back to us on Sunday morning. For 
this event it was our duty to rearrange the 
furniture and make the place look as pre- 
sentable as possible. (We were supposed to 
have a janitor whose duty it was to care for 
the furnace and clean the schoolrooms, but 
the least said of him the better.) Sunday 
school was over in time to enable us to eat a 
hurried dinner, clean the floors, removing all 
the Sunday school mud, dust the many corners 
that had escaped the janitor’s notice on Sat- 
urday, and rearrange the furniture for an 
afternoon church service. Following this, 
we must dress for the service and present 
ourselves in time to chat with those arriving 
early and wishing to look over the school. 
After church, the living room must again be 
made into a schoolroom, preparatory to open- 
ing early on Monday morning. 

Then there was the Literary Society, which 
always knew it could meet in the school- 
house were no home opened for the occasion. 
The life of the teachers was a strenuous one, 
physically, mentally and morally. But no 
amount of extra effort is ever felt by a 
teacher who knows that it is appreciated, or 
sees some of the results of her service. In 
many, many respects, the experiment in In- 
dividual Instruction at Mountain Lakes might 
have been improved upon, but we were 
cheered at the end of the year by the words 
of the county superintendent who said, ‘‘I 
wish I were young again. I’d go out and 
devote my life to this work.’’ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: For the benefit of our new subscribers who may 
be interested in the subject of Individual Instruction, we call atten- 
tion to a series of four articles by Frederic Burk published in this 
magazine January—-April, 1917, with title “Individual Instruction 
versus the Lockstep System.”’ 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins— VII] 


Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 


Mount these pictures on a card and Jet the pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 

















| TIME-To GET UP BOBBY, ITS MONDAY 
| MORNING AND MOTHER 1S AWAY 
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PEASE PORRIDGE 
Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, 
Nine days old. 

Porridge is oatmeal or broth. Model the 

pot in which the porridge was cooked. 
COOKING PEASE PORRIDGE 

1 cook pease porridge on the range. 

I cook it in an iron pot. 

I stir the porridge with a spoon. 

The tea-kettle is on the range, too. 

The dish-pan is on the table. 

The coffee-pot is on the range. 

Do not let the porridge burn. 

Stir it with a long-handled spoon. 

Cut and paste the stove with everything 
on it. 

SERVING THE PORRIDGE 

Some people like pease porridge hot. 

Some people like their porridge cold. 

Some people like porridge in the pot. 

Some people like it nine days old. 

We like pease porridge served in a 
bowl. 

We serve it one day old. 

Cut and paste a bow! for the pease por- 
ridge from white paper; cut a blue band and 
paste near the top. Paste the bow! on dark 
paper. 

EATING PEASE PORRIDGE 

Pease porridge is broth with peas 
in it. 

The porridge is a kind of pea soup. 

We eat our soup from soup plates. 

We eat it with silver spoons, 

We like our pea soup hot. 

We do not like to eat it cold. 

Cut and paste a table set for two, with 
porridge served in soup plates; cut a knife, 
fork, spoon, glass and plate for each person. 


Pease Porridge 


Bric phily 


Pixie in the House,’’ 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of “The 
“‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny 


Cotton- Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton- Tails,’’.etc 


a cE & BAAAAAAAAAA 


How to Use the Lessons 


‘ 

. » 
1. Paste the lessons on cards and. dis- 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- t 
ing exercises, t 
2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work + 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences 
r 

p 

> 

r 

| 


~ 


and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 
Sor the pupils to write. 


PPPOE FV FUSS Oe eee ee 


A STORY ABOUT PEASE PORRIDGE 


The man in the moon 
Came down too soon, 

And asked his way to Norwich; 
He went by the south, 
And burnt his mouth 

With supping cold pease porridge. 
Draw a picture of the man in the moon 

sitting eating cold pease porridge. 


ALL KINDS OF PORRIDGE 

I will not keep my soup for nine days. 

J will make new soup to-day. 

I will make pea soup and corn soup. 

I will make tomato soup and rice soup. 

I will cook my soup a long time. 

I make soup in a kettle. 

Cut or draw a can of corn, peas, tomatoes, 
beans, asparagus, ete. Write labels on 
them. 


WHO EATS PORRIDGE? 


There was an old man of Tobago, 
Who lived on rice, gruel and sago; 

Till much to his bliss, 

His physician said this, 
“To a leg, sir, of mutton you may go.” 

The oid man eats rice and sago in his gruel 

or porridge. Sago is a food starch made 
from palms. The old man ate gruel when 
he was ill. Now he may eat lamb. Cut 
and paste the old man eating at the table. 
Write the story in your own werds. 
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in the pot, Nine days 
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PORRIDGE FOR TOMMY TUCKER 
Tommy Tucker likes hot porridge. 
He eats bread and butter with 

porridge. 

He sings for his mee every night. 

He sings, 

‘‘Pease por “— hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 

Pease porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old.” 

Can you spell that with four letters? 

Yes, Ican—T H A T. 

Cut a paper oblong and fold it in the mid- 
dle; this makes Tommy’s song book from 
which he sings for his supper. Write inside 
any simple song you like and draw a picture 
of Tommy Tucker singing. 


TO BANBURY-CROSS 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury-cross 
To see what Tommy can buy, 

A penny white loaf, a penny white cake, 
And a two-penny apple-pie. 
Banbury-cross is a cross-road in England.’ 

Model the loaf of bread, white cake and 

apple pie. 

FEBRUARY DAYS 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


Cut a February calendar. Make a booklet 
and decorate the cover with a flag. Write 
the verse in booklet and calendar. It may 
be shaped like a heart. 


ALL THE MONTHS 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
February has twenty-eight alone, 


‘All the rest have thirty-one, 


Excepting leap-year, that’s the time 
When February’s days are twenty-nine. 
Write the names of all the months. Write 
a sentence containing the name of each month 
as, ‘‘Christmas comes in December,’’ ‘‘We 
wave flags in February for Washington, ’’ etc. 


FEBRUARY VALENTINES 
Valentine, O Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before and two behind, 
Good morning to you, Valentine. 
Write on a heart-shaped valentine the 
story of a little boy born in February named 
Valentine. Tell how his hair curls. Cut 
another heart-shaped valentine and write on 
it, 
‘The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
The pink is sweet, and so are you.”’ 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. 
green, with white collar, cuffs and buttons. His socks are green and shoes tan. 


of the March outline is Lucy Locket. 


Let the brown-haired boy wear a suit of 
The bowl may be white inside and soft light blue outside. The 


soft light 
subject 











Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, 
Nine days old. 








Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, 

at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 

but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment 

of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, 

as shown on pages 34 and 35, at the prices quoted 

for each. Both of these features appear in our pages 
every month. 
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Seventy Times Seven 


OU’VE all seen her, the woman I’m 
going to talk about. Possibly you’ve 
caught her reflection in your own mir- 

ror. She is the personification of I] Pense- 
roso. Her countenance has ‘‘asad downward 
cast,’’ she carries a bundle of papers in her 
hand, and if she speaks, it will be to won- 
der how it all happened. 

‘‘What happened ?’’ you ask. 

‘‘Examinations!’’ The bundle of papers 
is condemnatory evidence that her classes 
have failed ignominiously. 

‘‘T didn’t ask a thing we haven’t had in 
recitation!’’ she pleads. ‘Jennie recited 
perfectly on that very thing the other day !’’ 
‘*l developed such and such a topic clearly !”’ 
and so on, with statements all of which are 
absolutely true. But the fact remains that 
the class failed. 

Whose the fault? The teacher’s, if I may 
speak from long observation and experience. 
No doubt the subject matter in most cases 
was well developed; no doubt Jennie recited 
that very topic perfectly, —perhaps only yes- 
terday,—but her mind was a blank to-day. 
But how many times besides yesterday had 
she and the other members of the class been 
called upon for clear and repeated recitation 
upon that same topic? An isolated perfect 
recitation, —one, two, or even three presen- 
tations of a subject,—is not sufficient to 
make a lasting impression. 

This was brought home to me forcibly in 
preparing a boy in geometry for college en- 
trance examinations. He was to go into ex- 
amination at nine o’clock. We met at eight 
for a final look at troublesome points. In a 
demonstration during the last few minutes 
he made a simple mistake, but one which 
vitiated the entire argument. He caught 
my criticism instantly and clearly, and went 
through the proof again, this time correctly. 
That very proposition came in the examina- 
tion and he made the same mistake. Giving 
the argument correctly once did not make 
an impression deep enough to hold out against 
the error which he had studied into the 
demonstration. 

Another instance comes to my mind. No 
matter if it is a high school experience, the 
principle holds all the way down through the 
grades to the kindergarten. A young man 
without experience came to us one year to 
teach mathematics. He knew his subject 
thoroughly, was enthusiastic about teaching, 
and possessed a personality to win the boys. 
His recitation room opened off the study- 
room of which I had charge. For two rea- 
sons I soon became disturbed over conditions 
on the other side of that door. The teacher’s 
voice rang constantly in my ears. When he 
was doing most of the talking, how. was he 
able to measure the progress of the class? 
He was doing all the reciting; the pupils 
were asked only to listen. And again, study 
upon his subjects was little in evidence in 
the study-room. Why should they study 
when they were rarely called upon for com- 
plete recitation ? 


BY FLORENCE MILNER 














Florence Milner 


Mrs. Milner has won a high reputation in secondary 
school work. She has taught Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, mathematics, the sciences, history, litera- 
ture and English in high schools. She was the 
head of the department of mathematics in the 
Grand Rapids High School and at the same time 
was preceptress of the school. For sixteen years 
she supervised the secondary department of Detroit 
University School and was also associate principal. 
She is well known as a lecturer at summer schools 
and as a writer for educational and general maga- 
zines. Mrs. Milner is at present in charge of the 
Farnsworth Room in Harvard College Library. She 
has severed her direct connection with school work 
that she may have more leisure for writing. Her 
range is varied, embracing short stories, serials, 
poetry, educational articles and textbooks. 

















The teacher assured me, however, that the 
classes were getting on famously and that 
failure was almost unknown. This latter 
statement was not especially comforting, for 
no such state of things ruled in my own 
classes. These same pupils failed in my 
work ‘‘many times and oft.”’ 

He met his Waterloo in the first examina- 
tion. Nota pupil passed except the few of 
the type that don’t need a teacher for any- 
thing except to tell them.about how much 
they ought to prepare for each day’s lesson. 
No one was more surprised than the man 
himself. He learned then and there that the 
pupils’ voices are the ones to be heard, not 
the teacher’s; that the pupil’s ability to 
formulate his knowledge through clear, lucid 
statements, often repeated, is the only way 
to gain mastery of the simplest subject. To 
listen intelligently is one thing; to repro- 
duce what you understand when someone 
else tells it is another. Constant repetition, 
persistent harking back to the lesson of yes- 
terday or the week before, must be a factor 
in the work of every successful teacher. 
The new lesson must be hammered and ham- 
mered upon. It must be attacked from this 
side and from that and mulled over until 
teacher and pupils are exhausted. Even a 


nail is not driven home with a single blow. 
One of the greatest teachers this country 
has ever known, Professor Edward Olney of 
the University of Michigan, used to say that 
one example done ten times carried greater 
teaching value than ten examples of the 
same sort done once. He did not mean ten 
unthinking copyings of the solution but ten 
separate repeated attacks of the same prob- 
lem, until every phase of the solution, stands 
out with the clearness of a line etching. 
Many teachers fall easily into the error of 
depending too much upon the handing-in of 
papers and of placing too high a value upon 
these same papers. The pupil is apt to ac- 
quire the habit of getting a solution down 
in visible form and then feeling that his 
responsibility is over. His next step is 
promptly to forget all about it. It is whole- 
some occasionally, after the papers for the 
day are collected, to set the class to repro- 
ducing them at once. His two sets should 
both be marked and compared. The differ- 


ence in them will surprise both teacher and 


pupils; and that difference will not indicate, 
either, that the first papers were not hon- 
estly prepared. It merely argues that a first 
and single impression is not sufficiently deep 
to resist the flood of other interests that 
sweep over the mind of the child. 

It is also easy to fall into the error of 
thinking that a good recitation on the part 
of two or three members of the class proves 
general class knowledge. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. With the burden of proof 
resting upon the individual reciting, the 
thoughts of the other children often have 
flown beyond the confines of the schoolroom, 
Each little mind, when it sees a chance for 
freedom, is off after its own fascinating 
dream stuff. No word of what is being 
droned in-his ears reaches his consciousness. 
Each individual must be called to account 
on every topic, not once but over and over 
again. There must be class drill and indi- 
vidual drill. Drudgery, you call it. Per- 
haps, but the way to achievement in any di- 
rection is the way of hard work. 

The spiral method, so widely exploited a 
few years ago, was an attempt to meet sys- 
tematically the necessity of frequent repe- 
tition and to drive teachers into it scientific- 
ally. It recognized the fact that mastery of 
any subject meant bringing it before the 
mind over and over again. Italsoadvertised 
the fact that the majority of teachers would 
not voluntarily take up this necessary drudg- 
ery. This is not an argument in favor of 
the spiral method, but even its opponents 
must recognize that this underlying princi- 
ple of it was sound and greatly needed. 

Line upon line; precept upon precept; get- 
ting over and over again accurate responses 
to oft-repeated questions, will produce re- 
sults, and nothing else will. 

Drill! drill! drill! Review! review! re- 
view! These must be the watchwords for 
the teacher who hopes for results. ‘‘Not 
seven times, but seventy times seven.’’ 
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A Page of Valentines 


Designed by Ethel Garvin 
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A. Cut from a square of red construction 

paper 6"x6", Fold on dotted lines, Cut 

heart-shaped at corners. Fold M under to N., 

Fold J under to K. Run ribbon through per- 

foration at X, then at Y, and tie. Decorate 

with white hearts, — basket is shown 
t B. 


E, Cut from red construction paper, Cut out 
space F, Paste on a white heart and letter 
as shown. 

C. Cut from red construction paper. Fold on 
dotted lines, Fold Xoverto Y. Fold Y over 
to Z. Fold points M and N back to meet 
points A and B, Bring point J to point Q on 
heart. Decorate with white hearts as shown 
on diagram and in illustration at D. 
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Teaching Citizenship and Government 


BY LEWIS 5S. 


Burlington and Farmington, Connecticut 


LMATOR’S NOTE: Superintendent Mills is eminently fitted to present lessons on the teaching 
of Citizenship. Last year he revised and rewrote “Citizenship and Government in Connecticut’’ 
for the use of Connecticut teachers. This is a thoroughly practical book on Citizenship, taking 
up the work grade by grade. The book is already in its second edition. Classes in the teaching 
of Citizenship were conducted by Mr, Mills in the summer of 1917, at a Summer Institute, held 
in Danbury, Conn. Next month’s article will consist of the aim for work in grades five and 
si, the subject matter to use and the method of approach. 





HE general aim of the work 
for grade four is to establish 
right habits of thought and 
action and to learn facts nec- 
essary for the intelligent ex- 

/ ercise of the duties of citi- 

zenship. Both parts of the aim are necessary 

of accomplishment in the making of useful 
citizens. 
To carry out the first part of the aim, 
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The Home Indicates Family Government. A Dwelling 


House Is Usually Private Property 


teachers should continue work similar to that 
described in the previous article for grades 
one, two and three. Some states take this 
up under the name of Moral Education or 
Moral Instruction. Others make little or no 
reference to it, but whether State laws have 
touched the-matter or not, the duty of every 
teacher is very clear—these things cannot be 
neglected. All the lines of effort for grades 
one, two and three may be and should be 
continued, and harder problems and longer 
stories used, as, for example, the following: 

Years ago, when Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, 
was a little girl, she was called Wilhelmina Helena 
Paulina Maria. As she was the daughter of a king, 
she lived in a palace. There were many servants. 
All the servants loved Wihelmina Helena Paulina 
Maria because she was always cheerful and kind and 
helpful. If it rained and she could not play out-of- 
doors, she was content to remain in. If any of the 








Roads Refer Us to Town and State Government. 
This Road Is Town Property 


servants were in trouble, she did her best to comfort 
and help. 

One day the maid, who was dusting the King’s 
audience room in too great haste, knocked down and 
broke an ancient Persian vase, a vase so valuable 
that even a king scarcely had enough money to buy 
another. The maid came in sorrow to Wilhelmina 
Helena Paulina Maria, saying, ‘‘I have broken the 
King’s Persian vase. What shall I do? The King 
will be angry and discharge me.’’ 

Then Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria was sad 
and thoughtful. Together they examined the broken 
vase and bit by bit with glue they put all the parts 
back in place. The vase looked much as it did before. 

Days, months and years passed. The King did not 
notice that the vase had been broken and the maid 
was not discharged. 


After telling this story, ask the following 


question, ‘‘Should Wilhelmina Helena Paul- 
ina Maria have told her father, the King, 




















Representative of City Government 


what had been done, and so let the maid be 
discharged if the King wished; or did she 
do right by not telling him and so saving the 
maid from being discharged ?’’ 

Teachers can collect stories that may be 
used as problem stories, stories that are of 
interest, stories that offer a choice of action, 
stories that deal with the great principles of 
truthfulness or lying, of courage or coward- 
ice, of kindness or cruelty, of loyalty or 
disloyalty, and so on through the whole list. 
The daily papers, supplementary history 
readers, experience and numerous other 
sources afford material of this kind. 

Many of our schools are taught by very 
young teachers and control may be hard. 
Work of this kind provides a moral force 
tending to the elevation of the thought and 
action of the pupils. 

The second part of the aim, ‘‘To learn 
facts necessary for the intelligent exercise 
of the duties of citizenship,’’ sets another 


MILLS, A. M., Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


very definite task before us. We must teach 
our pupils the facts of everyday govern- 
ment. We must give them some knowledge 
of the rules surrounding us all the time. 














Government. This Bridge Is Town Property 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


For grade four the task is to find what 
government is and what are the local signs 
of government. Most of the work may be 
done without a book. Matters of government 
are going on daily all about us. These mani- 





















Rural School—Town Property 


festations may be studied first-hand from ob- 
servation rather than secondhand from a 
book. However, a book is very useful and 
necessary as reference and for things beyond 


our reach of observation. 








The Flags over Soldiers’ Graves Bespeak the Work 
of an Organization 


Some of the evidences or manifestations 
of government that may be observed are as 
follows: 

1. Clothes, food, house, yard, family. 

These lead us to family government. 
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2. Books, schoolhouse, teacher, pupil, 
committee, attendance. 

These lead us to school government. 

3. Signposts, guideposts,- tree-warden, 
town farm, town buildings, roads and bridges, 
Town officials. 

These lead us to town government. 

4. Court, county courthouse, county home, 
county jail, county sheriff, county superin- 
tendent. 

These lead us to county government. 

5. Automobile laws and rules, attendance 


laws, State roads, State flag, governor, State . 


capitol, 
These lead us to State government. 
Postage stamps, rural and village letter 
carriers, draft rules, forest protection, game 
protection, post office, postmaster, mail, 
mail clerks, mail cars, president. 

These lead us to national government. 

7. City hall, police, traffic officers, street 
lights, fire company, fire engine. 

These lead us to city government. 

A large part of the children of the United 
States live under these seven forms of gov- 
ernment. Practically all live under, at least 
the first six forms of government. 

The method is inductive. For example, 
consider the postage stamp: by whom made? 
The answer to this question leads us at once 
to the United States government. The post 
office, mail carriers, letter boxes and many 

















Guidepost at Intersection of Highways. Note Special 
Directions Put Up by Automobile Club 


other local evidences of government lead us 
to the national government. Roads and 
bridges lead us directly to town, county and 
State government. ‘Textbooks lead us to 
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school government. Home, father and 
mother lead us to home or family govern- 
ment. 


Each lesson assigned or taken up may con- 
sist of some of the following: 

1. Original investigation or observation 
of signs of government, as roads, bridges, 
State road, control of traftic, management 
and transportation of mails, signposts, 
guideposts, town buildings and other mani 
festations of government. 

2. Reading for study and class discussion 
and for verification of observations. 

3. Facts to be memorized. 

Lead the children to see that the family, 
school, town, county, State, national and 
city governments all do some work. ‘That 
all the people direct the work. We then 
have the definition of government: 

1. Government is the people doing some- 
thing in an orderly manner, or— 

2. Government is the voice of all the peo- 
ple speaking to each one of us. 

In searching for local signs of government 
pupils will discover evidences of some other 
forms of government at work than those 
listed above, as the grange, church, water 
company, gus company, electric light com- 
pany, railway company, the Grand Army of 
the Republic and others. Lead pupils to see 
that these organizations are made for the 


(Continued on page 77) 


Mental Testing in Rural Schools 


BY ISANNA THOMPSON 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Doubtless the following article will be of absorbing interest to many teachers. 


Miss Thompson’s experience in regrading a rural school by mental tests is the first one to come 


to our notice. 


We wish to call attention to a clear and comprehensive Binet Manual listed in 


our Book Review Department in this magazine, with the title ‘*Testing Juvenile Mentality.”’ 


eed =) IT WAS only by chance that a 
1 Z| pamphlet on mental tests hap- 

s, pened to fall into my hands 
shortly after I had heard a 
well-known lecturer on edu- 
cational topics say, ‘“The 
Binet tests are now as well-known and as 
indispensable as that common _ household 
article ‘Ivory Soap.’ ’’ My interest was so 
completely aroused that I at once wrote toa 
school famous for the training of teachers of 
defectives for its prospectus giving the en- 
trance conditions for their summer school. 
Their reply was so encouraging that I de- 
cided to take the summer course, with the 
idea of finding out whether any of the prin- 
ciples of mental testing could be applied in 
a rural school. 

The class was composed of people who 
were planning to teach in special classes 
for defectives. During the summer I had 
several offers in this line of work, but 
having decided some years before to special- 
ize in working out methods for rural schools, 
I refused all these offers and continued my 
course with the idea of getting just as many 
points as I could which might be applied in 
the little country school which I had been 
teaching for two years. 

It was with a great deal of enthusiasm 





that I returned to my school to begin work 
in the fall of that year, fully determined to 
devote the year to experimenting with men- 
tal tests and their application in rural schools. 

At the opening of school I told the pupils 
about the many new things I had seen dur- 
ing the summer and they were interested at 
once in the <‘new games.’’ The children 
who were most likely to object were tested 
first, and it appeared that they were specially 
favored in being allowed to have these games 
first. For fear that some of the children 
might tell the others the answers to some of 
the questions, [I gave all of the tests in as 
short a time as possible, in fact, the testing 
of the whole school took only one week. The 
Goddard Revision of the Binet Seale was 
used with the younger children and the Stan- 
ford Revision and Extension with the older. 
They were all very much interested and of- 
fered no objections to taking the tests 
because they were always referred to as 
‘‘vames,’’ and the children had no idea that 
I was testing their mentality. 

As soon as these tests were given I had a 
Binet mental age rating for each child. The 
next problem was to classify the children ac- 
cording to these ratings and to interpret them 
for practical application to the problems of 
teaching. I had in the school thirty-six chil- 


dren. After they were classified it was nec- 
essary to decide whether or not any of the 
children were feeble-minded. There were 
two children who tested three years below 
their life ages. There was one child in the 
same family eight years of age who tested 
only six, that is, two years below his life 
age. We had been told’ in lectures in the 
summer school that it was usually safe to 
conclude that children who were retarded 
three years or more were definitely feeble- 
minded and that probably they would not 
develop much further mentally. We had 
also been told that in the case of younger 
children two yeurs’ retardation was just as 
indicative of mental defect as three years in 
older children. This means simply that chil- 
dren with the same degree of mental defect 
show a greater retardation as they grow 
older. The conclusion seemed warranted that 
these children were feeble-minded. While 
this seemed to be a large proportion of feeble- 
minded in my school, | had to admit that 
these three children were not profiting by 
their school training and that they appeared 
very much like the feeble-minded children | 
had seen in institutions. Before accepting 
this fact, however, I decided to make a thor- 
ough study of the family history in order to 
see if there was any hereditary basis for it. 

Inquiries showed that this was a very bad 
family indeed. The father, although not 
feeble-minded, was alcoholic, and the mother 
was undeniably of low mentality if not ac 
tually feeble-minded. ‘The statements ot 
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{hose questioned about her early life and her 
«hool history showed that she.never could 
learn much in school and that she had never 
heen considered quite ‘‘all there.’’ The 
other pupils had tormented her in school and 
had called her ‘‘Crazy Mary.’’ This man 
had married her after a quarrel with the 
woman he had expected to marry. It seemed 
strange that a normal man should marry a 
woman of so low mentality, and to account 
for it inquiries were made into the family 
history of this man. It was not difficult to 
get information which showed that his father 
was rather peculiar and had always been 
considered a person for whom allowances had 
to be made. It seemed that this man was 
probably what our lecturers in the summer 
school had called a ‘‘high-grade moron,’’ a 
man who could just barely make a living 
under good conditions but who did not have 
judgment enough to enable him completely to 
adapt himself to the demands of his environ- 
ment. Furthermore, it was said that this 
man’s mother was rather wild and that she 
had lived for some time with ‘‘Old Jake, ’’ 
who was a horse trader and a very notorious 
character. 

This investigation was sufficient to satisry 
me that the boy’s mother was definitely 
feeble-minded, and that the boy’s father, while 
not feeble-minded, carried the taint of feeble- 
mindedness, since there were undoubtedly 
cases of mental defect in each of the two 
previous generations. This would make the 
man according to the Mendelian theory of 
inheritance a ‘‘simplex,’’ while the mother 
would be consjdered a ‘‘nulliplex.’’ This 
nieans that the mother is definitely feeble- 
minded and that the father, while not 
feeble-minded himself, did not carry the 
determiner for normality, so that his marriage 
with this feeble-minded woman would result 
in feeble-minded children. 

There seemed, then, an hereditary basis 
for the condition of these children. The fact 
that they had been kept in school so long 
was not due to the oversight of either of the 
parents. They had been under the protec- 
tion of a wealthy family who came to this 
village for the summer. This family had 
taken a great interest in these children and 
had sent the parents clothes and groceries at 
various intervals during the winter on the 
condition that the children be kept in school. 
In spite of the fact that the environment had 
been fairly good for these children, and they 
had been given every opportunity for attend- 
ing school, their attendance had been irreg- 
ular and their progress slow. 

The next group made on the basis of 
mental age was composed of those who tested 
one or two years below their life ages. They 
were in every case retarded in school and 
had difficulty in doing the work of the grade 
in which they were placed. Practically all 
of them had been forced to repeat at least 
one grade and then had been passed on to 
the next class, not because they could do the 
work of the next grade, not because they 
had completed the work of this grade, but 
because it was a rule of the system that no 
child should be kept in one grade for more 
than two years. 

The next group was the largest, having in 


it twenty-four pupils. Those were the chil- 
dren who did not test at least a year above 
nor a year below age, that is, their retarda- 
tion or acceleration was not as great as one 
year. Of course, these were the average or 
normal pupils of the school. 

Then there were five children who tested 
well above age. Three of these tested as 
high as three years above age and the other 
two tested two years above age. These chil- 
dren were decidedly above the average and 
they were the ones who had been doing the 
best work in school. They were accelerated 
in their grades and responded well to in- 
struction. The family of these children 
(they all came from the same family) was 
investigated and found to be above the aver- 
age in every way. The father and mother 
were self-respecting farmers and the mem- 
bers of the preceding generations on both 
sides had been exceptional people. The 
mother told with great pride that her 
maternal grandfather had once’ owned 
nearly a whole townin France. The father’s 
family was of thoroughly good American 
stock and had in its numbers many lawyers, 
ministers, physicians, educators and other 
prominent men. This home was one of the 
best in the community and the parents were 
leaders both politically and socially. There 
seemed to be also an hereditary basis for 
supernormality as well as for  feeble- 
mindedness. 

This classification once made, the next 
problem was to decide just how it could be 
utilized in practical teaching. It was a well 
recognized principle that a child who was 
ten years mentally should, in most systems, 
be in the fourth grade. The children who 
had entered school at the age of six and had 
been promoted regularly should at the age 
of ten be in the fourth grade. The children 
were then graded according to their mental- 
ity as shown in the mental tests. This 
meant that several changes had to be made, 
as all who tested below grade had to be put 
back, and those who tested above had to be 
advanced. As soon as the work began after 
this regrading the children were much hap- 
pier, as they could then all do the work of 
the grade in which they were placed. 

This plan took care of thé majority of 
children in the school but special arrange- 
ments had to be made for the feeble-minded 
and for the supernormals. At best, the 
three feeble-minded pupils would remain in 
school only a few more years and they could 
not hope to become proficient enough in the 
academic studies so that the work would be of 
any real help to them in after life. Most of 
them had reached their limit of development 
and it seemed useless to teach them much 
more reading, writing and arithmetic. They 
would undoubtedly remain in practically the 
same sort of community all their lives and 
the main problem was to give them the kind 
of training that would help them most when 
they left school. ‘They should be taught to 
do the concrete things which they would 
have to do when they left school to earn a 
living for themselves. It would be useless 
to teach them general principles, for the 
feeble-minded do not deal in abstractions 
nor can they apply general principles to 
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particular cases. They should be given the 
kind of training that will inculcate in them 
good habits of action which will keep them 
from getting into trouble with their neigh- 
bors. After the regrading these children 
were given only as much academic work as 
was necessary to keep them satisfied, and as 
much manual and industrial work as cculd be 
arranged for. Furthermore, I tried to give 
them the right emotional attitude toward life, 
that is, the sort of attitude which would help 
them to avoid quarrels, which would keep 
them from getting into trouble with the 
people they were to work for and those who 
were inclined to torment them. They are 
being taught to keep away from anyone who 
begins to tease them rather than to remain 
and try to defend themselves. This seems to 
be working out well in two of the three cases. 

The very bright children have been al- 
lowed to cover the work much faster than 
the others. In fact, two of the three have 
done the work of two years in one, and the 
other has completed the work of a year and 
a half in the one year. These children are 
able to learn much faster and to understand 
a new topic much more quickly than the 
others. As soon as they really understand 
a new topic that is being explained, they are 
allowed to work on something else until the 
time for the drill work comes, and then they 
do this with the rest of the class. 

I have begun this (1917) fall’s work with 
practically the same plan and am thoroughly 
convinced that the use of mental measure- 
ments is conducive to increased efficiency in 
rural schools. The plan for utilizing mental 
tests in rural schools is as follows: 

1. All children are to be tested at the be- 
ginning of the year and classified on the 
basis of mental age. 

2. The following classifications are to be 
made: (a) feeble-minded, those who test 


“over two years lower than their life age; (b) 


backward, those who test one and two year's 
below age; (c) average, those who test at 
age; (d) superior, those who test one or 
two years above age; and (e) very superior, 
those who test at least three years above age. 

3. All children are placed in grades where 
they would naturally belong according to 
their mental ages. 

4, Feeble-minded children are given very 
little academic work, are given special train- 
ing along industrial lines, and a great effort 
is made to give them the right emotional at- 
titude toward life in order that they may be 
kept out of trouble. 

5. The very bright children are a2ilowed 
to cover the ground much more rapidly and 
also are allowed to do a great deal of sup- 
plementary work. 

The question arises as to whether all 
teachers of rural schools can give these tests 
and can apply these principles in school. 
Our answer is that this is possible in the 
case of a teacher who is sufficiently interested 
to study the literatu: >» on mental tests, to 
visit some school where these tests are being 
given by a well-trained psychologist, and 
then to keep her own counsel and apply the 
above-stated principles carefully. 


NOTE: Miss Thompson will be glad to answer letters of i inquiry per- 
taining to the preceding article if a stamp for reply is enclosed. Ad- 
dress her in care of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 
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said, ‘“Io-morrow we will go and see the jani- 
tor’s little boy.”’ 

So when the lace valentine and the red one 
with gold letters and Cupid and his arrows were 
tucked away, having made some one glad for a 
moment, the jolly valentine was hugged close 
to the heart of the janitor’s little boy as he 
slept and laughed in his dreams. 
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The Jolly Valentine 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


LESS my stars!” said the little shop maid, 
as she opened the window to let in the crisp 
February air, “here it is St. Valentine’s day, 
and the children will be coming for valentines! ”’ 
She pulled down a box and began to lay out the 
valentines, saying, ‘““SSome one will love this lace 
valentine, and here is a beautiful one with Cupid 
andarrows. I inust put this pretty red one with 
gilt letters right on top where everyone will 
see it.” 
Down at the bottom of the box was a jolly 
little valentine, just longing for a chance to 
make some one laugh, but the little shop maid 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Penmanship in Upper Grades 


Rhythmical Counting an Aid to Improvement in Writing 


BY J. A. STRYKER, Penman Nebraska State Normal School ; 


ERTAIN things about us in 
our world of activity are fun- 
damental. To discover the 
| reasons for these inborn char- 
| acteristics of human nature, 
we must trace them to their 
The sense of rhythm as seen in the 





source. 
movements and actions of human beings is 
as deep rooted as life itself and may be de- 
veloped in at least ninety-eight per cent of 
the individuals comprising the civilized races 


of the world, if started in time. According 
to Webster, rhythm is, ‘‘A dividing into short 
portions by a regular succession of motions, 
impulses, sounds, accents, etc., producing an 
agreeable effect, as in music, poetry, etc.”’ 
Another authority writing on the subject 
says, ‘‘It seems to be a necessity for man, if 
movements of any kind are to be sustained 
for any length of time, that some more or 
less strict law of interchange should regulate 
the succession of the parts. It is even be- 
lieved that the ground of the necessity may 
be discovered in the structure and functions 
of the human body.’’ Going on, ‘‘When ex- 
emplified in the arrangement of matter into 
visible objects, as in sculpture, architecture 
and other plastic arts, rhythm is usually called 
symmetry.”’ 

The source of most human knowledge is 
nature. We find rhythm in the sighing of 
the wind, the movement of leaves, the wav- 
ing of fields of grain, the dropping of rain 
and the beating of the heart. There is a 
pleasing motion in the walk of most individ- 
uals, and there is rhythm in the measured 
tread of passing soldiers. Now, human prog- 
ress in the world is in direct proportion to 
the ability of humanity to harness the forces 
of nature. A man walks rapidly and contin- 
uously if he can get the ‘‘swing’’ to which 
he is accustomed. A great financial king was 
stimulated to quickened thought and success- 
ful action by the ‘‘rhythmic click’’ of the car 
wheels as he rode to his morning task. Some 
teachers are taking advantage of this trait 
in the human make-up and are teaching both 
shorthand and typewriting to music. In the 
same manner, if writing teachers would 
shorten the learning time and increase the 
pleasure of this learning time, they must take 
advantage of all known accelerators. We do 
not advocate excessive use of musical instru- 
ments in the teaching of writing, but we do 
emphatically recommend the use of rhythm 
in the human voice. It does away with all 
tendencies to loiter; it relieves the pupil’s 
self-consciousness; it is the great balance 
wheel, the equalizer, of the entire class. A 
small, light-voiced teacher may pull along, as 
it were, the entire class by her irresistible 
counting—keeping time. 

Rhythmic counting as applied to the teach- 
ing of handwriting is of two kinds, descrip- 
tive and numerical counting. Descriptive 
counting is merely describing the position, 
process and movements in writing in short, 





well chosen, rhythmical terms, such as, 
“Backs straight—heads up—feet flat—arms 
balanced—on the nails—light light—don’t 
pinch—roll around-——’’ etc., where the count is 
of the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 variety, as described 
in the first article of this series. All this 
should precede the contact of the pen with the 
paper, and when all the machines are running 
smoothly in good positions they may be 
thrown in gear (started to writing on the 
paper) by the signal, ‘‘Ready-ready-touch,’’ 
Now the rhythmic motion continues, and so 
long as good positions and movements are 
maintained, so long as no suggestions or 
pointed criticisms are needed, the count may 
be, ‘‘1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-20, ”’ 
etc.; but as soon as any one forgets and gets 
out of posture or time, use the descriptive or 
suggestive method of counting. Should the 
teacher desire to keep a certain number of 
counts, as in the direct oval or push-pull exer- 
cises (November article), which are made in 
100 counts, she may count as follows, ‘‘1-2-3- 
4-5-6-heads-up-9-10-1-2-3-4-5-6-don’t-pinch - 9- 
20,’’ ete., according to the suggestions needed. 
Thus she may keep the rhythm, correct mis- 
takes and keep the numerical location as well. 
All this must be done at the rate of two hun- 
dred strokes or beats per minute by the watch. 

But this is not the only way in which de- 
scriptive or suggestive counting is to be used. 
The forms or elements of the letters and words 
may be suggested as well as the mode of mak- 
ing them. This is especially helpful in lower 
grade work, but much of it may be carried 
over into the advanced classes as well. For 
example, in writing the word “me’’ the 
teacher points out slowly that the pen goes, 
““Over, over, over, up, round, up.’’ When 
the children see this they may practice quite 
rapidly to this count, ‘“Over-over-over-up- 
round-up,”’ etc. Capital “O’’ may be de- 
scribed as above, then counted at the rate of 
seventy per minute, ‘‘Round-O—close it-up— 
at the-top—let it-go—let it-go,’’ etc. Since, 
in the same manner, there are rhythmical 
counts and expressions for every letter, word 
and phrase of the work, a ‘‘live wire’? teacher 
will have them by the score at her tongue’s 
tip for all occasions. She must first ascertain 
the numerical count, however, which means 
that she must be able to count it numerically 
first. Here marks the difference between 
amateurish and professional teaching. The 
amateur will learn the numerical count and 
continue to use it. She will stop the entire 
class to tell Mary or Richard to ‘‘Sit up’’ 
when a pleasant “Sit-up—sit-up’’ in the 
rhythm would correct the fault and save time 
and feelings. Still, there isa place for nu- 
merical counting. Its place is in all cases 
where the writing machinery works well with 
few or no mistakes which are not realized by 
the pupils. It would be folly to count, 
‘‘Heads-up—feet-flat,’’ when all have heads 
up and feet flaton the floor. In such cases 
the voice may drop very low on the longer 
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drills except to emphasize every tenth count, 
and a tap of a pencil upon a book, a piece of 
crayon or an eraser may be all that is needed 
to keep time for the class. In such cases the 
teacher will conserve her strength and voice, 
and the class is conscious of but “One’’-tap- 
tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-tap-‘‘ten’’ etc. The 
counts are thought but not expressed except 
with a pencil. 

Most writing books offer numerical counts 
for the letters and figures as taught therein 
so we shall not give them here except in a 
general way: 

A, C, O are usually two-count letters. 

D, E, I, L, N, P, Q, S, U, V, Y, Z, J have 
three counts. 

B, G, H, K, M, R, T have four. 

F, W have five. 

a, c, d, e, o, | have two counts. 

se eco SS ee ee A A 
have three counts. 

k, m, w have four counts. 

1, 0 (naught) have one count. 

6, 8, 9 have two counts. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 7 have three counts. 

There will be certain characteristic faults 
in all of these forms and the wise teacher will 
anticipate them and be ready to combat these 
faults with some ready-cut expressions. One 
teacher noted that most pupils made the 
first stroke in figure 4 too tall and the down 
strokes too close together. She devised, 
“Short-wide-high—short-wide-high, ’’ in three 
four time, with almost perfect results. But 
rather than supplement the book further on 
the subject of numerical counting let us note 
here terse expressions with two, three and 
four beats in them, as most letters are within 
these limits. 

When necessary substitute for: 

**1-2’’—‘‘ Roll-round’’—‘‘roll-round’’ — ‘‘on 
the-muscle’’—‘‘toward the-tie.’’ 

“*1-2-3”? — “‘Sit-up-straight’’ — ‘‘Let’s - sit - 
tall’? —‘‘Swing it-right-along’’ — ‘‘Don’t- 
pinch-pen.”’ 

‘*1-2-3-4’’—‘‘OQne-two-three-four’’ — ‘‘Feet- 
flat-on-floor’’—‘‘Just that no more’’ —‘‘Arm 
rolling in sleeve.”’ 

In writing longer words, as in upper grade 
work, the words may be spelled at the rate 
of ninety letters per minute. The word 
‘‘mine’’ is ‘‘m-i-n-e,’’ ‘‘over-under-over-un- 
der,’’ and again, ‘‘m-i-n-e’*—‘‘just as-easy-as- 
can be,’’ at the rate of twenty-two words per 
minute. Of course, some letters take more 
time than others, but in a general way the 
rhythm may be maintained to the advantage 
of both teacher and class. 

Writing done according to the plan outlined 
here will be not only forceful, smooth and 
neat, but it will be untiring and pleasing to 
both writer and reader. It will more nearly 
approach the ideal, which is to record thought 
in a rapid and legible manner. Teachers, in 
all your getting, get rhythm. Let it work 
for you. Let it enhance the writing hour and 
make it a pleasant one. 
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A Thousand Home Work-Benches Made in Portland 


By LIVINGSTON L. SUMMERS, Director of Manual Training, Portland, Oregon 





HE war is making 
|] the American people 
realize their weak- 
ness and their 
strength as years of 
peace could not. It 
has brought out patriotism and a 
splendid spirit of courage and zeal 
among our enlisted young men, but 
we are finding that thousands of 
our young men, many of them high 
school or college graduates, are phy- 
sically unfit. Most important of all 
to our national life, we are finding 
out that many men in our big indus- 
trial army—the men who must build 
the wooden and steel ships, air- 
planes, submarines and other neces- 
sities — are untrained, and _ that 
many of them are out of harmony 
with the true American spirit. 

The public schools of America 
are not doing their whole duty by the Amer- 
ican child. The sooner the people realize 
that a very large per cent of all boys leav- 
ing the public schools must enter some kind 
of industrial, agricultural or commercial 
life, and make an adequate provision in the 
schools for such training, the sooner the prob- 
lem will be solved. 

In too many cases the ‘‘three R’s’’ are 
taught in such an isolated and uninteresting 
way that many pupils drop out of school to 
join that small army of useless adolescents 
found upon the streets of all our large cities 
—a public menace instead of a public asset. 

The remedy—as I see it—must come in a 
radical change of our public school system. 
Beginning with the sixth schoo! year there 
should be a division of the sexes. Boys 
should be taught by men, who shall have re- 
ceived a normal school education covering a 
minimum of four years. This training should 
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Home Work-Bench Made by Pupils 


be one-half academic and 
one-half industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial. 

Beginning with the sixth 
school year the training of 
all boys should be one-half 
academic and one-half in- 
dustrial, agricultural and 
commercial. In many cases 
this instruction should be 
so dove-tailed that the aca- 
demic would be vitalized 
by the industrial, and vice 
versa. 

Every boy should have 
at least one home experi- 
mental laboratory, better 
two or three, namely, the 
home workshop, the home 
garden or the _ backyard 
chicken or rabbit industry. 
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Work in these home laboratories 
should be directed by the man 
teacher, who should be expert along 
all of these lines. 

In the Portland public schools we 
are making an effort to establish all 
of these home _ industries. The 
greatest obstacle, here and every- 
where, is a lack of teachers trained 
along these lines, and a correspond- 
ing indifference to the importance of 
such training. The home workshop 
makes a strong appeal to the boy 
from ten to twelve years of age, and 
with tools and a work-bench the 
average boy will turn out many 
things, original ideas which he 
could not carry out in school. We 
estimate that nearly one thousand 
home work-benches were made in 
the different Portland schoo] shops 
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Set of Tools Made by Portland Sc 














Portland Pupils Working on Home Benches 


hool Boys 


last year. The accompanying illustration 
shows the home work-bench made in the 
Vernon School district, where the most in- 
terest was shown. This beginning is to be 
supplemented this year by the making of 
home-made tools, such as those suggested in 
the illustration, as well as the construction 
of additional work-benches. Our aim is to 
have a used home work-bench in fifty per 
cent of the homes of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade boys. 

The construction of the bench has not yet 
been standardized, as our efforts last year 
were in the experimental stage. Most of the 
benches, however, were simple half-lap and 
nail construction with a 2”’xi2’’x4’ plank top, 
with an inch-board back of the top. Some 
of the benches were more pretentious, with 
a glued-up top, consisting of 2’’x4’’ material 
with the edges up. This makes a very sub- 
stantial top. Some of the teachers were very 
successful with mortise and tenon construc- 
tion. This year we have a special material, 
14’’x3%” fir, for these benches. We shall glue 
up the top, using dowels or nails to re-in- 
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force the glue, making the top, after dressing 
both sides, over three inches thick. The legs 
will be built of three of these pieces and 
mortise and tenon construction will be at- 
tempted in most cases. 

The vise we have used in most cases has 
been the ordinary carpenter’s vise, as shown 
by the illustration. By purchasing lumber 
which answers our purpose, but which is un- 
usable by some manufacturing establish- 
ments, the lumber for the benches has cost 
from fifty cents to one dollar. The lumber 
we are using this year is fine, clear fir and 
costs twelve dollars for a thousand feet. I 
feel that it is almost impossible to emphasize 
too strongly the importance of the home 
workshop. It is a good thing for the boy; 
physically, mentally and morally, and gives 
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him a chance to develop his own individual- 
ity. The ideas which the boys work out in 
connection with their play are most interest- 
ing. Such workable toys as the skate-mobile, 
roller coaster, home made ‘‘kiddie kars,’’ 
the ‘‘hike-o-bike,’’ and many others, show 
inventive genius and involve many problems. 
Some boys become interested in simple elec- 
tric construction. In any case the home 
workshop supervised by the _ industrial 
teacher will develop the boy, not alone along 
industrial lines, but will, to use one of the 
boy’s favorite words, put a little ‘‘pep’’ into 
the ‘‘three R’s,’’ since he must have one of 
them to construct accurately, and uses the 
others in hunting up books and maga- 
zines to find ideas which he can adapt for 
himself. 
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Home-made tools must be well made and 
accurate or they will do more harm than 
good. The mallet offers an excellent planing 
exercise, and can be made by almost any 
pupil. A rule 18” long, like the one in the 
illustration, is another dependable tool, if 
made from a die which the high school ma- 
chine department can make on the milling 
machine, The turn-saw, the marking gage, 
the try-square, bench, hook, mitre-box, T- 
square, drawing board and triangles are some 
of the useful tools which every boy can make 
at the school for the purpose of equipping 
his home shop. And that home shop should, 
and nine cases out of ten will, become one 
of the boy’s chief sources of pleasure, a 
blessing to his parents and a safeguard to 
his future usefulness. 


Primary Language Work for February 


BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS, Professor of English, School of Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City; Author of ‘‘Live Language Lessons’’ 
THE LAST OF FOUR ARTICLES ON TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE FIRST FOUR GRADES 





-sSOULD teachers serve their 
“4 country well? Let them im- 
plant in the minds of their 
pupils an intelligent, practi- 
cal patriotism. Every month 
in the year is the seed-month 
for such a planting. February, however, 
seems the time most opportune to sow the 
sentiments that lead to a lasting love for our 
country. 

The language period during this month 
may well be filled with social- 


It is rather easy to plan a charming story 
hour by having the children retell these and 
many more wholesome tales that may be 
gathered, not only from the past but from 
the present. 


DRAMATIZING STORIES 


To vivify this work, some stories may oc- 
casionally be played. Ina certain primary 
grade, for example, the story of Hetty Mar- 
vin was dramatized according to this plan: 


Act I 


At Hetty Marvin’s home. Family around the fire- 
side, mother knitting and telling children story of the 
great war for freedom. While she is talking a rap 
comes at the door. The visitor is admitted. He is 
the Governor of Connecticut, Hetty’s cousin. 

‘“‘Why, what brings you here in such haste to- 
night?’’ asks Hetty’s mother. 

The governor tells how the British troops have de- 
feated the Americans and driven him away into hiding. 

He is made welcome. While he is eating, the plan 
is made to keep him hidden in the attic. Two of his 
men are to stay by the river with a boat, ready 
to row him across, if the English appear. 

Hetty and the children listen anxiously 








ized exercises expressive of the 
patriotic spirit. These may take 
the form of story hours, plays, 
language games, verse-making 
and birthday programs reflecting 
the lives of Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow and other noted Amer- 
icans born in February. The ef- 
fort constantly should be made to 
connect this work so closely with 
child thought and feeling, that 
the patriotism cultivated may be 
real and not imaginary. 
A PATRIOTIC STORY HOUR 
My own love of country was 
first kindled by the stories a dear 
auntie of mine used to tell us 
children around the old blazing 











to the plans. 
Act II 


Hetty is seated in the meadow turning 
the newly-woven linen to bleach it in 
the sun. She is singing merrily at her 
work, when suddenly she stops and looks 
up. Her cousin, the Governor, comes 
running rapidly across the meadow. 

‘‘What is the matter, cousin?’’ asks 
the little girl. 

“My enemies have found out my hid- 
ing-place,’’ he replies; ‘‘they are pur- 
suing me. Iam going to the river to 
cross and escape them. If they come 





this way, Hetty, tell them I ran down 
the road.’’ 

‘“‘But that would be telling a lie, 
cousin. ’’ 





‘“‘Never mind, my girl, my life is in 
danger. You will surely help to save 
me.’”’ 








fire place. I have found no bet- 
ter way to impress the spirit of 
patriotism on primary pupils than 
through sharing with them the 
choice stories that make the his- 
tory of our land. Many of these 
are simple enough for fourth or 
even third grade children to 
understand. This is particularly 
true of those whose chief char- 
acters are children. The follow- 
ing are illustrative: **Hetty 
Marvin, the Truth Teller, ‘‘Luke 
Varnum,’’ ‘‘General Gage and 
the Boston Boys,’’ ‘‘Cornwallis’s 





‘‘Oh, I cannot tell a lie, cousin; what 
else can we do?”’ 

Hoofbeats are heard. Hetty in alarm 
proposes that the Governor hide under- 
neath the linen. 

‘*It’s my only chance, I’ll get down as 
you say,’’ he replies, crawling under the 
folds of the cloth while she covers him 
and goes on nervously with her work. 

The British soldiers come up and de- 
mand roughly, ‘‘Did you see a man run- 
ning this way?’’ 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Which way did he go?’’ 

‘*T promised not to tell, sir.’’ 

The officer threatens and storms, but 
to no avail. Finally one of his men says, 
‘*Tell us his last words and we will let 





Knee Buckles,’’ ‘‘The Leak in 
the Dike,’’ ‘‘Casabianca’’ and 





February Blackboard Calendar 


you go.”’ 

She hesitates, then tells the last sen- 
tence the Governor gave her. The Brit- 
ish ride away; the men in the boat see 








‘‘The French Drummer Boy. ’’ 
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them coming and row across the river. Thinking 
their man has escaped, the British leave. The Gover- 
nur meanwhile waits until darkness comes and then 
yets out of reach of his enemies. 


The movement and the tense situations 
make this story excellent for dramatizing. 
Other good stories may likewise be played 
with rich returns in language. 


PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM 


Another socialized lesson can be made by 
having the children tell of the different ways 
by which they are ‘‘doing their bit’’ to serve 
their country. Lead them to express them- 
selves along lines suggested by the following 
and other like questions: 

1. What can boys and girls best do every day to 
serve their country? 

2. What work do you know how to do well? 

3. What does it mean to be a ‘‘soldier of the soil?’’ 

4. Tell of something you have raised. How did you 
do it? 

5. How can each boy and girl keep himself or her- 
self “fit to fight,’’ or to serve his country in other 
ways? 

6. In what ways can boys and girls help to prevent 
waste of food? of time? of energy? 

Children will often be found ready to re- 
spond with intelligent answers and sugges- 
tions to practical questions such as these. 

Lead them also to make little mottoes and 
maxims of their own to guide them in their 
efforts to make their beginnings in citizen- 
ship of practical service. 


A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


In another fourth grade a series of very 
interesting socialized language lessons were 
developed about the thought of ‘‘America, 
the Land of All Nations. ’’ 

‘‘What different peoples have come to 
make this land their home?’’ asked the 
teacher. | 

The pupils began to name the different 
nationalities. English, French, Dutch, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Swiss, Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegians, Italians, Hebrews, Japanese and a 
score of others were suggested. The list 
was written on the board. 

‘Why have all these peoples chosen to 
live in our country ?’’ 

Interesting responses were called out by 
this question. They centered usually in the 
thought of love of freedom. 

A second lesson was developed by having 
the pupils talk of the customs of the various 
peoples, their dress, their food, their pas- 
times, their holidays. 

In a third exercise it was proposed that a 
little play be worked out to represent Amer- 
ica. Each child was to take the part of one 
of the little folk of other lands. The pupils 
were eager, of course, to join in such fun. 
They chose, first of all, some one to act as 
Uncle Sam and Columbia— ‘‘Aunt Colum- 
bia,’’ they insisted on calling her. Then 
they began to develop little paragraphs or 
verses to recite about the different characters 
they represented. For illustration, the boy 
who took the part of a Chinese lad created 
this: 

My name is Ching Lee; 


Are you glad to see me? 
I’m a happy Chinee. 


I eat lots of rice, 
With chopsticks so nice. 


Don’t you see my queer queue, 
And my neat little shoe? 

I’m glad to see you; 

How do you do? 


Other clever little rhymes were also pro- 
duced on different characters. When each 
had his individual part ready, the class, un- 
der the lead of the teacher, created a little 
song for all to sing, beginning thus: 

Dear old Uncle Sammy, 
We will stand for you, 
And for Aunt Columbia, 
And the old Red, White and Blue. 

This done, the play was rehearsed, the 
children designed their costumes, and the 
patriotic pageant was presented before par- 
ents and other pupils. The children leaped 
with zest into these exercises because they 
felt ¢mpelled, not compelled, to do it. Herein 
lies the key to success in all teaching. 

Other naturally motivated lessons may 
readily be worked out in connection with the 
various February birthdays. With primary 
pupils, the work reflecting the lives of Lin- 
coln and Washington should be simple, con- 
sisting of stories the child can easily grasp, 
as, ‘‘Lincoln and His Books, ’’ ‘‘Lincoln Saves 
the Birds,’’ ‘‘Lincoln Carries the Tea to a 
Poor Woman to Whom He has Given Short 
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Weight in Mistake.’’ Or, ‘‘Washington and 
the Colt,’’ ‘‘Washington and His Hatchet.’’ 

It seems to me not well to crowd adult 
thoughts about these great characters into 
the minds of little children. Besides, we 
should leave something fresh for the children 
in upper grades to enjoy. 

Likewise with Longfellow, there is not a 
great deal to be given from his works that 
is within the ready grasp of primary pupils. 
‘“‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’’ and ‘‘The Chil- 
dren’s Hour’’ are about the only children’s 
poems he has written. Longfellow, too, had 
better be left, for the large part, for higher 
grade pupils to study. 

There is enough in the rich material sug- 
gested for the primary grades to make many 
beautiful lessons that reflect the story of our 
great land. Teachers can give no higher 
service than to create such lessons, and 
through them implant the seeds of true and 
lasting patriotism. 





O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 
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Cost Your School Nothing 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, 
your school may have for permanent possession, this famous “‘ Roop ” bust of James Whit- 
comb Riley—America’s greatest poet—and Bixler’ s beautiful iarge 
oil painting of Riley’s ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole, ” made famous the world 
over by the poet’s most popular poem, written more than thirty 
years ago. 

The face of Riley should be familiar to every school child in 
America, for Riley is the greatest 

children’s poet the world has LET. 

ever produced. Bees Ng N 



































*‘Oh! The Old Swimmin’ Hole ! 
Where ths creek so still and deep 
Looked like a baby river that was laying half 
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asleep. 


Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about 
the Old Swimmin’ Hole that Bixler pictures so beautifully. 
This splendid large oil painting will delight the heart of every 
boy and girl, and in its depths the older folks will understand 
Riley when he said: 

“I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave like the Old Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 


These two treasures of America’s greatest poet—direct from 
the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley—will lend a distinction 

to your school, besides form- 
| ing an object lesson in a study 
of Riley and American Literature. 








| Both of these valuable adornments are 
recognized universally as standard works of 
art, and are now in possession of hundreds of 
schools all over the country, who are unanimous in 
their praise of this wonderful opportunity. Your own 
school need not be without them when they can be 
had free of cost. 


No American school can afford to be without 
these Riley Treasures, now that they may be se- 
cured without cost. Riley has helped to keep a 
sad world sweet and sound and sane. His influ- 
ence on children is miraculous. He speaks a lan- 
guage they understand; he sways them powerfully 
} for good. No child who learns to love Riley can 
|| ever go far wrong, and the teacher who brings 
| these Riley mementoes and Riley's influence into 
| his or her school deserves the thanks of the en- 
| 






































Pins will be sent at the same time. 


‘ . . . ’ . 

tire community. DESCRIPTION OF THE Description of Bixler’s Genuins 
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eciceee| | Read What These Teachers Say: RILEY BUST RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN’ HO’ =” Si 

—————— From Yancey, Texas The es ta i irs beautiful ange of ee s “Old — 

: : . Bessie Boone of Yancey, Texas, writes: ‘We received e bust of Mr. Riley is the ac- and is a genuine oil painting, not an imitajon, bu 

This splendid picture of General the picture and bust and are delighted with both of them. complishment of the cand sculp- noted artist Bixler himself. It is painted {fpeciall; 

Pershing shown here, size 11x14 I am sending the thanks of my entire room to you for this 2 } he | ae ten tendon alt all ome 
inches, printed in beautiful sepia tones offer you are making, that we were fortunate enough to tor, J. Leeland Roop, and Is recog- those he has pain ed for hun 

and appropriately mounted, will be take advantage of.”’ nized as one of the best likenesses wealth of deep rich tones that its real Yfauty ca 

sent absolutely FREE to the first 500 | From Jacksonville, Florida of Riley ever made. It is one-half this illustration. Your choice may be hadjpfa pai 

teachers who send us the coupon for | Mrs. Edith Hunter writes: “I wish to acknowledge the life size and artistically finished tones. They are mow hich an of ti Flemi 

Ares a ‘ receipt of the bust, picture and book. The childr 3 1} i j , ; . - P ilt uld which are o very , 

| the Patriotic Riley Pins Syed are guished snd Gobanientsieuetrencoy "ld ror, being eapevally apr ff with beveled gilt mould whi a ot a 

stant source of pleasure to them as wellas myself. ank 3 ee wine ° 
E This artistic picture and the Riley you so much for making it possible for us to have them.” =e 
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Read How Easy It Is. We will provide any teacher, 


on request with 150 patriotic 
souvenir Riley Pins. These pins at only ten cents each 
are easily and quickly sold by the pupils among their 
parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will 
receive a beautifully illustrated book of Riley’s poems con- 
taining the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ and many other early 
poems. Send the proceeds from the Pins to the Capital 
State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the 
Riley Monument Fund will deposit one dollar of 
the proceeds towards the erection of the 
Riley Monument to be erected in the 
Poet’s home town by American 
School Children. We will 
immediately forward 
by prepaid express 
the famous paint- 
ing, bust, and 
prize book of 
poems, iden- 
tical as de- Ui James 
scribed below, i: ‘ ; Whitcomb 
and place the 633 é 
= ~ pie ise Riley 
teacher and pupils ” ? 
on the Riley ces Born 1849 - Died 1916 
ment Honor Roll. 
The people of your community will become as interested in this 
school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not 
only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs from the very birth- 
place of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with "7 
these Artistic Treasures in your schoolroom will be not only as LO7 
great as that of the hundreds of teachers who have already a 
procured them, but aiso as great as the delight of all who 7 
see them. They could not be purchased from an Art AY 

Dealer for many times the proceeds from the Riley Pins “¢/ COUPON 
and they are works of art you will be always proud to by are 
have in your school. oy Greenfield 

ay 


It is impossible to describe or show by the illustrations — 
DESCRIPTION the artistic beauty and skill displayed in these famous treasures. They Ay Art Association, 








Oy, Greenfield, Ind. 


Of The PRIZE must be seen to be appreciated. A, 
BOOK OF Hundreds of teachers all over America have already taken 97 105 Main Street. 
advantage of this exceptional opportunity. Fill out the coupon Ca 
POEMS and secure a set for your own school. y penser roe pate me 
’ . ° ge , ° postpaid by return mail the pat 
_ ga The prize book of f Read This Letter From Park City, Utah: KY/ riotic Riley Pins to be sold by the 


iS / pupils at Ten Cents Each, and the pro- 
LY ceeds sent to the Capital State Bank of your 
[) 


city in full payment of one framed painting, 


’ 1h» s for the pupil 
y HO’ Size 30x40 Inches, Framed poem us ide % Mr. H. H. McCartney writes: “We received the painting and 


. 2 ‘oe ‘ selling the most : , 
’s “Old min’ Hole’’ is 30x40 inches, framed, Ril Pi contai bust a few days ago and now_they are displayed in a conspic- 
Ney Fins, contains uous place in our school. We are delighted with themas 


an imi but actually painted by hand by the the “Old Swimmin’ they for exceeded our fondest hopes, They are truly beau- 


eo A Mag hese “<< ful f vo Hole’? and many tiful and a gift that any school could justly be proud of.” {o] bust and book, to be identical as described, 
s of o merican schools. It is full of such a 9 express prepaid. One dollar of this amount is to 
: ‘ : other famous poems. * Vv; Pp prep 
its real ty can not begin to be reproduced im It is beautifully illus- Mail Us the Coupon Today Ae ke placed in the Riley Monument Fund, and the name 
Bay: ange either -* ee ee trated by Will Vaw- Send No Money. We will immediately ° of the school, pupils and teacher to be placed on the 
a of gy an uae s ss This shalt ter and is a handsome send the Riley Pins postpaid with all o/ Monument Honor Roll. 

Fo. s0--tlliaaal " gift book. instructions. RIGHTNOWIS THE 4% 





yy Remember the first 500 teachers sending us this coupon for the Riley 
fe) Pins will receive the splendid picture of Gen. Pershing FREE. 
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Picture Study—St. Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 


UGUSTUS ST. 
GAUDENS was an 
American citizen. It 
takes two things to make 
an American citizen. 
One of these is racial in- 
dependence, the other in- 
dependence of thought. 
Augustus St. Gaudens 
had both of these char- 
acteristics. The fact 
that his father was a 
Frenchman and his mother an Irishwoman, 
that he himself was a New York street boy, 
living part of his boyhood in that most cos- 
mopolitan of sections, ‘“The Bowery, ’’ could 
almost have assured him of the first. The 
elder St. Gaudens was a shoemaker. Shoe- 
making is one of the few trades that gives a 
man an opportunity to think, and the devel- 
opment in Augustus St. Gaudens of inde- 
pendence of thought is due largely to the in- 
fluence of his father’s habit of thought. 
When St. Gaudens was thirteen he was 
taken out of school to learn atrade. He said 
that he wanted to be a sculptor, and for that 
reason his father apprenticed him to a cameo 
cutter. Thereafter, he sat all day at a bench 
cutting cameos, or ran errands for a cross 
old French master. In the evening he went 
to night school at Cooper Institute to learn 
how to draw. Sometimes he stayed till 
eleven o’clock and was so tired in the morn- 
ing that his mother had literally to pull him 
out of bed. He kept this up until he was 
nineteen years old; the only break in the 
routine being a change of masters and ad- 
mission to the life class of the National 
Academy of Design of Cooper Institute. All 
day at a bench and every evening with a 
piece of charcoal in his hands. Nor is this 
all. At nineteen his father arranged to send 
him to Paris to study, and there he 
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and finishing of bronze. He must be an ex- 
pert packer who can pack fragile plaster 
models or the more valuable original clay 
models. He must be able to meet committees 
of men and arouse in them confidence in 
himself, so that they are willing to trust him 
with the large sums of money that must be 
put at his disposal if he is to make a public 
monument. All this Augustus St. Gaudens 





From Portrait by Ellen G. Emmet 
Augustus St. Gaudens 


was, and a patriot and a gentleman besides, a 
man so beloved—and his friends were every- 
one who had worked with him—that at his 
death such a cry went up through the occi- 
dental world as astonished every one. In 
speaking of his death and his career as an 
American artist, one writer adds, ‘‘But his 


gural parade, while he was cutting cameos on 
Twenty-Third Street; the second time by 
joining the never-ending procession that 
passed before his coffin, as he lay dead in 
City Hall. When he had looked once, he 
went back again to the end of the procession 
and stood in line long hours, waiting his turn 
until he could see him again. All of us 
know this Lincoln Statue, like the Stuart 
portrait of George Washington; it has be- 
come in our minds the original. That it has 
done this—that it has satisfied the ideal that 
the American people have of Abraham Lin- 
coln—is the height of praise. There are many 
things about this particular statue, the size 
of it, the cost of it, the amount of time put 
upon it, the care that St. Gaudens took in the 
selection of models and on the designing of 
the chair, that could be dwelt upon, but I 
will pass them all for something more sig- 
nificant. St. Gaudens wanted beautiful 
American cities. His work was to him but 
his part in making them beautiful. He never 
forgot this; when he had a statue to make 
he worked in collaboration with the best of 
architects and landscape architects to secure 
the beauty of the whole. He would go to 
any length to get this. When he had a 
monument to make that was to be put ina 
square in Dublin, Ireland, he had an exact 
model of that square made with all its sur- 
rounding houses and then carefully studied 
the proportions for his monument in relation 
to this square. He was very much interested 
in the development of the beauty of the city 
of Washington and was a member of a com- 
mission to work for that end. In writing to 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was then president, and 
speaking of the erection of some new public 
buildings, he said, ‘‘It would be deplorable 
in the extreme if they were not placed ac- 
cording to some comprehensive plan, binding 

all the public buildings with some 





began all over again, but cutting 
cameos only to the extent of provid- 
ing himself with a living and keeping 
himself in the art school. He wasin 
Paris three years; then two more 
years of itin Rome. It was while he 
was in Rome that he began getting a 
few orders for portrait medallions 
and found some friends in the little 
American colony who assisted him in 
getting his first piece of sculpture 
before the American public. 

Now a sculptor must be a creator, 
or, as we call him, an artist; but he 








one of Lincoln’s speeches: 
that right makes might, and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 


stand it.” 


ST. GAUDENS’ STATUE OF LINCOLN 


This statue of Abraham Lincoln stands 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
Augustus St. Gaudens, and is dated 1887. The 
inscription on it includes this sentence from 
“Let us have faith 


It was made by 


idea of unity and harmony.’’ 

To do his part in the making beau- 
tiful of American cities is the duty 
of every citizen. Each boy and girl 
who loves his country must prepare 
himself for it. 

There was so much of the patriot in 
Augustus St. Gaudens and his life is 
so full of meaning to us that it is 
hard to limit oneself to a few phases 
of it. His statues of Farragut, of 
Sherman, of Peter Cooper, of Colonel 
Shaw, and of Stevenson, like his 
Lincoln, have taken their place in our 
minds in each case as the man him- 








must be much more than that. He baie 
must be an engineer, with a knowl- 
edge of physics and mathematics. 
He must be an architect, with an 
ability to construct and with a sense 
of proportion. He must have some 
financial ability, for the making of a statue 
takes thousands of dollars and the artist ele- 
ment in a man is prone to bankruptcy. He 
must be a day laborer, who can handle clay 
and plaster; a stonecutter; a man who un- 
derstands thoroughly the casting, coloring 


This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be 
mounted and hung together where pupils can easily see and study 
them. Also the lesson may be written on the blackboard for chil- 
dren to copy and use in booklets with the miniature pictures given 


turther on in this magazine. 


eminence counts for less to those who knew 
him and loved him than the irreparable loss 
of a friend.’’ 

St. Gaudens saw Abraham Lincoln twice. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate if I said 
three times. He saw him once in an inau- 


self. This page could be filled with 
the honors that came to him but I 
will call your attention to an ex- 
planation he made of the figure of 
Victory that precedes his statue of 
Sherman. He called it his ‘‘Victory,’’ 
‘‘Liberty,’’ ‘‘Peace,’’ and he said of it, ‘‘It 
is because I feel so strongly the damnation 
of the whole business of war, that I made 
it.’’ The sequence of his names for it is what 
makes this explanation interesting to us. 
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Children’s Own Compositions Made into Songs 


WTTRACTED by a clear sweet 
melody, a visitor entered a 
primary room where chil- 
dren’s voices blended in 
spring songs. They sang of 
the coming of the birds and 
flowers in such sweet, natural tones that the 
visitor asked the teacher, ‘‘Where did you 
get such simple, dainty songs?’’ ‘‘Oh, these 
little songs are the children’s own composi- 
tion,—original words and melodies. This 
original work is a popular feature of the 
music in our school,’’ said the teacher. 
‘‘Wonder of wonders!’’ mused the visitor: 
*‘Children; composing and singing their own 
songs! Nothing like this was ever done 
when I was a boy. Music was only an irk- 





some task to be gotten through with some- . 


how. Iam eager to see the results of this 
natural mode of expression. ’’ 

So the children sang for him in fresh, 
dainty tones a little ‘‘Blue Bonnet Song’’ of 
four lines: 


Blue Bonnet Song 
£2 eeeeien e Seen eee 


as fields, 
[ors 


©~ They bow their heads all  day,.. 


fea eels ee 


nod in thelonggreen grass, I won - -der what they say. 











Blue bon-nets wave O’er the Tex - 
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They nod and 





This little song about the Texas State 
flower was composed by a little boy of seven. 
Before the visitor could remark on_ the 
achievement a little girl bubbled forth with 
a song she had made, skipping and singing: 




















May Song 
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© And sing, “It is May, it is May |" 
A little hand waved frantically, ‘‘Oh, 
Teacher, let me sing my song?’’ Receiving 


a nod of approval, he began: 


Bob White 
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Out ae res corn fields from morn till night, 
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©“ A lit - tlebird sings “Bob White! Bob White!” 

‘‘T have been watching that very bird a 
long time,’’ the boy exclaimed, and the 
visitor felt sure he had, for his tones were 


a perfect imitation of the bird. 


BY EVA BROWN 


A chorus of voices said, ‘‘Oh, let us sing 
our ‘Flowers’ Party.’ ’’ This had been com- 
posed by three little girls and a little Bo- 
hemian boy. The little Bohemian, always 
bubbling over with originality, gave a de- 
cidedly original sweep to the last strain, 
which reminded one of the grand finale of a 
beautiful orchestra. | 

‘‘Frank did that on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He must have done it for you,’’ 
laughed the teacher. 

They sang the first strain in two-four 
time, changing to four-four when the Grand 
March of the flowers began. 


The Flowers’ Party 
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all the earth a green car- pet lay. 
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A sweet little brown-eyed boy sang: 


Autumn Song 


Nuts are fall - ing from the trees, 
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Tack! Tack! ‘Tack! 
A little Russian girl sang in clear tones a 
little New Year Song, a melody of one line: 

















New Year Song 


SS Bae 


I hos e to hear the New Year belle ri ring, Ding! ding!dong! 





‘‘These children make songs for every 
month in the year,’’ explained the teacher. 
‘‘They sing about the sunny goldenrod in 
September; in October, the leaves all red 
and brown; November brings the Thanks- 
giving Song; December brings many Christ- 
mas Songs. They just love to make a New 
Year Song, and all want to make a Flag 
Song in February. March brings the breezy 


Spring Songs and the Easter Song, and soon — 


through each month, They are exceedingly 
fond of lullabies. Sometimes I give them a 
melody and they furnish the words; some- 


times the words are furnished and they sing 
them to a pretty melody of their own com- 
position. We have used some of the Mother 
Goose rhymes in this way. Very often we 
have a musical program and all sing original 
songs for the mothers. ’’ 

A pretty Texas flag waved from the 
teacher’s desk. ‘‘Who will tell me some- 
thing about our Texas flag?’’ shesaid. ‘‘I 
love our Texas flag,’’ sang a little girl. 
‘‘The Red and White and Blue,’’ sang a little 
boy behind her. ‘‘It waves and waves and 
waves, it waves for me and you,’’ sang a 
merry-faced little girl. ‘‘It tells us to be 
true,’’ sang Mary. The teacher’s nod of ap- 
proval told Mary that her line was best, so 
the four children, each of whom had con- 
tributed a line, marched forward, singing: 


Flag Song 
‘SESS 


7 i our Tex-as flag, The Redand Whiteand Blue, 
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It waves and waves and waves, tt tells us to be true. 
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They were then asked to tell something 
about the birds and flowers, and a happy- 
faced little girl skipped to the front, singing: 


Spring wens 
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ed dais-ies, too,... Tra la la la la Ia la, 
All hands were waving now. ‘‘Well, 
Katharine,’’ said her teacher. Looking 
toward the window, Katharine sang: 
Spring Song 
— ¥ 
SSS 
ee aa egemmnene 
The lit - tle bird sings “heer « - up, me - up!"" 
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o 
The sun tells the flow’rs‘‘Wake up, wake up!” 


A sparkling piece of originality was a 
two-step the children had composed, and they 
were wild to show how it was done. The 
visitor asked how often they did this original 
work. 

‘‘Two or three times a week, and it is al- 
Ways spontaneous,’’ the teacher replied. 
‘‘They sing about what they see, —the birds, 
flowers, snow, rain, Jack Frost. Sometimes 
they sing about their pets.’’ The visitor 
watched the teacher write the music as each 
melody was sung, sometimes calling for it a 
second time, and often asking for it to be 
sung at a higher pitch. These songs were 
carefully put away in a school portfolio, la- 
beled ‘‘Original Songs and Melodies, 
School, Grade I,’’ with the names of the 
children who composed them. 
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Such freedom of expression as was shown 
by these happy children, singing what was 
in their little hearts, free to act it out if 
they wanted to, was to the visitor a novel 
feature of school music. He said, ‘“‘This is 
not only training in observation, to love the 
beautiful, to get the delicate, soulful accord 
with nature that comes with the different 
seasons; but it is also excellent language 
training, it develops originality and over- 
comes timidity and self-consciousness. ”’ 

Upon inquiry, it was found that this orig- 
inal work is not taken up until the children 
have been taught to sing many songs, which 
are always well selected. The first songs 
are simple, artistic and beautiful, for this is 
the time to create in the children a taste for 
the best. The general plan for the music in 
this school, during the first three years, is 
to give the child a rich song experience, out 


of which is developed a knowledge of music. 
All technicalities are omitted. The main 
object is to teach the children to sing, to de- 
velop that musical sense which exists in 
every little child. Much attention is given 
to tonality. - The teacher, using a pitch pipe, 
starts with the correct tone and sings the 
song through phrase by phrase, the children 
imitating her until the song is memorized. 
They are then sung as rote songs. This rote 
singing, based on imitation and memory, 
forms the first stage of the child’s musical 
education. The rhythmical sense is devel- 
oped as soon as the child begins to sing. 
These children clapped and also pictured 
songs in two-four, three-four, four-four and 
six-eight time, showing how perfectly the 
sense of rhythm has been developed. Notic- 
ing a talking machine in the room, the visitor 
was told that selections by some of the best 


How to Make Two Popular 


rT is a difficult matter to draw 
a perfect five-pointed star. 
| Here is an easy way to cut 
such a star from paper, which 
can be used as a pattern when 
cloth, felt or silk stars are 
desired. Cut a piece of paper six inches 
square. Fold it from left to right; this 
makes a rectangle 6x3 inches. Measure down 
three inches on the fold; mark this point A. 
Measure down one and one-half inches from 
the upper right, hand corner; mark this B. 
Measure one and one-half inches across on 








Five-Pointed Star 
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the lower edge; mark this B also. Then 
make a second fold from point A, until point 
B on the lower edge rests exactly on the 
other point B. (See Figure 1.) Now take 
the edge A—C and fold it over until it rests 
on the edge A—D, as shown in Figure 2. 
Then fold over edge A—E until it meets the 
fold A—F. (See Figure 3.) Measure one 
and one-half inches from A on the upper 
fold, then, holding the paper firmly and us- 
ing a pair of very sharp scissors, cut from 
this point to the point marked E, as shown 
by the dotted line in Figure 3. Unfold the 
paper and a perfect five-pointed star will be 
seen. The measurements must be abso- 
lutely accurate. 

For smaller stars cut smaller squares of 
paper and measure proportionately. The 
measurements used in Figure 1 are the most 
important. If you remember that the point 
marked B on the lower edge is one-half the 
distance across that edge, and that the point 
marked on the right-hand edge is one-fourth 
the entire distance down that ed.e from the 
top of the paper, it will be little trouble to 
cut stars of different sizes. 

The cutting of a Red Cross emblem with 
one stroke of the scissors is a thing much 
easier to master. Fold over a piece of paper 
six inches square until the lower left-hand 
corner meets the upper right-hand corner, 
and the paper forms a triangle measuring 


Fi gure £ 


A 


A’ 
Diagrams for Cutting a Five-Pointed Star and a Red Cross Emblem 
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composers, such as Bach, Haydn, Handel, 
Donizetti, Mozart and Schubert, were often 
played for the children. This gives them a 
taste for the best. 

Music as it is taught in this school seemed 
to have a good effect on all the school work, 
for these children glided from one subject to 
another with the same naturalness, ease and 
happy spirit shown in their music. They 
were happy all the day long. How good it 
is to see contented childhood ! 

‘‘This is so different from what it was 
when I was a little boy,’’ said the visitor. 
*“Music held no such charms for me; it never 
gave me any such pleasurable feelings; it 
‘riled’ me and I was only too glad when it 
was over. The happiness of these children 
makes me wish I were a boy again. What 
a charm music can be made to work! Surely 
it must be the natural way.’”’ 


Emblems 


84x6x6 inches. With the longest side toward 
you, fold the lower right-hand point until it 
rests on the lower left-hand point, making a 
triangle 6x44x4} inches. Repeat the process, 
making a triangle 44x3x3 inches. (See Fig- 
ure 4.) From the point marked A in the 
illustration measure one inch toward B. From 
this point draw a line parallel with the fold 
marked A—C. Using a pair of sharp scis- 
sors, cut along this line, unfold the paper 
and you will have a perfect cross. For em- 
blems varying in size merely increase or de- 
crease the measurements. 






































Red Cross Emblem 
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Gardening and Good Citizenship 


The Story of Some Splendid Work in School Gardening That Includes Many Novel Features 


BY ZOE HARTMAN 


4HE Elm Place School 
‘} at Highland Park 
(Ill. ) for the past six 
years has set a brisk 
pace in gardening for 
small town public 
Every pupil has his own 





schools. 
little garden plot in the backyard at 
home and under the head of ‘‘Nature 


Study’’ gets credit on his report 
card for the care he gives it. Heis 
free to choose his own garden space 
and plant it with anything he likes, 
though he is usually glad of parental 
cooperation and acts constantly upon 
the advice and suggestions of his 
teacher. 

His interest is kept screwed up to 
concert pitch by some half dozen 
school activities which have developed under 
the fostering care of Superintendent Jesse 
L. Smith. First of all, there is the school 
plant-house, with the hotbed adjoining, 
both of which supply young plants for the 
home gardens. Each grade, from the first 
up to the eighth, sows its own seeds in its 
own particular zine flat under the direction 
of its own particular foreman —a_ pupil 
specially trained for the purpose-—assisted 
by a committee of schoolmates. During the 
month of February it is ~ common sight to 
see business-like groups of ¢csi'iren leaving 
their rooms during schoo] h«u¢s to pay a ten- 
minute visit tc the plant-hu:ise, where they 
plant the seeds for the’r respective grades, 
each of waich grow. a different flower or 
vegetable. For instance, one year all the 
fifth graders raiseu tomatoes. Other grades 
grew zinnias, petunias, asters, marigolds, 
and calendulas respectively — flowers of 
which the school maxes a specialty because 
they bloom early in the autumn. By the 
end of May the young plants, which have 
been reset several times, are ready for dis- 
tribution among the _ pupils, 
and every child proudly carries 
his treasure home for replant- 
ing in his own little garden 
plot. 

All summer long the youth- 
ful gardeners tend their toma- 
toes and autumn flowers, for 
great things depend upon the 
proper maturing of their 
‘‘crops.’’ Early in October 
the school celebrates its annual 
outdoor Festival of the Falling 
Leaf (sometimes called the 
Festival of the Witch-hazel, 
or other appropriate name), at 
which all the flowers and 
tomatoes are on display and 
prizes are given for the finest 
exhibit. On this impressive 
occasion the rivalry is keen, 
and every boy and girl wants 
to make the best possible 
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Distributing Geraniums for the Summer Gardens 


showing, because the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, which contributes the seeds planted 
for the festival and also donates the prizes, 
attends the celebration en masse. Thus, un- 
der the approving eyes of their mothers and 
fathers, the youngsters march in procession 
through the woods adjoining the school 
grounds, costumed as Indians, colonial folk 
or picturesque people of other lands, winding 
up at the lovely ravine amphitheater back of 
the schoolhouse, where a program of song 
and pageant completes the ceremonies. 

The plants that grace the Festival of the 
Falling Leaf are not the only products of the 
home garden plots. Every February, spring 
flower seeds are planted in cold frames and 
nursed along in the plant-house and the hot- 
bed until the following October, when the 
bulbs are apportioned among the children. 
These school-nursed bulbs are usually sup- 
plemented by an extra supply from some 
commercial nursery, which are sold to the 
pupils at wholesale prices ranging from two 
to five cents apiece. One year, something 
like fifteen hundred bulbs of hyacinths, tulips, 
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narcissuses, daffodils and crocuses 
were given out, some of which were 
kept in cold frames for forcing, and 
coaxed to bloom in true hot-house 
style from January to March. Most 
of the youthful gardeners, however, 
preferred to keep their bulbs in a 
dark corner of the cellar at home 
till the mild April weather made it 
feasible to set them out in the home 
gardens. 

Soft wood cuttings, such as gera- 
niums, also find their way from the 
plant-house to the home gardens. 
No ‘“‘last day of school exercises’’ 
at Elm Place are complete without 
the free distribution of these potted 
plants, which are removed from the 
pot, dirt and all, wrapped in oil 
paper, and carried home by the pupils for 
replanting. Last spring the school gave a- 
way seven hundred robust geranium plants 
which had been started from cuttings the 
preceding autumn and nursed along in the 
plant-house all winter. On the same occa- 
sion, several hundred strawberry plants of 
the ever-bearing type were added to the 
usual quota of spring gifts to pupils, who 
set them out at once in their home gardens 
and proudly displayed the fruit at the school’s 
annual autumn exhibition. This increase of 
output was made possible by the fact that 
within the past year the area of the hot- 
house bed and the cold frames has_ been 
doubled and the pupils have had great suc- 
cess with everything planted in them. So 
keen has been the enthusiasm that several of 
the children have, of their own initiative, 
made small hotbeds at home and furnished 
the family tables with early vegetables. 

Trees and shrubs, another staple of the 
home garden, are made possible by the school 
nursery, a virgin plot of ground located, of 
necessity, some blocks from the school. This 
interesting institution is 











Spring Chores in the School Nursery 


stocked partly from com- 
mercial nurseries, but more 
largely from supplies of tiny 
trees collected by the children 
themselves from the woods 
about the school grounds. 
Many a fine autumn day, 
groups of amateur foresters 
under the leadership of a 
teacher or possibly their in- 
defatigable superintendent, 
may be seen digging up the 
seedlings of maples and elms 
scattered broadcast by Na- 
ture’s prodigal hand and 
transferring them to the care- 
fully prepared soil of the 
school nursery. After the 
seedlings have had a three or 
four years’ start in the nur- 
sery, they are sold to the 
pupils. The records of a re- 
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cent year show that the school did a thriving 
business in trees and shrubs, selling at cost 
more than a hundred dollars’ worth of cherry, 
peach, apple, birch, red cedar and white 
pine seedlings, us well as cranberry, prairie 
rose, hawthorn and other native shrubs. 

Right here is where the Elm Place School 
builds a side-track from its own line to the 
main track of community affairs. It donates 
a share of its nursery products to the city 
for planting in the parkways and recreation 
grounds. One year its gift was a score of 
small maples, birches and white pines, to- 
gether with some shrubs. On other occa- 
sions it hes contributed native trees and 
shrubs to help reforest the city’s denuded 
bluffs along Lake Michigan. 

Its newest venture is a project to work 
up a vigorous trade in seedlings with the 
townspeople, in order to raise funds to in- 
vest in additional equipment for the school 
buildings. With the board of education to 
advance the capital for buying and market- 
ing the seedlings, the young financiers pro- 
pose to repay the loan from the profits of 
their sales. Their first investment was not 
wholly a success because the piece of ground 
they were breaking in was so intractable and 
so poorly drained that they lost a good por- 
tion of their crop. For this reason, also, 
they were unable to make their usual gifts 
of trees and shrubs to the city during the 
past year, but they hope to renew their offer- 


Practical 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B.S, 


HILE the primary object of the fol- 
lowing list of problems is to teach the 
practical applications of arithmetic, the 
motivating element has been centered a- 
round home planting. From the abundance 
of seed catalogues that come to each home, 
or may be ordered by the pupil, each pupil 
is urged to make selections best suited to 
his own environment, thus acquainting the 
student with some of our best known annuals 
and perennials. The practical business oper- 
ations are emphasized—writing checks, re- 
ceipting bills, making out money orders, 
ordering by parcel post, etc. The work may 
be easily correlated with nature study, land- 
seape gardening, language and agriculture. 
If a school garden is conducted, many such 
additional problems may be worked out in 
connection with it. 


PROBLEMS IN GARDENING 


1. Look through various seed catalogues and select 
bulbs, roots, etc., suitable for early spring flowers 
around your home. Make out an order not to exceed 
$5, choosing carefully your varieties and taking into 
consideration where they are tobe planted. Make out 
order for 15 dahlias @ $1.50 per dozen, and 85 tulip 
bulbs @ $8 per hundred. Make out money order ap- 
plication blank for this amount. If you hand the post 
master a $5 bill, how much change should you receive? 

2. Last year, out of 14 rosebushes (pot grown) @ 
15¢ each, all grew. Out of 14 rosebushes (dormant 
plants) @ 10c each, 8 grew. Which were the cheaper 
and how much. 

8. If in a bed 6ft. in diameter, 30 tulip bulbs can be 
planted how many could be planted in a bed 12 feet 
in diameter? 

4. In setting out one-year-old rosebushes, they may 


ings soon. They still have left a part of 
their original planting of seedlings, to serve 
as a basis from which to develop the com- 
mercial end of the enterprise. 

The school nursery also offers itself as an 
excellent laboratory for experimenting with 
grains. In the spring the geography classes 
wend their way thither armed with rakes, 
hoes, spades and packages of seeds. They 
stake off one end of the nursery grounds in 
beds four feet square—the length of a com- 
mon lath. For laths make the most conven- 
ient framework to support the growing 
grains as they approach maturity; otherwise, 
a strong wind would blow down so small a 
patch of grain. The beds are variously sown 
with wheat, oats, rye, alfalfa, barley, buck- 
wheat, broom corn, flax, tobacco, sugar corn 
and field corn. These experimental plats 
yield no more than a possible sheaf or two 
of grain for exhibition at the Festival of 
the Falling Leaf, but they are worth their 
weight in gold to classes deep in the myster- 
ies of geography. 

Another function of the school nursery is 
to grow such frivolous by-products as pop 
corn and pumpkins, to enable every pupil to 
celebrate Halloween in style. Every spring 
the children of the first four grades plant 
the seeds, and in October they distribute the 
harvest free among the grades. 

Thus, the interest, starting from the bit 
of home garden each child can call his own, 


be planted in beds 1 foot apart. What is the greatest 
number that can be planted in a bed 12 by 3 ft? Draw 
diagram. 

5. A Dorothy Perkins rosebush bears 100 clusters 
of roses. In counting the number of single roses in 
five average clusters, we found 18, 12, 10, 17 and 19. 
Approximate the number of roses on the bush. 

6. If bulbs planted this year will double their num- 
ber next year, and so on, estimate the number that 
will be produced by 100 bulbs in 8 years, allowing a 
loss of 20% each year. 

7 Given $1.50 to be spent for flower seeds, select 
varieties you consider most suitable for your home. 
Make out receipted bill from local dealer, and write 
out a check on you: local bank for payment. 

8. Write out a telegram ordering 3 doz. carnations 
to be sent at once. Find cost of sending telegram to 
nearest florist. (Obtain regular blanks from your tel- 
egraph office.) How would you send the money? 

9. How would you have the flowers sent, special de- 
livery, parcel post, express collect, express C. O. D.? 
Compute the cost of each method. 

10. 1 pkg. (10 cents) of nasturtiums contains about 
50 seeds. If 80% of them grow and the plants can be 
transplanted 4 inches apart, what length of space can 
be covered? If they grow to the average height of 4 
feet, what unsightly area may be covered? 

11. Find the amount of lumber needed for a window- 
box 42’x10’x11” (outside measurements). 

12. What dimensions of board would you buy? 

13. Find cost @ 5c per board ft. 

14. How many such window-boxes could be stained 
inside and out from ahalf-pint can, if 1 pint will cover 
an area of 200 sq. ft.? Estimate cost of one window- 
box stain @ 25c. for a half-pint. 

15. To fill the window-boxes, soil will need to be 
carried in 2-gallon buckets. About how many buckets 
are required? 

16. A pupil spends on an average 7 minutes per day 
caring for the window-box. How much time will that 
amount to in a year? 
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gathers momentum till it lends amazing zest 
and fascination to the school routine. To 
quicken this zest during the summer vaca- 
tion, all the Highland Park schools have 
adopted Superintendent Smith’s plan to reg- 
ister the home gardens and inaugurate a sys- 
tem of thorough-going inspection. Last year 
children’s gardens all over town were regis- 
tered, and the work of inspection and regis- 
tration was in the hands of a special com- 
mittee of public-spirited citizens, composed 
largely of members of the Highland Park 
Garden Club. In the inspection of each in- 
dividual garden, not only its own condition 
is considered, but the state of its immediate 
surroundings. For example, orderly rows 
of tomatoes and asters find small favor with 
the inspectors if set in a dirty, unkempt 
backyard. When their final report is made, 
prizes for the best summer gardens are 
awarded at the Festival of the Falling Leaf. 
This work has proved so great a stimulus to 
the pupils’ interest and pride in their gar- 
dens that the Elm Place authorities are now 
planning to employ an inspector who can 
give all his time to it next year. 

Thus it will be seen that the Elm Place 
gardening system is a success because it 
makes the school and the home partners in 
the enterprise, the school being the senior 
partner; and because it never permits the 
child to lose sight of the fact that gardening 
and good citizenship go hand in hand. 


Problems for Upper Grades 


A. M., Supervisor of Mathematics, Eighth Grade and High School, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


ANSWERS 
1. 1% doz. dahlias @ $1.50=$1.88 


85 tulips @ 8 cts. =$2. 55 
$4.43 
Money order 05 
$4.48 


Change from $5==52 cts. 

2. 8 rosebushes cost $1.40, 1 rose-bush 17% cts. Pot 
grown roses cost only 1l5c. Not counting in the dis- 
appointment, which cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, the pot grown roses were 2% cents apiece 
cheaper. 

3. Similar areas are to each other as the squares of 
their like dimensions. (6)*:(12)*:: 80:x. x =—120. 

4. If rosebushes are set at edge of bed 4X13 or 52 
may be set out. For best results however 3X 12 or 36. 

















Better Planted Like This 


8-+-12 4-10-:-17+-1§ s ” 
18- 12" l +17+19_ 45 X 100= 1500 roses. 


5 
6. 100x2=200 less 20%=160 at close of Ist year. 
160X2=—320 less 20%=256 at close of second year. 


256X2==512 less 20’2=400 at close of 3rd year. 

7. Individual work. 

8. Consult telegraph office for rates. Money could 
‘be sent by telegraph (rather expensive however) ; 
better send flowers C. O. D. (Express or parcel post). 

9. Consult parcel post map. From express compa- 
nies find rates for C. O. D., also for express collect. 
Distinguish between these. 

10. 80 % of 50-40. 40x4 inches=160 in. or 13 ft. 
(89X4 inches=156 in.) 13xX4=no. of sq. ft. covered. 
(Really would be more, allowing for spread of vines.) 








11. For sides and bottom, 
3 pieces, 42” x 10’=- 1260 sq. in. 
2 ends, 9”X10” =: 180 sq. in. 


1440 sq. in. or 10 sq. ft. or 10 
bd. ft. of one-inch lumber. 
12. The board would be 12’ 10”x 1”. 


13. 10x 5c—50 ects, cost. 

14, Outside area (42x 10’)8+2(9”x10”)=10 sq. ft. 
Inside area practically the same. Total area 20 sq. 
ft. One half-pint can will cover 100 square feet. 
*. 5 such window-boxes may be stained. 

4 of 25 cts. 5 cts. 

15. Inside measurements=40” X 9” x 10.” 

40x 9x 10 

50; 9 about 8 buckets. 

2312 
365 X7 ee 
16. —~~"—42 hrs. ; 35 min. 


60 


The problems which follow seek to empha- 
size the idea of saving and spending in the 
school life of the child. How many pupils 
have any idea of the amount of money that 
is spent for their welfare in a year? How 
many have any idea of what they should 
spend? How many have actual ways of earn- 
ing money and are given allowances and 
know how to spend and how to save? The 
child should early be taught to save regularly 
and systematically and should be encouraged 
to open a savings account and to make some 
real investment. 

Children should be taught to keep a record 
of their expenses and their earnings or al- 
lowances. The system of listing expendi- 
tures under the five heads of Necessities, 
Savings, Gifts to Others, Luxuries and Cost 
of Earnings is good. Get acquainted with 
‘‘The Habit Club Cash Record System, ’’ 
published by the Goodyear-Marshall Pub. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Pupils are thus 
led to see that every dollar spent has to be 
earned by som one. Teachers who can en- 
courage pupils to cultivate sound business 
judgment of earning and saving, together 
with right methods of spending and giving, 
will render the children an inestimable a- 
mount of valuable service. 

PROBLEMS IN LIVING 

1. George uses 5 sheets of paper per day; Howard 
uses 3. Find the difference in amounts paid for tab- 
lets during the 36 weeks of school, if one 10-cent tab- 
let contains 75 sheets. 

2. Last year, tablets containing 100 sheets were sold 
for 10c; this year, only 60 sheets are sold. What dif- 
ference will that make in cost of tablets for a boy 
who last year used 12 tablets? 

3. Make out receipted bill for all your school books 
and supplies purchased this year. 
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4. A boy in high school buys second-hand books @ 
60% of their original cost and sells them at 50% of 
what he paid for them. What per cent does he save? 
How much will he thus save during the four years of 
school if average cost of new books is $7.80 per year? 

5. One girl does her own laundry work. Averaging 
her bill for each week according to laundry prices, she 
found she had saved first week, 86c.; second week, 
96c; third week, $1.10; fourth week, 78c. How 
much does she thus save in three months, allowing 39 
cents for supplies? 

6. One pupil has a vegetable garden from which he 
sells the following: 

10 bunches of radishes @ 5c. 

16 heads of lettuce @ 10e. 

4 gals. of beans @ 20c. 

3 pks. of tomatoes @ 25c. 

The seed cost 45 cents. If the average time spent 
in caring for the garden is 10 minutes per day for 
three months, what amount is received per hour for 
the pupil's labor? 

7. In purchasing her wardrobe, one girl found that 
the prices for ready-made dresses were: $3.25, $6.00, 
and $5.45; the material she found cost $2.89, $3.47, 
and $3.18 respectively. What per cent did she save 
by making her own dresses? 

8. A boy earns $4 per month delivering papers, and 
averages 30 cents a week on odd jobs. How much 
does this amount to in a year? 

9. A girl helps her mother 3 hours every day; how 
much does she really contribute to the family income 
during the year, if labor is counted at 10¢c per hour? 

10. If your board and room at home amount to $3 
per week; school expenses $10 per year; clothing $75; 
other expenses $10; what does it cost to educate you 
through the eighth grade and a four-year high school 
course? 

11. A boy who had saved $10 bought a calf; after 
keeping it six months he sold it for $20. What per 
cent did he make on his investment, if the only ex- 
pense was pasture @ 75 cts. per month? 

12. If your father is earning $85 per month, from 
data in problem 10 figure what per cent is being spent 
on you. i 

13. For a school party the following refreshments 
were provided for each of 50 pupils: 

1 peanut butter sandwich. 

1 pimento-cheese sandwich. 

1 sweet pickle. 

1 ‘‘handful’’ potato chips. 

1 Fig Newton. 

1 chocolate wafer. 


1 plate ice cream. 
Compute the cost of refreshments if 22 sandwiches 


can be cut from one 10c loaf of bread, and 1 gallon of 
ice cream @ $1.50 per gal. will serve 20 people; 
pickles 10c per doz. ; Fig Newtons 15¢ per doz; choco- 
late wafers 40 for 10c; 34 lb. of cheese @ 35c per Ib. ; 
1 Ib. peanut butter @ 10c; mayonnaise dressing 5c; 
% |b. of butter @ 35c.; potato chips 75c. Make out 
receipted bill for these purchases from one of your 
local dealers. What should be the proportionate share 
of each pupil? 


? 
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14. Make out refreshment bill for a party in your 
school, using a local dealer’s prices. 

15. Make illustrated booklet of clothes you can buy 
most economically for your wardrobe this year. Cut 
out illustrations from magazines and catalogues. Try 
to bring the total amount somewhere between $50 
and $75. Make out itemized bill for the entire year. 

ANSWERS 

1. George uses 1 tablet in 15 da. 

. Howard uses 1 tablet in 25 da. 

nOxx 10-81. 20, George’s tablet biil. 


36X 5x10. 


$0.72, Howard's tablet bill. 


$1.20—. 72=48 cts., 

2. x10 20, no. of tablets required this year. 

.10 (20—12)= 80cts., difference in cost of tablets 
this year and last. 

3.‘ Answers will vary. 

4. $7.80X4=$31.20, total cost of new books for 4 
years. 

60% of $31.20-—$18. 72. 

50% of $18.72—$9.36, actual amount spent for books. 

$31.20 —$9.36- $21.84, amount saved. 


86c+96c+$1. 10+78¢ 


difference. 


av. weekly bill. 
—.30=$11. 73. 


y , ate 
=92% cts., 


(13X.92%) 


5. 


3 months= 138 weeks. 


6. 10X 5c=_ .50 
16X 10c=$1. 60 
80 





4X 20c= 
Boxkeoc— « 15 
Total $3.65-—45c—$3. 20 


6 da. X18=78 days. 10 min. X78=780 min. or 13 hrs. 
$3.20--18=25 cts, amount received for each hour’s 


work, 
7. ($3.25-+-$6.00-+-$5.45) —($2. 89+-$3.47-+$3. 18) =$5. 16 
On actual cost of materials she saved $5.16+$9.54 
or .54=54%. 
On the amount she would have to spend for ready- 
made garments she saved $5. 16~+$14. 70=.35 or 35. 
8. $4x 12+(.30x 52) = $63. 60. 
9. .10X3X365= $109. 50. 
10. 5(38524+-$104-$75+$10) = 
11. 20—($10-+-6x. 75)==$5.50 
$5.50 ra 
$10. 00>: -55 or 55 % 


12. $85 12=$1020 


$1255. 


$3<52+$10-+$75+$10= $251 
$251 = 
$1020 . 246 or 24.6% 
13. ip=6 loaves of bread @ 10c $0.50 
=4% doz. of pickles @ 10¢ 45 
Lg doz. Fig Newtons @ 15¢c per doz .75 
HX 10c=15¢ tor chocolate wafers ° 
-2% gal. of ice cream @ 1.50 8.75 
Potato chips 215 
1 jar pimentos @ 15c <p 
3% lb. of cheese @ 35c_ 26 
1 Ib. peanut butter @ 10c -10 
i ib oF 05 
4 |b. of butter @ 35¢ 18 
Total $7.09 
$7.09 
59 14 cts., apiece; 9 may give 15 cts., each. 


14. Individual work. 
15. Individual work. 
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February Paper Cutting 


By folding the paper several Lames, the unit may be repeated for a border 
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The Colorado Plan of Standardization 





MMONG recent methods of se- 
curing the betterment of ru- 
ral schools, Standardization 
has come to be considered one 
of the most practical and ef- 
ficient. It requires no legis- 
lation to realize this form of school improve- 
ment, the constitutional authority of State 
departments of education being amply suffi- 
cient to put it into operation. It appeals to 
local self-respect and pride in the local school 
and community, and it stimulates local initi- 
ative. In the words of a well-known writer: 
‘It is sometimes wiser to tempt people to do 
right, rather than to prohibit them from do- 
ing wrong, ’’ and this ‘‘tempting to do right’’ 
is the function that Standardization tries to 
perform. It includes no denunciation of pres- 
ent conditions, but holds fine aims before the 
minds of teachers, pupils, taxpayers and 
school patrons generally. It stands for prac- 
tical idealism in school work, energizes the 
higher motives, and makes definite require- 
ments which must be met by all who care 
for the schools. 

About half a dozen states had adopted 
some form of Standardization before the 
Commonwealth of Colorado heard the chal- 
lenge of this new educational advance and 
swung into the column of those . marching 
forward to the music of this new endeavor. 
It is now over three years since the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of this State 
began to preach the gospel of Standardization, 
and it is nearly three years since a tentative 
plan was read to the County Superintendent’s 
Association which included her preliminary 
plans and suggestions. 

The County Superintendents of Colorado 
—always loyal and responsive to the call of 
better things—voted one hundred dollars to 
be paid to the State Superintendent and used 
by her in the futherance of the Standardiza- 
tion scheme. Deeply appreciative and pro- 
foundly touched, the State Superintendent, 
in accepting this appropriation, asked that a 
committee of County Superintendents be ap- 
pointed to work in co-operation with the 
State Superintendent to elaborate a plan of 
Standardization that should study the needs 
of Colorado and try to improve upon the pro- 
visions of other states. 

The committee was appointed, and under 
the direction of the State Superintendent has 
worked out the details of a plan for stand- 
ardizing the schools of the second and third 
class districts that has already attracted at- 
tention far beyond the borders of Colorado, 
and is being spoken of as ‘“The Colorado 
Plan of Standardization. ’’ 

Perhaps the incorporation in this article 
of parts of Standardization Bulletin No. 1, 
the Standardization Day Proclamation and 
Program for Standardization Day may serve 
to emphasize some parts of the Standardiza- 
tion plan that are peculiar to this state. 

The schools of Colorado, in order to be recognized 


as standard schools, must comply with the require- 
ments to be stated hereafter, these standard schools 


OY MARY €. C. BRADFORD 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Colo- || 
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to be divided into three classes, named Probationary, 
Approved and Superior Schools. A Probationary School 
must score eighty-five per cent; an Approved School, 
ninety per cent, and a Superior School ninety-five per 
cent of the requirements of the committee. 

Standard schools of all classes shall be designated 
by tablets fastened in a conspicuous place on the out- 
side of the school building earning such honor; ‘‘Su- 
perior School’’ to be designated by a red tablet of 
the color of the Colorado Red Rocks, with the name 
of its class inscribed in letters of gold, viz: 

STATE OF COLORADO 
STANDARD SCHOOL 
SUPERIOR CLASS 
‘*Approved School’’ to be designated by a tablet of 
the blue of our Colorado skies, inscribed with the 
name of its class in silver; “Probationary School’’ to 
be designated by a green tablet, which symbolizes 
the evergreens and pines of Colorado’s hills, with the 
name of its class inscribed in gold letters. 

The county containing the greatest proportion of 
Superior Schools shall be called the ‘* Superior County 
of Colorado,’’ and shall receive a Colorado flag. 

The Standardization Day Proclamation is 
as follows: 

Whereas, The betterment of rural school conditions 
1s the one vital subject attracting the attention of ed- 
ucational leaders throughout the United States; and 

Whereas, Colorado desires to be in the forefront of 
educational advance, gladly adopting al! practicable 
methods for school improvement; 

Now, therefore, By the constitutional authority 
vested in me as Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the State 
Standardization Committee, I do hereby proclaim and 
set aside February twenty-fifth as “Standardization 
Day’’ to be celebrated in all schools situated in second 
and third class districts in Colorado. On the after- 
noon of that day, the Standardization Score Card, 
prepared by the State Standardization Committee, 
will be affixed in a conspicuous place in each school- 
house, and each teacher is requested to arrange for a 
community gathering at the schoolhouse, in order to 
acquaint all school officials and patrons with the ex- 
act standing of the school. At this meeting a pro- 
gram of civic patriotism should be held, consisting of 
songs, readings and addresses, adults as well as chil- 
dren taking part. A basket picnic may be madea 
feature of this celebration and contribute to the feel- 
ing of unity and good cheer that should mark the 
taking of this great forward step in Colorado schoo] 
work. 

Many schools are already prepared to receive stand- 
ardization recognition from the State, and Standardi- 
zation Day will doubtless prove a widespread festival 


of triumphant achievement and an encouragemen 
from the still further perfecting of the Colorad 
school system. 

In the name of and for the sake of a!l Color 
children, Standardization Day should be made A mile 
stone in the history of the commonwealth 

The following is a suggestive program fo. 
Standardization Day: 

9 to 12 A. M. 
Usual work in forenoon. Parents invited to \ 


the school. 


I2 M. to 1:30 P. M. 
(By the housewives) 
“Big Dinner’’ or Basket Lunches, prepared by th 
housewives. 
1:30 to 2 P. M. 
(By the school 
Songs 
Recitations (selected from Book of Holiday 
After 2 P. M. 
General Program 
(Talks or Papers 
Score Card placed on. the wail 
The Aim and the Need of Standardization 
Standardization in Other States. 
The Colorado Plan of Standardizatior 
Musie 
Where Stands Our School...... By a 
What We Need to Do and How We Can Do | 


Organization for Future Work and Growth. 

The score card referred to in the Proclama 
tion and Program contains a carefully worked 
out system of grading the efficiency and ¢la 
sification of the schools of Colorado, printed 
on heavy paper in twocolors, and measuriny 
twenty-one and one-half by twenty-eight and 
one-half inches, and is as follows: 

Standardization Score Card 
I. THE SCHOOL PROPERTY, 40 points. 

(a) The school buildings—16 points. 

1. Heating—One of the standard heating 
tems, such as the Smith or the Waterbur 
or a jacketed stove with u vent 

system. 


Lighting—At least one square 


to 


vlass for each six square feet ol 
Space. W indows to be well upplie | 
shades and to be located at the left le 


and rear of the classroom. 
Ventilating—See Heating. 
4. Cleanliness—Oiled floors or the uss 


sweeping compound, no feather luster, 


a few drops of oil on cheeseclot! 
sanitary dusters. 

At least onee a month, floors and 
dows to be washed, woodwork and fur 
ture to be cleansed. 

Necessary disinfection and frequent ré 


moval of all waste matter. Use of san 


tary drinking cups or bubble fountain in 
compliance with State Board of Health 
regulations. 

5. Room Capacity—A minimum of 200 cubic 
feet of air and 15 square feet of floor 
space for each pupil. 

G. Interior Arrangement—Seati f pul 
arrangement of blackboard, teacher 


desk and other furniture. 
7. Outside Appearance—Well designed an 
well painted. 
8. Selection of Site--Convenience, health 
and beauty. 
he schoel equipment—8 points 
Modern furniture. 


Locked library including annual purchase 


NP 


of pupils’ reading circle books and other 
desirable literature. 


(Continued on page 73 
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Exhibit of Bird-Tables by Fourth Grade Pupils, Training Department, State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska 
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Birds as Winter Friends 


AVE our birds or lose our trees,’’ is the 
slogan of the United States Bureau of 


Agriculture; the State bureaus of agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges. All 


thoughtful people understand the need of 
arousing the general public to realize the im- 
portance of trees to the welfare of every na- 
tion, and the need of preserving birds to care 
for trees by destroying noxious insects and 
their eggs, which, when allowed to grow un- 
checked, kill all kinds of vegetable life. 

Our elementary public schools have for some 
time done excellent civic work during the 
spring and summer in training our future 
citizens to know and to love our common 
birds, but too often little or nothing has been 
done to help children to think about their lit- 
tle feathered friends during the long cold 
winter months. 

Many children labor under the impression 
that all of the birds which they see in winter 
are like hibernating animals, and need no at- 
tention from human beings. When they are 
taught that their homes are often ‘‘the South”’ 
to many of the birds who are permanent 
dweilers, they are eager to learn how to make 
friends with these too often neglected birds 
and to help them to pass a happy winter; and 
sometimes really to save their lives. 

Food is the winter bird’s most serious prob- 
lem, for often the severe cold and hard snow- 
storms make it impossible for him to find in- 
sects and their eggs; and too often these val- 
orous little defenders of our trees and homes 
die of starvation during severe weather. 

Our little feathered helpers surely deserve 
our protection. We cannot give it to them in 


any better way than by erecting feeding 
places near our homes. 

The constructing; erecting and caring for 
bird-tables is of the greatest possible interest 
and value to children. 


It affords to them an 


BY ALICE M. BURLEY 


opportunity to combine lessons in ethics, na- 
ture study, civics, agriculture, manual train- 
ing and English. A well-cared-for bird-table 
soon increases the number of birds in any 
community, and children feel well repaid for 
all of their efforts in behalf of the little 
creatures, in the delight they experience in 
watching their little guests flock to the ban- 
quet prepared for them. 

When making a bird-table here are some of 
the problems that children will enjoy con- 
sidering: 

What shall we use for the table? 

How large shall it be? 

How shall it be made to conserve food? 

How shall it be protected from cats? 

What kind of food shall be placed on it and 
how prepared? 

Where shall it be placed? (When solving 
this problem an opportunity can be given to 
stimulate the humanitarian spirit of boys and 


girls by suggesting that the tables sometimes © 


be placed near the windows of invalids and 
shut-ins.) 

The children of the fourth grade of the Peru 
State Normal Training School learned how to 
protect their bird-tables from cats by reading 
Edward Howe Forbush’s bulletin on ‘‘The 
Domestie Cat,’’ issued by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. Cats are the 
worst enemies of birds. Mr. Forbush tells 
how to protect the nests of birds from cats, 
and these same directions can be adapted to 
protect the feeding tables. 

The children were allowed their own indi- 
viduality in choosing a style of construction 
and method of placing and protecting their 
bird-tables, so long as they were logical. 

The bird-tables furnished excellent material 
for language lessons to these little fourth 
grade pupils. Following is a specimen compo- 
sition written by nine-year-old Wanda Sears: 





MY BIRD-TABLE 
My bird-table brings me lots of enjoyment. 
made of a board about twelve inches long, 
inches wide and one inch thick. 
each of the four corners. 


It is 
eight 
I bored a hole in 
Then I fastened wire in 
each of these holes and tied them together about 


twelve inches above the board. In one corner I fas- 
tened the cover of a baking powder can securely. 
This is the birds’ drinking cup. They love to have 
me fill it with milk and let it freeze, for they love 
frozen milk. Crumbs and cracked wheat I use for 
food. Pieces of fat and bits of bacon must be chopped 
fine for hungry birds. 

I take good care of my table. 
side of the house out of the reach of the cat. 
my table o.f after every snowstorm. 


It is hung on the 
I sweep 


Here are some extracts from language les- 
sons given in the children’s own words: 


It’s lots of fun to see the birds enjoying a good 


square meal. 

I saw a chickadee this morning, and he wasn't a 
bit afraid of me. 

The chickadee is as friendly as the wren. 

Why! there are five different kinds of birds on my 
table this morning! 

I had the best look at a cardinal this morning! He 


was a beauty. 

If you have never tried interesting your 
pupils in caring for winter birds, let me urge 
you not to delay making a beginning at once, 
for I am positive you will feel well repaid for 
the effort. 





The Little Bird 


Glad to see you, little bird, 

’Twas your little chirp I heard; 
What did you intend to say ? 

‘“*Give me something this cold day? ’’ 


That I will, and plenty too; 
All the crumbs I saved for you; 
Don't be trightened—here’s a treat; 
I will wait and see you eat. 
—Child’s Book of Poetry. 
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BIRD-HOUSES THAT BIRDS 
WILL LIVE IN 
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A four room house for martins 




















Thorny rose bushes, trained around the posts, would 
added™ preventives. Strips of tin or Zine, Bighie or ten 19 
vent the slaughter of the young birds by h line enem 
The wren house measures ten~by fourtéen in che s. Th 
floor projects four inches on each side of the house, 
that the cat cannot gain a foothold if it succeeds in 
ing the post. The_entrance is just the size of a sil\ 
quarter so that English sparrows are €xcluded. 


mch stock. | 
Bits of soft yarn and dried grass left near the 
some times encourage the birds to build. 














These bird houses have the advantage of being cat prook 


wide, tacked around the posts as ~ guards, will also pre- 


he martin house~is divided by partitions into a for 
family house. The slatted wall is made from dowel 
rods, inserted in one half inch strips of three euarters 
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An Experiment in Silk Culture 


BY NELLIE 8B. 


w4 Training School of San Diego 
\j | have just completed an experi- 
\4 mental study of the life cycle 
of the silkworm. They have 
/ watched and tended a colony 
of silkworms daily, from the tiny egg to the 
wonderful cocoon, and thence to the egg 
again, noting the growth, development and 
habits, together with its mysterious changes. 

Interest in the silkworm was first stimu- 
lated by our geography work on the silk in- 
dustry of France and Italy. When it was 
discovered that we had mulberry trees in our 
school yard, the leaves of which the silk- 
worms feed upon, we decided to get some 
eggs and try the experiment in Southern 
California at once. 

An order to Mr. T. A. Keleher, a sericul- 
turist in Washington, D. C., brought us about 
two hundred eggs. With no literature upon 
the subject, and only some previous experi- 
ence with a similar colony in the Philippines 
to guide us, we joyfully undertook the task. 

On March 13th our eggs came through 
the mail on a card that was safely enclosed 
in a little perforated tin box. When opened, 
we found that several had hatched on the 
way; and they looked like tiny black ants 
just emerging from their shells. Imagine 
with what delight each child inspected these 
mites and wrote in his notebook a description 
of what he saw! 

In order to take care of them properly, we 
eovered two embroidery frames with coarse 
white netting. We put the eggs on the 
lower tray and finely chopped mulberry leaves 
on the upper tray. As fast as the worms 
hatched they would crawl up to the leaves 
and begin to eat. Three times daily the chil- 
dren gathered fresh leaves and fed them. 
But only once a day did we change them or 
clean the trays, which we did by throwing 
out the old leaves as soon as all the worms 
had crawled to the top tray. 

At the end of the first week the worms 
were about a quarter of an inch long, and 
getting ready to shed their skins for the first 
time. They molt four times during the life 
cycle of the larva, so as to be able to’ grow 
from the tiniest insect to a full grown grub 
more than three inches long. 

The molting process interested the children 
beyond words. The worm would stop eating 
for a day and hold up his head in a silly lit- 
tle way while he seemed to go to sleep. It 
was always during the night or early morn- 
ing hours that he wriggled out of his old 
skin, and thus baffled the children for a long 
time as to how he did it. The next morning 
they would find the tiny little coils of cast- 
off skin in the bottom of the tray. 

All of this was written out by the class 
in notebooks, and the new words formed the 
basis of their spelling lessons each day. 

While the larva was resting a few hours 
after the struggle of freeing itself from the 
old covering, the children examined them 
through magnifying glasses. They would 





note each change and carefully chronicle ev- 
ery discovery in the life of the worm. 

On Friday nights the children in turn car- 
ried the trays: home to feed and care for the 
worms over Saturday and Sunday. One am- 
bitious little girl, on one of these occasions, 
got up early enough one morning to catch a 
worm in the act of discarding its old coat. 
She reported this to the class and the punils 
made another interesting note in their record. 

After each molt the worms ate voraciously, 
and by the end of the third week they were 
too large to crawl through the netting, so 
new trays had to be prepared of a coarse 
wire mesh to change and feed them on. At 
the end of a month many new and interesting 
things had developed. The children noted 
the segments or sections into which each 
body is divided, by means of which it crawls; 
each section slipping into the other. Also 
the breathing holes, eight in number, oa 
either side; their numerous feet, their nip- 
pers for eating, and, most interesting of all, 
a little soft horn that appeared near the end 
of its tail. This horn worried the children a 
great deal for they could never discover any 
real reason for it. They observed that as 
the worm grew larger the horn grew smaller. 
Finally they asked if they couldn’t write to 
Mr. Keleher and ask if he knew what the 
horn was for. Wedid it, but received no 
reply. 

Among other things they also discovered 
that while the worm seemed to have a curi- 
ously human-looking face, with eyes and nose 
clearly marked, it could not really see, as 
was evidenced by its bumping into things 
when crawling around. Under a powerful 
glass these features proved to be merely 
downy spots and a stripe between, like the 
markings on butteriflies’ wings. This all fur- 
nished no end of good material for oral and 
written language work. 

At the end of forty days the worms pre- 
pare to spin their cocoons. They become 
restless, crawling over the leaves without 
eating and waving their heads around in 
search of supports for their cocoons. They 
now begin to change in color from a milk 
white to a creamy yellow, shrinking in size, 
and throwing out from their mouths threads 
of fine silk. Everything should be prepared 
at once for the spinning or they waste their 
silk and their strength in an effort to find 
the right supports. Branches of clean, dry, 
unscented brush may be collected and laid in 
a pasteboard box about two or three inches 
deep. Stems should be securely fastened to 
the bottom of the box, for the worms will 
not use them if they wobble. Then gently 
lift the worms from the leaves to their new 
quarters, where they begin almost at once 
to make the scaffolding for their last resting 
place. It takes three days to finish the silk 
ball in which the worm slowly encloses it- 
self, shrinking and shriveling in size as the 
fiber from its body is used up in the cocoon. 
The worms should be kept in a darkened room 
as much as possible except when needed for 
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observation work. A thin piece of net over 
the box is a wise precaution, to keep them 
from crawling away to seek other places for 
spinning. 

This period enchanted the children. They 
hung over the box at every opportunity, 
watching the tireless little architects without 
eyes, shaping so deftly their wonderful biers. 
It requires only three days to complete the 
structure, but they are not gathered for eight 
days longer, as the chrysalids are hardening 
and should not be disturbed. 

They are now set aside for the emergence 
of the moth. In three or four weeks, ac- 
cording to the climate, the moths come forth. 
The room in which they are kept should be 
darkened. 

The children were curious also to know 
why some cocoons are a deep yellow, others 
paler and others again pure white; another 
question in reserve for Mr. Keleher to answer. 

Early in the morning the moths come 
forth. They do not eat. Where the mouth 
should be is secreted a gland containing a 
dark liquid which the moth expels to moisten 
the end of the cocoon, so he can easily claw 
his way out. This ruins the cocoon for the 
best commercial use, but the silk is carded 
and used as second grade fiber. 

The male moth is small and active, flut- 
tering restlessly about in his cage, but the 


- female moth is heavier and remains in one 


place. A few hours after they emerge from 
the cocoons, a male and female should be 
placed together in a box on some clean white 
blotting paper. Fertilization takes place at 
once, and in less than three days the female 
begins to deposit her eggs on the blotting 
paper. She lays from two hundred fifty to 
five hundred eggs and then dies. The moths 
seldom live longer than five or six days. The 
children may be shown as much or as little 
of this process as is needed. For my part | 
think it a very beautiful way to teach the 
mystery of creation. 

The best drawing lesson we got during 
the entire term was a charcoal sketch of a 
large mulberry leaf with a full grown worm 
on it, and a cocoon near it. This was a four- 
toned study in grays, and was worked out 
most enthusiastically. 

To return to the cocoons. When they are 
to be used for the silk only, we put them in 
hot water for a few hours or in an oven not 
hotter than two hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 
This kills the enclosed chrysalis. 

The outside covering or scaffolding is re- 
moved from the cocoon while in hot water. 
Then with a fine camel’s hair brush sweep 
over the cocoons in the water until it picks 
up the thread, which will unwind without a 
break if carefully handled. The children 
prepare some crude reels, often kite reels, 
on which the silk from several cocoons is 
wound to show how the commercial product is 
obtained. Seven strands are caught up at 
once and run through the eye of a button. 
This, if properly twisted, will make the 
finest silk thread used. 
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Educative Seat Work for February 


yey Carbon or hectographed.copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut 
am apart for use with young pupils who match the word with the picture. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 
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The Relief of Point Barrow 


NOTE: William T. Lopp, the 


young 


“chief” of 


0 fill this page for us. 
- preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
ich they desire for personal reading or school use. 
alone 


Address EDITOR 


poem, who spent twenty-three years as teacher 

ind a iperintendent of reindeer in northern | 
Alaska, and who received a medal from Congress 
for his relief of Point Barrow, is now chief of the 
Alaska school service, with one hundred fifty teach- 
ers, reindeer men, physicians and trained nurse 
the field servrce under his personal supervision 


A sketch of the lifeof William T, Lopp was pub- 
lished in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, June, 
1917, under the heading “June Birthday Story.” 
The poem is taken from “Alaskaland,”’ a collee- 
tion of prose and verse sketches by Isabel Ambler 
ho herself has seen service in many part 
f the great Northland, and whois 
~0l at Juneau, 


Gilman, w 
now in charge of 
Alaska, 


the government scl 


‘*A story! a story!’’ the children cried, 


As they crowded round my chair, 
And we'll write it down in our history 
books, — 

We’ve room for another there. 
A tale of the wilderness, teacher, please / 

And we’ll write it word for word.’’ 
And this is the story | told them, of 

The chief and his reindeer herd. 
‘Onee, a young man went to teach the 
savage Eskimo, 

And he built a school at Cape Prinee of 
Wales, almost thirty years ago. 
Patient and kind and fearless, he dwelt 

in the desert drear, 
the savages loved the brave 
chief and tended his herds of deer. 


the Arctie 
early gales; 
cutter fought their 
schoolhouse at Cape 


And 


‘One year coast-line was 
wept by 

Some men from a 
way to the 
Wales. 

Drive your Point 
their fateful message ran, 

Whalers frozen qw and starving; reach 

save them — if YOu Can. 


re inde er lo Barrou . 


! 
them, 


“So wrote the great white Father, and 
native hearts were stirred; 

Yielding their treasures with glad ac- 
cord, they gathe red a mighty herd. 

lwo hundred men were starving in the 
northern solitude, 

And the chief must cross the barrier ice 
and take the deer for food. 

‘Forth on that dreadful journey the 
dauntless teacher goes, 

And his young white wife and her babes 
are left alone ’mong the Eskimos. 
our hundred deer are moving, 

fades the polar day, 
() er 
seven hundred miles away. 
‘‘Over the broken ice-fields, hugging the 
lifeless shore, 
Where the crashing bergs and the glacial 
drift pile high with a thundrous roar ; 
Precipice, gorge and ridges where crev- 
ice and chasm hide, 


| The only man who didn’t back down 


when | 


a trackless waste to an Arctic camp 


And never a white man’s foot has made | 


a track on the mountainside. 


‘(ver the storm-swept tundra, seared 


by the blizzard’s breath, 


Hlinded and stabbed by the icy grit, they 
traverse the plains of Death; 

Vighsing wolves in the nighttime, sixty 
degrees below, 

\nd a ‘fur-bag’ bed while the reindeer 
( for supper bene ak the snow. 


Over the unknown desert, hemmed in 


by we-Wwia led space, 


Past igloo-hovels where hibernate the 
dregs of a torpid race; 

Vifty-five davs of struggle, torture and 
rack and stress, — 

\ conqueror, carrying life and hope 


through a primal wilderness, 


Answering the call of duty, fortune 


and fate defied; 
‘There is no retreat, 


and 


feat, and the Reaper stalks beside. 
he weary deer are slaughtered the starv- 
ing crews to save, 
And the spectral Reaper sheathes his 
sword and flees from the yawning 


prave. 


he scorns de- | : 
| Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling 


| And 
| With tails that the country-folk called 


white | But held his own in the fight next day, 


| The very day that General Lee, 


| Up to the pits the rebels kept— 


by th SC 


“POETRY 


**God counts not rank nor boasting, what ! 
heroes own or wear; | 

When He tests a man in the wilderness, 
the heart and the soul are bare. 

That teacher did his duty up by the 
Arctic Sea. 

Now, write your stories and place his | 
name where you think it ought to! 
be.’”’ 


The children had listened with vinwiox | 
eyes | 

And never a thought of play; 

‘They quietly bent o’er their history books 
And wrote till the close of day. 

| looked through their stories at eventide, 
And there—at the very top 

Of the hero-list—on each scroll of fame 
Was the name of young chief Lopp. 

—Isabel Ambler Gilman. 


John Burns of Gettysburg 


Have you heard the story that gossips | 

tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg?—No? Ah, well! | 
Brief is the glory that hero earns, 
3riefer the story of poor John Burns: 
He was the fellow who won renown,— 


When the rebels rode through his native 
town, 


When all his townsfolk ran away. 
That was in July, sixty-three, 


Flower of Southern chivalry, 

BatHed and beaten, backward reeled 

From a stubborn Meade and a barren 
field. 

I might tell how, but the day before, 

John Burns stood at his cottage door, 

Looking down the village street, 

Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 

He heard the low of his gathered kine, 

And felt their breath with incense sweet; 

Or | might say, when the sunset burned 

The old farm gable, he thought it turned 

The milk, that fell in a babbling flood 

Into the milk-pail, red as blood! 

Or how he fancied the hum of bees 

Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 

But all such fanciful thoughts as these 

Were strange to a practical man like 
Burns, 

Who minded only his own concerns, 

Troubled no more by fancies fine 

Than one of his calm-eyed, long- 
kine,— 

Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact, 

Slow to argue, but quick to act. 

That was the reason, as some folk say, 

He fought so well on that terrible day. 


And it was terrible. On the right 
Raged for hours the heady fight, 
Thundered the battery’s double bass,— 
Difficult musie for men to face; 

While on the left—where now the graves 
Undulate like the living waves 

That all that day unceasing swept 


tailed 


Round shot ploughed the upland grades, 

Sown with bullets, reaped with blades; 

Shattered fences here and there 

Tossed their:splinters in the air; 

Lp very trees were stripped and bare 
e barns that once held yellow grain 

i heaped with the harvests of the 
slain; 

The cattle bellowed on the plain, 

The turkeys screamed with might and 
main, 

And brooding barn-fow] left their rest 

With strange shells bursting in each 
nest. 


Just where the tide of battle turns, 
Erect and lonely stood old John Burns. 
How do you think the man was dressed? 
He wore an ancient long buff vest, 
Yellow as saffron,—but his best; 

And buttoned over his manly breast 


collar, 
large 
dollar, — 


gilt buttons,—size of a 


**swaller.’’ 
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He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned 


at, 
White as the locks on which it sat. 
Never had such a sight been seen 
For forty years on the village green, 


| Since old John Burns was a country 


beau, 
And went to the ‘‘quiltings’’ long ago. 


Close at his elbows all that day, 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded, charged away; 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin, — 

Clerks that the Home Guard mustered 
in,— 

Glanced, as they passed, at the hat he 
wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore; 

And hailed him, from out their youthful 
lore, 

With scraps of a slangy repertoire: 

‘*How are you, White Hat!’’ ‘*Put her 
through!’’ 


Rae head’s level,’’ and ‘‘Bully for 
rou!’ 
Called him ‘‘ Daddy,—’ begged he’d dis- 
close 
| The name of the tailor who made his 
clothes, 


| And what was the value he set on those; 
While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 


| Stood there picking the rebels off,— 
| With his long brown rifle, and bell-crown 


hat, 

And the swallow-tails they were laugh- 
ing at. 

’Twas but a moment, for that respect 

Which clothes all courage their voices 
checked; 

And something the wildest could under- 
stand 

Spake in the old 
hand; 

And his ‘corded throat, and the lurking 
frown 

Of his eyebrows 
crown; 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 

Through the ranks in whispers, and 
some men saw, 

In the antique vestments and long white 


man’s strong right 


under his old bell- 


hair, 
The Past of the Nation in battle there; 
And some of the soldiers since declare 
That the gleam of his old white hat afar, 
Like the crested plume of the brave 
Navarre, 
That day was their oriflamme of war. 


So raged the battle. You know the rest: 
How the rebels, beaten, and backward 
* pressed, 

Broke at the final charge, and ran. 

At which John Burns—a practical man— 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows, 
And then went back to his bees and 

cows. 


That is the story of old John Burns; 

This is the moral the reader learns: 

In fighting the battle, the question’s 
whether 

You’ll show a hat that’s white, or a 
feather! —F. Bret Harte. 


How Cyrus Laid the Cable 


Come, listen all unto my song; 
It is no silly fable; 

’Tis all about the mighty cord 
They call the Atlantic Cable. 


Bold Cyrus Field he said, says he, 
1 have a pretty notion 

That I can run the telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Then all the people laughed, and said 
They’d like to see him do it; 

He might get half-seas over, but 
He never could go through it; 


To earry out his foolish plan 
He never would be able; 

He might as well go hang himself 
With his Atlantic Cable. 


But Cyrus was a valiant man, 
A fellow of decision; 

And heeded not their mocking words, 
Their laughter and derision. 
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Twice did his bravest efforts fail, 
And yet his mind was stable; 

He wa'nt the man to break his heart. 
Because he broke his cable. 


“Once more, my gallant boys!”’ he cried; 
‘‘Three times !—you know the fable,—— 

(I'll make it thirty,’’? muttered he, 
‘*But 1 will lay this cable!’’) 


Once more they tried—hurrah! hurrah! 
What means this great commotion? 

The Lord be praised! the cable’s laid 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Loud ring the bells, — for, flashing 
through 
Six hundred leagues of water, 
Old Mother England’s benison 


Salutes her eldest daughter. 


O’er all the land the tidings speed, 
And soon, in every nation, 
They’|l hear about the cable with 
Profoundest admiration! 
* * * * 


And may we honor evermore 
The manly, bold, and stable; 
And tell our sons, to make them brave, 
How Cyrus laid the cable. 
—John G. Saxe. 


Jane Jones 


Jane Jones keeps talkin’ to me all the 
time, 
An’ says you must make it a rule 
To study your lessons ’nd work hard ’nd 
learn, 
An’ never be absent from school. 
Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 
An’ how he clum up to the top, 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 
Down in a blacksmithing shop? 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
O’ course what’s a-keepin’ me ’way from 
the top, 
Is not never havin’ no blacksmithing 
shop. 


She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully 


poor, 
But full of ambition an’ brains; 

An’ studied philosophy all his hull life, 
An’ see what he got for his pains! 
He brought electricity out of the sky, 

With a kite an’ a bottle an’ key, 

An’ we're owing him more’n any one else 
For all the bright lights ’at we see. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 

Mebbe he did— 

I dunno! 
O’ course what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightning er key. 


Jane Jones said Abe Lincoln had no books 
at all, 
An’ used to split rails when a boy; 
An’ General Grant was a tanner by trade 
An’ lived ’way out in III’nois. 
So when the great war in the South first 
broke out 
He stood on the side o’ the right, 
An’ when Lincoln called him to take 
charge o’ things, 
He won nearly every blamed fight. 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so! 
Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 
Still I ain’t to blame, not by a big _ 
For I ain’t never had any battles to fight. 


She said ’at Columbus was out at the 


nees ; ; 
When he first thought up his big 


scheme, ; 
An’ told all the Spaniards ’nd Italians, 


too, 

An’ all of ’em said ’twas a dream. 
But Queen Isabella jest listened to him, 
’Nd pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
’Nd bought him the Santa Maria ‘nd said, 
‘‘Go hunt up the rest o’ the earth!’’ 

Mebbe he did— 
I dunno! 


/O’ course that may be, but then you 


must allow 


| They ain’t no land to discover jest now! 


—Ben King. 
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Address of Welcome 


By Clara A. Nash 
| 
Welcome, welcome, every one, 
We're glad you’ve come to-day 
To hear us praise George Washington 
In our most pleasing way. 


His portrait, hanging on the wall, 
We love so well to see; 

For freedom in America 
He gave to you and me. 


There is no land we love so well, 
No name to us more dear 

Than Washington! "George Washington | 
Forever will we cheer! 


Think You Can 


If you think you’re beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t; 
If you'd like to win, but think you can’t, | 
It’s almost a cinch you won’t. 


If you think you’|1 lose, you’re lost, 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think big to rise, 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 


| 
' 
| 
You can ever win a prize. 


To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 
—W. D. Wintle. 


Ballad of Betty Ross 


Just out of the history primly she comes, 

With slender pink fingers and deft little 
thumbs, 

She brings a bright needle, a skein of 
soft floss, — 

A thimble, and scissors — this 
Betty Ross. 


Life’s battles don’t always go | 


quaint 


She skilfully sews some long strips, red 
and white, 

And cuts with quick fingers five-pointed 
stars bright, 

Then puts all together, and with a proud 
toss, 

She holds up a banner—this quaint Betty 
Ross. 


Beloved Old Glory! So fearless and true, 

In-bright, starry splendor of red, white 
and blue; 

Forever your stars, with their beautiful 
gloss, 

Shall bring us sweet thoughts of our 
quaint Betty Ross! 


The Postman 





I see the postman coming, 
With letters in his hand; 

I will not keep him waiting, 
But by the door I’]! stand. 

And when I hear his welcome knock, 
The door I’ll open wide, 

And with a pleasant ‘‘Thank you,”’ 
The letters take inside. 


Through every sort of weather 
The postman comes each day; 
With letters to deliver, 
He hastens on his way; 
The letters give us pleasure, 
The cards and papers too; 
Then shout ‘‘Hurrah”’ for the postman, 
Who brings the mail to you. 


A Happy Thought 
By Rose Carroll 


It’s awful hard to realize— 
That means to know it’s so— 
That Washington was just a boy 
Like you and me, you know. 


And that he played and ran and worked 
Like every other lad; 

And studied hard and grew so fast, 
And sometimes— he-was bad ! 


It makes it easier, somehow, 
To think that if I try 
I’ll grow to be a big, good man 





Like he did—by-and-by. 
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Pieces to Speak for February Birthdays 


The Little Knight 


| The knight of olden time, they say, 


Went bravely out to battle, 
And stood serene amid the strife, 
The din and roar and rattle, 
Because he carried on his arm 

A ribbon or a glove, 


| And fought and won, or fought and fell, 


All for his lady-love. 


We boys may be like knights, they say, 


Although our lives are quiet, 


And though we may not ride to war, 


With martial clank and riot, 
Yet we may still be brave and true, 
And fight against the wrong, 


And like the gallant knights of old, 


Help other lives along. 


So, Cousin Alice, you, I see, 
Wear ribbons with your dresses ; 
Please, will you spare one pretty bow 
From off your braided tresses, 


| Just to remind me, day by day, 


I must be good and true, 


| A valiant knight to serve the right, 


Because—I’m fond of you? 


Then, Cousin Alice, let me wear 


Your pretty colors gayly, 


And they shall make me kind and true, 


And brave and gentle, daily; 
For like the knights of olden time, 
I promise ‘‘honor bright,’’ 
If you’re my little Valentine, 
To be your faithful Knight. 
—St, Nicholas. 


| 





The Flag 


There’s no coward stripe upon it, 

And no shame is written on it, 

Allthe blood that’s in its crimson 
Is the blood of manhood true; 

There’s no base and brutal glory 

Woven sadly in its story, 

It's a bright flag, and a right flag, 
And the flag for me and you. 


It’s the flag without a fetter, 
It’s the flag of manhood better; 
It has never done a mean thing, 
Never waved above a brute; 
Greed and hate it never shielded, 
Unto wrong it never yielded, 
It’s a fine flag, a divine flag, 
That in reverence we salute. 


It’s the flag of all the glory 
That is written in man’s story; 
It’s the emblem of his freedom, 

And the hope of men oppressed; 
It asks no disgraceful duty, 
Never stains with shame its beauty. 
It’s a pure flag, and a sure flag, 

It is our flag and the best. 

—The American Boy. 


Flag of Liberty 


Flag of the sun that shines for all, 
Flag of the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows for all, 
Flag of the school that stands for all, 
Flag of the people, one and all, 

Hail! flag of Liberty! all hail! 

Hail, glorious years to come! 


A Miniature George and Martha Washington 


Mrs. Lydia Beck, who has taught the first grade in the public schools of St. Johns- 
burg, Vt., for thirty-two years, has had a novelty during the last ten-years at 


the exercises on Washington's birthday. 


Two of her little pupils come dressed as 


George and Martha Washington and welcome the guests. 


Our Presidents 
By Vlyn Johnson 


Dad thinks that every child should know 
Our presidents by name, 

And so he’s made a rhyme for us 
To learn them as they came. 

George Washington was first, of course, 
As everybody knows, 

And _ served two terms, as you have.read 
Most probably in prose. 


John Adams next was president; 
Then Thomas Jefferson, 
Who served two terms, which was, you 
see 
Quite like George Washington 
James Madison was fifth, and he 
Was twice our president. 
Then James Monroe through twice four 
years 
His service gladly lent. 


John Quincy Adams also twice 
Was chosen for the place, 

Then Andrew Jackson served two terns, 
As often seemed the case. 

Martin Van Buren follows next, 
Then William Harrison, 

Who died so soon, it seems as though 
He hardly had begun. 


And so John ‘Tyler finished it, 
Vice-president was he; 

And so by law was called to fill 
The vacant presidency. 

The tenth, if you are keeping count 
As we do in our minds, 

Is James K. Polk, who served but once 
As everybody finds. 


Zachary ‘Taylor followed Polk, 
But soon, like Harrison, 
| He died before his presidency 
| Had really well begun. 
| Millard Fillmore, vice-president, 
| Was therefore called to be 
| The president, and finished out 
| The years, which numbered three. 
|Next Franklin, Pierce and James Bu 
chanan 
| One term apiece each served, 
| With Abraham Lincoln next who from 
| His duty never swerved. 
| Then Andrew Johnson, for one term, 
| Ulysses Grant, for two, 
| While Rutherford B. Hayes came next 
The list is long, that’s true. 


| The twentieth,—we’re geting on, 

Was James A. Garfield, who 

| Died soon, and Chester Arthur had 
The president’s work to do. 

’Twas Grover Cleveland followed him, 
Then Benjamin Harrison. 

Again did Cleveland serve his land, 
And when his term was done, 


William McKinley, as you know, 
Twice president was made, 

But early in his second term 
Within his grave was laid. 

Theodore Roosevelt came then 
To fill McKinley’s place, 

And after that he won again 
The presidential race. 





That William Taft came next, I’m sure 
You will at once recall; 

While Woodrow Wilson seems to me 
The easiest of all! 

It’s quite a rhyme they make, you see, 

| But such good men and true, 

That just to learn their names, Dad 

thinks 

The least that we can do. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


For Daddy 


By Rose Carroll 


We always give a valentine 

To mother, don’t you know, 
With roses or with violets, 
The sweetest flowers that grow. 





But all at once I had a thought 
That made me feel quite sad: 
Nobody ever thinks to give 
A valentine to Dad. 


I’ll take my very nicest one 
It has a snow-white dove 
And write the very best I can: 
“Ty Daddy, with my love.”’ 





Celebrating Lincoln’s Birthday | 


with Grandma 
By Helen L. Tuttle 


. Grandma, Aunt Mary and 
nteen boys and girls. 


(he parts of Grandma and 


( haractle 


Aunt Mary 


} 
| 


hould be taken by older girls. Grand 
ma should be appropriately dressed for 
the part. She is knitting. 

Aunt Mary should be plainly dressed | 
as an elderly woman, with hair done 
severely. She should have some tatting 


or other fancywork. 
Seenes a room in 
Stage or platform to be 
room with piano, 
chairs and 


Grandma’s house. 
arranged as a 
rugs, a stand, three 
sixteen other chairs. 

with Grandma and 
working and talking. 
this is Lin- 
remember 


ror king 
The scene opens 
Aunt Mary seated, 
Grandma—Well, 
coln’s birthday! 
when he died. 
Aunt Mary—Let’s see 
ago is it? 
Grandma—Fifty-three, 
would rather think about the children. 
It is quite remarkable that there are 
eight of the grandchildren taking the 
same grade of work at school. By the 
way, did I tell you that the house is to 
be overflowing with children to-night? 
Aunt Mary-- Oh, dear,. no! Children 
‘rves, and, mother, 


I dec] are, 

How well I 
how many 
years 


I believe; but I 


always grate on my n¢ 
you are too old a woman to entertain so 
many children. When shall you ever 
realize that? 

Grandma--Never, I hope, my dear. 


Children keep me young, and their love 
and confidence mean much to me. 

Aunt Mary—-Well, as I say, children 
wear on my nerves. Who beside our 
children are to be here? 


Grandma—Oh, only six or eight of the 


neighbor children whom Marion and 
Agnes wanted to invite. 

Aunt Mary—My stars! what shall | 
do? Here they come now. 


(Bight or more children rush in. ) 

Marion—We are coming right in, 
grandma. We hung our wraps in the 
hall. We have come to celebrate Lin- 
coln’s birthday with you, grandma. 

Grandma—Bless me! make yourselves 
right at home. I believe I am eighteen 
to-night instead of eighty. 


Marion—I hope when I| am eighty | 


can bake good things and—well—be like 
you, grandma, 
Grandma — Thank you, dear child. 


Your praise is very sweet to me. 

James—Some of us have brought our 
Lincoln papers to read to you, grandma. 
(he teacher said they were good. 


Jean—Why, James Priess, what a 
thing to say! 
Halbert—Here is a rocking chair for 


you, grandma. Won't you sit down? 


Grandma—Yes, thank you. 


Joe—Here is one for you, Aunt Mary. 

Aunt Mary-—-Thank you very much, 
Joe, 

Grace—I wish I had a rocking chair. 

Halbert—Well, here is one for you, 
poor old lady. (He gives her a chair. ) 

Grace—Thank you, Mr. Bryant. 

Aunt Mary—It is almost eight, chil- 
dren. I think you had better begin your 
program right away. 

James—Thomas, Jimmie, Jaek and 
John said that they weuld come later, 


and not to wait for them. 
\unt Mary 
(randma- 
Let’s call on each other as we 
sometimes. Shall we, 


Mercy! more boys. 
Always room for more. 

Grace 
do at school 
crandma? 

Joe—We have 
Yes, and a little music. 


some pieces, too. 


Jean 
How perfectly splendid! I 
uppose the music is in your throats or 
at the end of your fingers, is it not? | 
see no instruments but the piano about. 


Grandma-— 


lean—Grandma, you have guessed just 
right. 





| 
| 
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Exercises for the Birthdays of Our Great Heroes 


Marion—May I read my paper first, 
grandma? It’s about Lincoln’s early 
home. 

James—Let’s not clap, for it looks as 
though we were proud of ourselves. 

Jean—Maybe we are. 


Grandma—Well, well,my chatterboxes, 


| let us have Marion's paper. 


(Marion reads. This paper 
a arias from a ‘‘Lincoln Booklet’’ writ- 
ten by the children for their language 
work previous to Lincoln’s birthday. ) 
Grandma—That was a very interesting 
paper, Marion. Now may we have that 
duet I have heard so much about? 
Agnes--Come on, Marion. It is called 
(A duet may be played here or a piano 
solo. | 
Aunt Mary—That piece makes me 
wish I had kept up my music. 
Marion—Halbert may speak his piece 
now about Lincoln. 
Halbert—Oh, dear! 
(Halbert speaks some piece selected. ) 
Halbert—I think Alice had better 
speak her piece now. Of course it’s 
about Lincoln. 
(Alice speaks. ) 
Alice—James, please read your paper, 
‘*Lincoln as a Boy. 
(James reads. ) 
Aunt Mary—That was a very excellent 
paper, James. 
James—I am glad you liked it, Aunt 
Mary. Now for Agnes’s piece. 
Agnes—I might as well speak it now. 
(Agnes speaks. ) 
Jean—Marion has another piece about 
Lincoln. 
Marion—Shall I speak it to you now, 
granama? 
Grandma—Yes, by all means, my dear, 
(Marion speaks. ) 
Marion—Do you like it, grandma? 
(Children in chorus, ‘‘Oh, oh!’’) 
Grandma—Yes, very well indeed. 
Marion—Sarah has a paper to read, 
‘*Linecoln’s Youth.’’ 
Sarah—I would rather read than speak. 
(Sarah reads. This paper includes 
the Black Hawk War. ) 
Aunt Mary—Very good. 
hear you can play the piano. 
Arthur—Yes, a little. I havea piece 
called ‘‘The Fife and Drum.’’ Shall I 
play it for you, Aunt Mary? 
Aunt Mary—Yes, I wish you would. 
It will remind me of old times. 


(Arthur plays. ) 


Arthur, I 


Aunt Mary—Thank you very ‘much, 
Arthur. 
(Indian warwhoops are heard. All 


rise excitedly. ) 

Aunt Mary—What can that noise mean? 
(Whoops repeated.) There it is again! 

(lhomas, Jimmie, Jack and John rush in. 
These four boys are dressed in Indian 
suits and feather head-dresses; their 
faces are painted. They grunt.) 

Girls (in chorus)—Grandma, who are 
they? 

(Boys grunt in reply.) 

Agnes—Oh, I know who they are! 
They look and act like Indians, but they 
are the four boys we were expecting. 

(Boys grunt. ) 

Marion—Why, of 
boys! 

Grace—Make them speak “How Hia- 
watha Killed His First Deer,’’ will you, 
grandma? 

Grandma—Of course they will speak 
that selection for me, for ‘‘Hiawatha’’ 
is one of my favorite poems. 

(Boys grunt assent, then speak the 
selection in concert. They stand ina 
semicircle partially facing grandma. 
When they have finished they sit on the 
floor directly at front. ) 

Thomas—John wants to read to you 
his paper about Lincoln’s later life, 
don’t you, John? 


course, it is the 


is one of 








John—Of course, if she wants me to. 
Do you, grandma? 
Grandma—lI surely do. 
(John reads. ) 
Agnes—James and 
spoken their pieces yet. 
Grandma—I want to hear everything. 
James—I will speak a piece called——. 
(James speaks: ) 
James—All aboard 
Grace. 
(Grace speaks. ) 
Marion—John, we have been calling 


Grace haven’t 


for your piece, 


upon each other to give our Lincoln pieces | 


and papers for grandma. Wallace, Edith 
and Ethel have some of Lincoln’s very 
own words to say. 

John—Well, let us have them 
minute. 

(The three give selected quotations. ) 

John—Joe, will you tell us what some 
other people have said about Lincoln? 

Joe—I surely will. 

(Joe gives selected quotations from 
tributes given by great people about 


this 


| Lincoln. ) 


Alice—-We mustn’t forget that Lincoln 
Exercise. 

Grandma—Oh, don’t leave out any- 
thing. 

(Joe, James, Grace and Marion and 
others if necessary take places for an 
exercise, the ‘‘Indians’’ taking their 
seats and the children taking places in a 
semi-circle at right. ) 


Grandma and Aunt Mary (in chorus | 


after exercise)—Very good. 

Jack—Grandma, won’t you tell usa 
story about Lincoln, a true one you 
know? 

Thomas—One about Indians. 

Grandma—I have a story about Lin- 
coln which I think you would enjoy, but 
it isn’t about Indians. Shall I tell it to 
you? 

Children (in chorus)—Yes, yes. 

(Grandma relates a story. ) 

Aunt Mary--How I love the » aettys- 
burg Address.’’ Do any of you know it? 

Arthur—Oh, Ido, Aunt Mary! Shall 
I say it for you right away? 

Aunt Mary—Nothing would please me 
more. 

(Arthur speaks. ) 

Aunt Mary—You spoke it well, Arthur. 

Arthur—You see I like it so well my- 
self, I am never going to forget it. 

Grandma—That’s right, Arthur. 

Agnes—Jean, will you speak your 
piece, or would you rather sing? 

Children (in chorus)—Do sing, Jean, 
please do. 
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(Jean sings some patriotic selection. ) 

Grace—Grandma, we must go now. 

Grandma—Thank you all so much for 
coming. I have enjoyed every piece, 
paper, song, and even the Indians’ war- 
whoop. 

Aunt Mary—So have I. 
come again soon. 

Children (in chorus)—We will, 
you. Good-night. 


Be sure to 


thank 


Marching for Washington 
By L. O. Haynes 


Tune: “Marching Through Georgia” 


I 


Bring the grand old banner and we'll 
sing another song, 

Sing it with a spirit that will start the 
world along, 

Sing it as we often sing among our 
happy throng, 

While we go marching for our Washing- 
ton. 


Chorus— 


Hurrah! hurrah! for the flag so dear to 
me! 

Hurrah! hurrah! for the flag that makes 
us free! 

So we'll wave our flags for him who 
gave us liberty, 

While we go marching for our Washing- 


ton. 
II 
How our fathers shouted when they 
heard the joyful sound, 
How Cornwallis had surrendered down 


at old Yorktown, 

And no other English armies could any- 
where be found, 

As they went marching for our Wash- 


ington. 
Chorus— 
Ill 
We needed then a ruler to rule our happy 
land, 


To organize our nation so it would al- 
ways stand, 
And form our many states into a great 
and giant band, 
While we go marching for our Wash- 
ington. 
Chorus— 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: Use the preceding song as a 
marching song, The children carry flags fifteen to 
twenty inches long and wave them on the words 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” and “So we'll wave our flags 
for him.’ The children march around the room as 
they sing. Plan so that they will be standing in a 
line for the last chorus, 
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American History in Song 
By Max Schoen 


An educational entertainment for Song Week | 


providing a background for a talking machine. 

Teacher (reads)—Musie has always 
played an important part, not only in | 
the artistic and social development of a 
people, but also in its history. Moments | 
of great national joy, national trial and 
national crisis have found expression in 
music. The great national songs of the 
different nations were written during 
moments of intense national feeling. 
When a nation fights, it sings. When it 
is in revolt against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, its complaints and hopes are em- 
bodied in song. When the armies of 
Kurope were gathering on the fields of 
battle, song accompanied their footsteps; 
and our own boys are now singing in the | 
training cumps their songs of home and 
country. 

We find examples of historical events 
commemorated in song in all times 
all countries. 


From that period we have three songs: 
The *‘Old War Song of the Normans, ’”’ 
from the Battle of Hastings; ‘‘Duke 
of Marlborough,’’? and the ‘‘ Crusaders’ 
Hymn,’’ to the slow strains of which 
the weary army of Crusaders marched 
along. The army of Jeanne d’Are, the 
Maid of Orleans, was fired with great 
enthusiasm by the ‘‘Hymn of Charle- 
magne,’’ a Gregorian chant, which it 
sang before every battle; while the na- 
tional song of Scotland, “*Seots, Wha 
Hae Wi’ Wallace Bled,’ is supposed to 
be the tune to which Robert Bruce and 
his forces marched at the battle of Ban- 
nockburn in 1314. 

(These songs are played. They may 
be found in the catalogues of the Victor 
or Columbia under ‘‘ Music History. ’’) 

'Yeacher—The mightiest of all national 
anthems is the patriotic song of France, 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise.’’ It was born during 
the white heat and fiery fervor of the 
French Revolution and it embodies in 
words and music the spirit of a noble 
people that once rose against an enemy 
of liberty within its own doors, and which 
to-day has once more gained admiration 
and gratitude by repulsing an enemy of 
democracy coming from the outside. 
The ‘‘Marseillaise’” has been adopted 
throughout the.world as the recognized 
song of revolt against oppression, and 
as the ery of joy of victory for liberty. 
French girls within range of the German 
guns, themselves in exile from invaded 
districts, interrupt their sewing and cook- 
ing and housework to sing together their 
native song. 

(The ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ is played. It is 
.suggested, however, that if possible this 
song be rendered either by the pupils 
themselves or by some local singer. ) 

Teacher—The history of no nation in 
the world is as rich in songs as that of 
the United States. The two greatest 
events in our history, the Revolutionary 
War and the Civil War, with the two 
outstanding figures of Washington and 
Lincoln, whose birthdays we celebrate 
this month, have been commemorated in 
songs that breathe the spirit of the time 
in which they were written. 

You know how the Colonists gradually 
lost their love for their king, and how 
the spirit of liberty gradually grew 
among them, until it resulted in a deter- 
mination for independence from Britain. 
Three weeks after Patrick Henry had 
exclaimed at the Convention in Rich- 
mend that the Colonies ‘‘must fight,’’ 
the battles of Lexington and Concord 
had been fought and the Revolutionary 
War had begun. From this period we 
have a song that gives us a vivid picture 
of the appearance of the first troops that 
gathered to fight British oppression. 
That song is ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ the 
words of which were written by a sur- 
geon in the British army in ridicule of 
the American troops, who poured into 
the encampment, some with long coats, 
some with short coats, and others with 
no coats at all, in colors as varied as the 
rainbow. It is said that the British 
marched out of Boston on the famous 
trip to Concord playing the melody in 
derision of the Americans. But thg 


| rience as a military 


(all of which musie plays a part. 


| Washington’s 
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“eam not only defeated them but 
later took the song for their own and 
returned it defiantly from the ramparts 
of Bunker Hill. 


(Pupils sing “Yankee Doodle.’’) 


a great deal of expe- 
commander during 
the French and Indian War. There can 


he already had hada 


hardly be‘any doubt but that in his deal- | 


ings with the Indians he had seen some 
of their ceremonies and celebrations, in 
They 
have songs of war and medicine, 
songs that honor great heroes of the 
tribe. 

(Pupil plays a record of Indian music. ) 

Teacher—During the closing days of 
life, in the summer of 
1798, Congress was in session, debating: 
an important issue with France. The 


| spirit of the nation was aroused and war 
anc 

The Crusades took place | 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. | 


with France seemed certain. Washing- 
ton was age ain called upon to be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies to be 
raised. This event is recorded in a song 
that we all love to sing, ‘‘Hail, Colum- 
bia,’’ the tune of which was then known 
as the ‘‘President’s March.’’ 

(Pupil plays or class sings ‘‘ Hail, Co- 
lumbia. ’’) 

Teacher—As you well know, Abraham 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky, and like 
all pioneers, his parents lived in a log 
cabin of one room, and this very poorly 
furnished. He grew to boyhood in that 
old Kentucky home of which we love to 
sing in Stephen Foster’s song, ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home.’”’ 

(Pupil plays ‘‘My 
Home. ’’) 

Teacher—Lincoln’s was a_ hard 
comfortless boyhood. 


Old Kentucky 


and 


In Minuet Time. 
o 


—— 
oer 


armies | 


and | 





But young Lin-| 


coln was a dreamer. 
in the woods, and found a great deal of 
pleasure in watching the birds and ani- 


| mals and all the life that filled the great 
| forest. 


ne : @ : | of the pleasures of 
leacher—When Washington assumed | by sone adang te 


|command of the Revolutionary 


In this manner he enjoyed some 
which we sing in 
‘*The Old Oaken Bucket. ”’ 

(Pupil plays “The Old Oaken Bucket. ’’) 

Teacher—Lincoln first saw the great 
world about him on his trips down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans on a flatboat. 
He himself declared, years after, that 
it was his visits to New Orleans that 
had set him so strongly against slavery. 
Here his great heart was no doubt moved 


| to pity by the sad and plaintive strains 
| of the songs of the negroes. 


of these 
77 -“ Down 
Dem 


(Pupil plays one or more 
songs: ‘‘Down on the Levee, 
among the Sugarcane,’’ ‘‘ Hear 
Bells.’’) 

Teacher—As you know Lincoln became 
president in 1860, and soon after the Civil 
War began. ‘This war gave rise to more 


songs than any other event in the his- | 


tory of the nation. The spirit of the 
North found expression in a song that 
arose as early as Lincoin’s electoral! 
campaign in 1860. Regiments on their 
way to the south from the east and west 
sang a song that breathed the spirit of 
anti-slavery, “John Brown’s’ Body.’’ 
We are told by a writer who took part 
in the battle of Gettysburg that this 


song swept over the bloody field when | 


the Union lines learned that the opposing 
forces had been defeated. Set to new 
words by Julia Ward Howe, this tune, 
as ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,”’ 
became the expression of the highest 
aspirations of America. Later, when 
Northern captives found themselves in 
Southern prisons they found comfort 
and consolation in the swinging rhythm of 
‘*Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 


Minuet 





























He liked to roam | 


are | 


Marching.’’ Sherman’s great march to 
the sea is celebrated in the ringing tones 
of ‘‘Marching Through Georvia.’ 

(Pupil plays these songs and children 
sing with the records. 

Teacher—But there 
songs of the Civil War on the Southern 
side. Of these ‘*Dixie’’ and ‘* Mary 
land, My Maryland” are the best known. 
It is interesting to learn that ** Dixie’ 
was first sung in New Orleans, where 
Lincoln also first came in contact with 


were also great 


| the question of slavery. ‘* Maryland, 
My Maryland’”’ was a rallying song for 
the forces of the Confederacy. 

(Pupil plays these songs and childret 
sing with the records. ) 

Teacher—It is said that on one occa 
sion, when the opposing forces Were 
close to each other, the band in the 
Northern lines struck up ‘* Yankes 
Doodle.’” Soon this was answered by 
the band on the Southern side wit! 
**Dixie.’’ When this was ended one oi 


the bands began ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
which was at once taken up by the other 
band, and both united in singing the 
praises of ‘‘the dearest spot on earth."’ 


(Children sing ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home.’”’ 


Three Kinds of Courage 


There’s the courage that nerves you in 
starting to climb 
| ‘The Mount of Success rising sheer, 
And when you’ve slipped back, there's 


courage sublime 
That keeps you from shedding a tear 
These two kinds of courage, I give you 
my word, 


Are worthy of tribute,—but then, 
You'll not reach the summit unle 
you've the third, 
The courage of try-it-avain! 
Roy hkarvell Greei 
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Pieces and Plays for February Birthdays 


A Colonial Minuet 
By Edith Rank 


(See “Minuet” on page 57) 


HIS little minuet was delightfully 
given by eight third grade children 
It is appropri- | 


on Exhibition Day. 
ale for any occasion and is very easily 
jearned. 

The musie used was the ‘‘Minuet’’ by 
Boecherini, repeated as often as neces- 
sary. It was played very slowly, for the 
dance is stately and graceful. Any hur- 


ried or jerky motions spoil its character. 
Che girls wore cotton wigs, long pink 











os 


Back to position—6. 
Curtsy to partner—6. 
| Couples {I and IV repeat figure. 
| Figure 3. 
| Girls to center—6. 
| ‘Turn and curtsy to partner—6. 
| Back to position—6. 
3ovs repeat figure. 
| Figure 4. 
| Girls to center—6. 
Proceed as in Figure 2. 
Boys repeat figure. 
| Figure 5. 
| Partners join right hands, pass and 











Grand Right and Left 


dresses with flowered panniers at the 
sides, and Watteau pleats attached at 
the back even with the shoulders; black 
velvet neck bands, white stockings, and 
black slippers with pasteboard buckles 
covered with tin foil. 

The boys wore cotton wigs tied with 


black ribbon, black coats with lace 
jabots and lace at the hands; white 
trousers, white stockings and biack 


slippers with pasteboard buckles covered 
with tin foil. 

The minuet step is used throughout. 
It is made by extending the right foot, 
tapping with the toe on one and two of 
the measure, drawing it back of the 
left and bowing on the third count, then 
taking three walking steps, beginning 
with the right foot, during the three 
counts in the second measure. This step 
was practiced to the singing of words: 
right, right, bow; step, step, step; left, 
left, bow; step, step, step, 
children were thoroughly familiar with 
it and could do it slowly and gracefully. 
Great care must be taken lest the bow 
be slighted. 

Then the curtsy will need special prac- 
tice. In doing this, both boys and girls 
bow low, with right foot back of left 
and knee slightly bent. The girls ex- 
tend skirts at sides and the boys place 
right hands over hearts and left hands 
ut their backs. 

Whenever the dancers join hands they 
are held high. 

The couples come on the stage in min- 
uet step and form a hollow square, 
standing so that opposite couples are 
about twelve feet apart. Couples are 
numbered I, II, III and IV around the 
square. 

The minuet is given as follows, the 
numbers after the dashes indicating the 
number of counts: 

Curtsy to partner—6. 

Curtsy at corners—6. 

Figure 1. 

Couples I and III advance to center—6. 

Curtsy to opposite dancer—6. 

Back to position—6, 

Curtsy to partner—6. 

Couples II and IV repeat figure. 
Figure 2. 

Couples I and III to center—6 (left 
hands crossed and joined). 

Beginning with right foot, 
circle—12. 

Turn in opposite direction, having right 
hands crossed and joined—12. 


turn in 


until the | 


turn, facing each other—6. 





Repeat, having left hands joined—6. 
Figure 6. 

Boys to center—6. 

Join hands and hold high. (Space 
must be left for girls to pass inside the 
square thus formed.) 

Girls to center, around partner 
back to position—12. 

Boys back to position—6. 

Girls to center—6. 

Repeat figure. 

Figure 7. 

Boys to center—6 (hands joined as be- 
fore). 

Girls to center, turn to right, pass in 
and out around square and back to posi- 
tion. —30. 

Girls to center—6. 

Boys repeat figure. 

Figure 8. 

Grand right and left. (Partners jain 
right hands on three counts of the mim 
uet step, then take three walking steps 
to second partner. The left hand is 
given to the second partner, right to 
third, ete. Continue until all have orig- 
inal partners. ) 

Curtsy to partner—6. 

Pass off stage in minuet step. 


When Polly Danced the Minuet 


Now high and clear, then low and sweet, 
The musie rippled through the air, 

While waxen candles shed soft light 
Upon the gay throng gathered there. 


The dusky fiddler’s rosined bows 
Flew o’er the quick-responding strings, 
And love tripped with the dancers gay 
And touched them with his shining 
wings. 
The powdered hair framed faces young, 
Their coats were gay as Joseph’s own; 
And tongues and feet as lightly flew 
As seed from ripened thistles blown, 
When Polly danced the minuet. 


and 


BOOK OF PANTOMIMES 


In the beautiful new book ‘Favorite 
Songs Pantomimed and Posed,’’ there are 
| several pantomimes suitable for February 
| Birthday programs, such as ‘‘America,”’ 

‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’ and 
| “My Old Kentucky Home.’’ Order 
| ‘*Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed’’ 
| from the F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
iN. Y. Price 30c. 
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A Pageant of Patriotism 
By Mary Theresa Scudder 


tertainment for Lincoln’s or Wash- 

ington’s Birthday? Then, possibly, 
this outline of a ‘‘Pageant of Patriot- 
ism’’ will meet your needs. It may be 
carried out in a simple though effective 
manner or greatly elaborated, according 
to your desires and resources. The pag- 
eant is symbolic of our past history. 

A herald appears upon the scene from 
behind a huge Liberty Bell; he makes 
all the announcements as the pageant 
progresses. In words something like 
these he may cry: 

‘*Hark ye, men and women of this 
great and glorious nation! Before your 
eyes, this day and hour, will pass a/| 
Pageant of Patriotism, symbolic of this | 
great republic’s history. The guests of | 
honor are Liberty, Justice, Betsy Ross, 
George Washington, and Uncle Sam.’’ 

As each individual’s name is called, 
he makes his appearance, and crossing 
over to the dais reserved for the guests, 
seats himself. 

First come the Wood Nymphs with 
their garlands of flowers, weaving in 
and out ina Dance of Gladness. Then 
appear the first human inhabitants of 
the forest, the Indian braves, followed 
by the squaws with their papooses. A 
scene of Indian life can easily be repre- 
sented,—the putting up of the wigwams, 
the grinding of the meal, and an Indian 
war dance. 

When they have left the Puritans ad- 
vance. The staid little Puritan maids 
may spin at their wheels while a _ spin- 
ning-wheel song is sung. Colonial days 
in Virginia are best represented by one 
or more sets of the minuet, sedately 
danced by elegantly clad Colonials in 
powdered wigs and rich brocades. A 
vision of the demure little Quaker maids 
in a quaint dance follows, and, perhaps, 
there is a glimpse of the jolly old 
burghers of New Netherlands, in knee 
breeches and with their long stemmed 
pipes. 

The ‘‘Days of Independence’’ are 


A RE you planning some patriotic en- 


lis a lovely sight. 


young girls in white dresses and little 
Liberty caps. A well executed flag drill 
As they retire to 
their places, let all the cast re-assemble 
with ‘‘Old Glory’’ proudly waving in the 
center, and let the pageant conclude 
with the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ and a 
tableau. 


Washington’s Birthday Exercise 
By Effa E. Preston 


Characters: Nine small boys. The ex- 
ercise is more effective if they are 
dressed in colonial suits. 

OPENING SONG 
Air: “Annie Laurie”’ 
i 


Years ago, in old Virginia, 
’Neath February’s snow, 
When the winter winds were sighing, 
Through tree-tops bending low, 
George Washington was born. 
Our country’s father he, 
The ruler and defender 
Ot America, the free. 


Il. 


Let us now on this, his birthday, 
His deeds of valor tell, 

Let us gladly sing his praises, 
Our hero, loved so well. 

In every loyal heart 
His memory ne’er shall die, 

And we’ll celebrate his birthday 
Where’er our flag shall fly. 


First Boy— 
Long years ago, when Washington 
Was just a little boy, 
His father gave him, one fine day, 
A lovely, shining toy. 
It was a hatchet, sharp and keen, 
And little George, in glee, 
Went straightway to the orchard 
‘And chopped down a cherry tree. 
His father, when he saw the tree, 
Called George up to his side 
And said, ‘‘My son, who was it killed 
This tree that was my pride?’’ 
His son replied, quite fearlessly, 
‘*Dear father, it was I. 
I chopped it with my hatchet new 





shown in a drill by thirteen pretty girls 





I cannot tell a lie!’’ 











white, and blue over the shoulders. 
Each bears a shield upon which appears 
the name of one of the first thirteen 
states in gold letters. Twelve of them 
may take part in a drill while the thir- 
teenth may be soloist. 

Memories of the old plantation days 
return with the picaninnies, gay in scar- 
let and yellow turbans, dancing the Vir- 
ginia reel to the music of a banjo. Then 
come the merry farmer folk, the men in 
overalls and the girls in gingham aprons 
and sunbonnets. Let them join in a 
rollicking folk dance. As they withdraw, 
on rush the sailors, several of whom 
dance the Hornpipe while the rest form 
a chorus for a merry sailor’s song. Then 
on march the soldier boys in their kahki 
suits, their guns flashing in the light. 





For the Flag Drill have at least twenty 








in white frocks with sashes of red, | 


Two Couples Curtsying to Partners 


Second Boy— 
When Washington was very young 
He went to school each day, 
And learned his lessons very well, 
So I have heard folks say. 
He wrote within his copy book 
Some rules for conduct. They 
Were all so sensible and good 
I’ll quote a few to-day. 
Speak not evil of the absent, for it is 
unjust. 
Labor to keep alive in your breast 
' that little spark of celestial fire called 
| conscience. 
| Undertake not what you cannot per- 


|form, but be careful to keep your 
promise. 
Third Boy— 





| When Washington attended school 
He played at war each day, 
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And as the general, he led | 
His playmates in the fray. 


Fourth Boy— 
He wished to be a sailor lad 
And all his plans had made, 
But learned how grieved his mother felt, 
And right at home he stayed. 


Fifth Boy— 

Hie learned surveying, then, ere long, 
And in the forest green 

He lived for many lonely months, 
His eye was trained and keen. 

His duties all wére.done with skill, 
His work won highest praise 

From each of his employers, then, 
In his surveying days. 


Sixth Boy— 
Next, in the French and Indian War, 
He journeyed through the snow, 
King George's loyal messenger, 
‘To distant, dangerous. foe. 
After, a youthful officer, 
Great valor he displayed, 
And proved, on every battle field, 
Dauntless and unafraid. 


Seventh Boy— 

‘hen, when the colonies rebelled, 
Their armies victory won 

Under the wondrous leadership 
Of great George Washington. 

‘The cruel hardships he endured 
With cheerfulness sublime, 

And to his soldiers was—as now— 
iixample for all time. 

’T was he whose courage won for us 
Our cherished liberty ; 

He sacrificed and toiled for ‘years 
To make his homeland free. 





Kighth Boy— 

Justice and wisdom marked his rule 
As our first president, 

And when he saw his country grow 
In wealth and fame, content, 

He left the busy world of strife, 
And welcomed his release, 

lo find, within Mt. Vernon’s wall, 
A well-earned rest and peace. 


Ninth Boy— 
It was in 1799 
Our honored hero died, | 
And all the throng that loved him | 
mourned 


| as the curtain rises. 
| passed the first of the three girls begins 
to sing, addressing second girl, seated 
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Pieces and Plays for February Birthdays —Continued 


All (sadly shaking heads) 

Yes, my dears, we've all been thinkiny 
What a sad thing it would be 

If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 


A Colonial Tea Party 


By Lilian Stair Schreiner 


For five little girls in Colonial costume. | 
As curtain rises girls are seated around | 
tea-table which is set with old-fashioned | 
if | 
The three girls who sing alone | 
are seated in the center facing audience. | 
Of the two on the ends, one plays host- | 
pouring the tea, while the other 
They are thus engaged 
After tea has been 


blue dishes and old homespun linen, 
possible. 


ess, 
passes the cups. 


at her left. 
Tune: “Reuben, I Have Just Been Thinking’ 
First Girl— 
Oh my dear, I’ve just been thinking 
What a sad thing it would be 
If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 
All (shaking heads sadly, looking 
one another) — 


Oh, yes, my dears, we’ve all been thinking 


What a sad thing it would be 
If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 


Second Girl to First Girl (severely 


| And, my dear, /’ve just been thinking 


What a good thing it would be 
If the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 


at 


| Reuben, Reuben 
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Then they could not tax our people 
If we did not drink their tea, 
(Spiritedly) 
' And from all their rules‘and orders 
| We would be forever free. 


All (nodding heads in unison 


64> ss55 
| 


Yes, my dears, we've all been thinking 


What a good thing it would be 

if the tea were all transported 
Far beyond the western sea. 

| (Spiritedly ) 

Then they could not tax our people 
If we did not drink their tea, 

And from all their rules and orders 
We would be forever free. 


Third Girl— 


But, my dears, J’ve just been thinking 


| What a sad thing it will be 
When we’ll have to drink raspberry 
| Leaves instead of this good tea! 


Follow the Flag 


Laura RountTrREE SMITH 
In quich march time 














Irvine GINGRICH 
} | 








Our country’s friend and guide. 
None greater tribute could receive 
Than this, that through the years 
Time never can efface his fame, 
His name the world reveres. 


CLOSING SONG 
Air: “‘How Can I Leave Thee ”’ 


I 


Down in Mt. Vernon, 
Dreaming the hours away, 
Sleeps brave George Washington, 
Rest well, we pray. 
Dream of a country saved, 
Dream of thy battles won, 
Sweet rest at last is thine, 
Brave Washington! 


II 


Wave, flags, above him, 
Toll, bells, a requiem; 
All lands on him bestow 
Fame’s diadem. 
Lie, then, in calm repose; 
Sleep well ’neath shower and sun, 
Sweet rest at last is thine, 
Our Washington! 


NOTE: “Annie Laurie’ and “How Can I Leave 


Thee” are to be found in ““The Golden Book of 


vorite Songs,” issued by the publishers of this mag- 


azine, 


Little Things and Simple Things 


The litthe things are the large things 
Of which our lives are made; 


The common things are the rare things, 


More precious even than jade. 


The simplest things are the wondrous 


things 
With beauty rich and strange; 
‘The true things are the new things 
That know not age nor change 
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and 


| Yes, my dears, we've all been thinking 


What a sad thing it will be 


When we’ll have to drink raspberry 


Leaves instead of this good tea! 
(All drink. 
come forward to ‘iront of 
humming tune. When at front any pa 
may be repeated as desired, girls hee 


ing time to music with cups held hiv! 


in front as they sing. Go out 


cups held above heads. ) 


What Time Is It? 


What time is it? 
‘Time to do well; 
Time to live better; 
Give up that grudge; 
Answer that letter; 
Speak that kind word, to 
sorrow ; 


sweeten 


Sluye, 


LTipy i tip, 


Musie goes on and all rise 


it 


Do that good deed you would leave till 


to-morrow. 
Time to try hard 

In that new situation; 
Time to build 

On a solid foundation. 


Giving up needlessly changing and drift 


ing; 
Leaving the quicksands that 
shifting. 


What time is it? 

lime to be thrifty; 
Farmers take warning— 

Plough in the springtime; 
Sow in the morning; 


Spring rain is coming, zephyrs are blow 


Ing’; 
Heaven will attend to 
and growing. 
‘Lime to count cost; 
Lessen expenses; 
Time to look well 
To the gates and the fences: 
Making and mending as 
should, 


Shutting out evil and keeping the good 


What time is it? 

‘Lime to be earnest, e 
Laying up treasure; 

Time to be thoughtful, 
Choosing true pleasure; 


Loving stern justice, of truth being fond: 


Making your word just as good us 
bond, 
‘lime to be happy, 
Doing your best; 
Time to be trustful, 
Leaving the rest; 


Knowing in whatever country or clime, 


Ne’er can we call back 


time, 


one minute 


No Excuse for Us 
By Louise M. Haynes 


When Abra’am Lincoln was a boy 
A candle he would burn, 

And studying by that feeble light, 
All his hard lessons learn. 

Sometimes he was so very poor 
There was no candle, so 

Instead of saying, ‘‘It’s no use!’ 
He learned by firelight glow. 

Now [have ’lectric lights all ’round, 
There’s no excuse for me 

If I don’t know my lessons all 
As perfect as can be. 


Our Flag 


Why do I love our flag? Ask why 


Flowers love the sunshine. Or ask why 


‘The needle turns with eager eye 
Toward the great star in northern sky. 
I love Old Glory, for it waved 
Where loyal hearts the Union saved. 
I love it, since it shelters me 

And all most dear, from sea to sea. 

I love it, for it bravely flies 


eVel ire 


the quickening 


good workers 


youl 


In freedom’s cause, "neath foreign skies. 


I love it for its blessed cheer, 

Its starry hopes and scorn of feary 

For good achieved and good to be 

‘Yo us and to humanity. 

It is the people’s banner bright, 

Forever guiding toward the light; 

Foe of the tyrant, friend of right, 

God give it leadership and might! 
~Kdward A. Horton 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See St. Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln on pages 42 and 43 of this issue.) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See St. Gaudens’ Statue of Lincoln on pages 42 and 43 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


i Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
ents. Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


Qur readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
will be destroyed. 


cation. Those 


February Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


HIS is the month when the 
iy all over the land celebrate the birth- 
of Lincoln and Washington. 

HWave you read the Life of Lincoln by 
Nicolay and Hay? It is a long task, for 
ten volumes, but it 
doing, for it gives an insight into Lin- 
coln’s real character, his patience and 
fairness, and justice, and clear judgment, 
remarkable tolerance, which no su- 
Reading it, 

what a stu- 
We wonder 


schools 


day Ss 


there are is 


and 
perficial study can furnish. 
we realize as never before 
pendous task he performed. 
often that even he succeeded. 

Oh, the troubles he had with his com- 
manding generals! They were patriotic, 
they were earnest, but the work was too 
big for them. One after the other was 
defeated. One general constantly over 
estimated the strength of the enemy; 
he was continually asking for reinforce- 
ments, and when these were given him, 
for more reinforcements, and more, and 
fretfully declaring that the president 
‘*did not support him,’’ when the presi 
dent was straining every nerve to do 
everything in his power for him. Others 
could not get along with their subordi- 
nates and were constantly blaming them. 
If this one or that one of their subordi- 


nate commanders had not done thus or 


so, they said, they would have won the | 


batties. 

It is noteworthy that the commanding 
general who did succeed was the one who 
wrote to the president, ‘‘From my first 
entrance into the volunteer service of 
the country to the present day, I have 


never had cause of complaint — have 


never expressed or implied a complaint | 


against the Administration or the Secre- 
tary of War.’’ And to his subordinates 
he wrote, ‘‘No one feels more than I how 
much of this success is due to the har- 
monious putting forth of that energy 
and skill of those whom it has been my 


good fortune to have occupying subordi- | 


nate positions under me.’’ 

It was the one who could ‘‘get along 
with folks’’ who succeeded. The others 
were, in some ways, above him in ability. 
But—it was the one who did not criticize 
nor complain who s 
Someway, it makes us think of schools, 
d superintendents, and fellow-teachers 


ucceeded. 


an 


worth | 


—but everybody can point the moral. 


The great art of ‘‘getting along with 
folks’’ is a most necessary asset to 
success. 

Exchange 


The pupils of Guy W. Branshaw, Ever- 
son, Wash., would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of other states. 
| The pupils of (Miss) Opal Hart, R. R. 
2, Portland, Ind., would like to exchange 
letters with pupils from any place in the 
United States Canada or island posses- 
sions. 

The pupils of (Miss) Marie Milner, 
Swift, Ohio, would like to exchange de- 
scriptions of native industries and condi- 
tions with schools in Porto Rico, New- 
foundland, Canada, the Philippines and 
elsewhere. 

The pupils of (Miss) Ruby Cordingley, 
Stayner, Ontario, Can., would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the third 
and fourth grades in the Philippines and 
Hawaiian Islands and in Australia and 
South America. 

Our little New England school would 
like to correspond with pupils of schools 
in Alaska, the West Indies and in South 
America. Teacher, (Miss) Isabel M. 
Morey, Wilmot Flat, N. H. 





Letters 
A Red Cross Program 


As we are too small to knit and sew, 
we are trying to help our country in 
other ways. Let us tell you of the Red 
Cross program we gave. From various 
sources we selected dialogues, recita- 
tions, drills and songs. Besides, we 
asked a minister to talk to us and one 
of the mothers to read. We made at- 
tractive posters and placed them in the 
post office and stores. On these we 
told of the program, when, where and 
its object. The admission was five pen- 
nies or more. We made individual in- 
vitations and sent them to every family 
in the district. 

On the noon of the day we gave our 
program we had a parade. At the head 
marched a boy representing a wounded 
| soldier. Next came a boy bearing a Red 


| Cross banner, then four Red Cross 
|} nurses, and twelve children carrying 
| flags. Last of all were two boys with 


|} guns. One boy carried a large hand bell 


| 
| 
| 











and rang it as we marched through all] covers of which they pasted small pic- 


the streets of the village. 

In the afternoon we were surprised to 
have our schoolroom packed with men, 
women and children, who contributed 
$7.65 to the collection. This we turned 
over to the Red Cross branch in our 
village. 

Now we are making trench candles to 
help our boys in France. These are 
easily made out of old newspapers, par- 
affinandcord. Inquire of your Red Cross 
branch if you wish to learn how. We 
should be glad to learn what other pri- 
mary folk are doing.—M. B., Wisconsin. 


Worth While 


During the week of February 14th last 
year our drawing work consisted of 
making heart-shaped valentines with ap- 
propriate designs and verses, each pupil 
making at least two. ‘These were sent 
to little children who were left crippled 
with infantile paralysis the summer 
before. 

Last fall one of my pupils was taken 


sick with typhoid fever and ‘was obliged | 


to spend six weeks in a hospital. Dur- 
ing that time we devoted one English 


lesson each week to writing him cheery ! 
After each letter was corrected 
for- | 


letters. 
and copied neatly they were all 
warded in one envelope to the patient. 

I think the children gained more 
knowledge of composition in writing 
these letters than they would have gained 
in any other way. 

My seventh and eighth grade history 
classes learned inventions and the names 
of the inventors by pasting on white 
cardboard a picture of each invention, 
taken from a magazine or paper, and 
writing after each the name of the in- 
ventor. Pictures of anything desired 
can be found in the numerous catalogues. 
—M. E. D., New York. 


February Work 

I believe you will be interested in hear- 
ing of plans for my little folks dur- 
ing the entire month of February. The 
first of the month we took up the life of 
Lincoln. ‘he boys brought pieces of 
smooth willow twigs which we fastened 
together and made into a log house for 
the sand-table. Then we made booklets 
in which the children wrote the salient 
facts coneerning his life and on the 








tures of Lincoln. 

Immediately after this I started the 
work for St. Valentine’s day by telling 
the story of the saint. I gave each pu- 
pil a carbon copy of the Queen of Hearts 
which they colored. I had each one 
make a valentine, composed of three 
hearts, each smaller than the other, 
strung together. These, in time, went 
home to mamma or papa. 

We were to have a holiday on the 
twenty-second so we had a short pro- 
gram the day before. We had some 
numbers about Washington, some about 
Lincoln and some about Longfellow and 
St. Valentine. 1 made much of the busy 
work periods for adding to the decora- 
tion of the room. I consider this very 
essential in primary work, as it makes 
the room more attractive to the children 
and gives them a prideinit. We had 
so much actual work in connection with 
each life that even these little children 
had the lives clearly differentiated and 
when at the end of the month I tested 
my pupils I found that they could almost 
perfectly outline the work we had done. 

Mary McALEXANDER, Texas. 


A Patriotic Program 


In our rural school of twenty pupils 


| we gave a very successful entertain- 





ment which won much appreciation from 
the patrons. The program consisted 
of short talks and readings by the older 
pupils on Edison, Longfellow, Dickens 
and other great men born in February, 
patriotic songs, and an exercise and a 
drill by the primary children. The tini- 
est boy in school gave a four-line reci- 
tation about the flag, holding up a beau- 
tiful American flag which the whole 
school saluted. 

On the blackboard I had written a list 
of February birthdays which included 
the names of all the famous people born 
in February we could find, and also of 
people in our community whose birth- 
days occurred in the patriotic month. It 
chanced that the list included two trus- 
tees, who were much interested in find- 
ing their names among the celebrities. 

The program ended with a tour through 
the school garden where the pupils pre- 
sented the visitors with vegetables. —H. 
P. B., California. 
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RIBB 
DENTAL CREA 


Tooth-brush drill at the Middle Tennessee State Normal School of Murfreesboro 


George Washington would probably have given a good 


deal to have known how to 


T is not generally recognized that George 
Washington had poor teeth and suffered 
much during his life as a result. 


In his day no one understood dental hygiene, as we know 
it; only crude, primitive methods of dentistry were prac- 
tised. Ifa cavity formed in a tooth, it was sometimes 
plugged with a wooden peg. If an important tooth had 
to be pulled, its place might be filled by a clumsy sub- 
stitute laboriously carved from ivory. 


Think of the unnecessary suffering that Washington 
could have escaped if he had been taught, as a boy, some 
of the simple rules for ‘*Good Teeth—Good Health”’ 
that almost every modern school boy or girl knows today. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 7. 


OW 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


{ 


| 


199 Fulton Street 


care for his teeth properly 


More and more schools throughout the country inciude 
regular lessons on ‘‘Care of the Teeth’’ and tooth brush 
drills as part of the duty of modern instruction. 


You cannot recommend a safer, more efficient dentifrice 
for such use than Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It is 
free from over-medication as every good dentifrice 
should be. It is thorough, It cleans the teeth as a 
good dentist knows they should be cleaned. It is de- 
licious in flavor—you don’t have to urge children to 
continue the use of Colgate’s—they love it! 


Tf you wish help for your work in Dental Hygiene—send your name 
and address, the name and district number of your school and the 
number of pupils under your direct care. Printed educational ma- 
terial will be sent free in which you will find further facts to enliven 
your hygiene talks. 


New York City 
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How Washington’s Birthday Was Cele- 
brated in the Happy School 


Instead of the usual entertainment last 
year, we honored the memory of Wash- 
ington by giving a party. 

Little invitations were sent out in the 
form of hatchets cut from red art paper, 
which said: 

‘*‘Come to the Happy School 
The 22nd for some fun 
In honor of George Washington. ’’ 

The school was decorated with flags 
and bunting, the pictures of George and | 
Martha Washington hanging in conspic- 
uous places. 

For the fun there were many jolly 
games to try. ‘lhe first was a cherry 
picking contest. For this we used a 
little green cedar tree set ina tub. All 
over its branches and twigs we had tied 
cranberries so that it looked like a 
miniature cherry tree covered with ripe 
fruit. Each one was given a needle and 
long thread and told to see who could 
pick and string the most cherries in ten 
minutes. The one having the longest 
string received a string of red beads as 
a prize. 

A hatchet hunt came next. Tiny card- 
hoard hatchets tied with narrow white 
and blue ribbons were hidden about the 
room. The children hunted till each 
had found ten of these, and only ten. On 
each hatchet was some letter in the word 
Washington. The object was for one to 
have ten hatchets whose letters placed 
in the right order spelled Washington. 
After the children had found their 
hatchets they tried to complete their 
words by exchange. The one completing 
the word first received the prize, a tiny 
red hatchet. 

The next game was chopping down the 
cherry tree. A large green paper cherry 
iree with a hack in its trunk was hung 
up and each child was given a brown 
paper hatchet. Each in turn was blind- 
folded and turned around three times 
and must then try to pin his hatchet to 
the hack in the cherry tree. When the 
contest was over it was amusing to view 
the little hatchets hanging in the 





branches of the tree or lying among the 
roots. The prize for the best chopper | 
was a tiny hatchet pin. 

While the victrola played patriotic airs 
the largest girls passed sandwiches, cut 
hatehet shaped and tied with narrow red 
ribbon, and candy cherries.—P. B. R., 
Pennsylvania. 


Valentine Day in the Schoolroom 


During the week preceding Valentine 
Day, the construction work consisted in 
making valentines, our guide being sug- 
gestions from various educational mag- 
azines. The children wrote invitations 
to all the elderly people related to our 
school, and we planned to entertain them 
with story, song and dramatization. By 
arrangement with an especially intelli- 
gent grandpa of one of the pupils, he 
came in the impersonation of St. Val- 
entine himself, told us about his life and 
work, and closed with an appeal to the 
cnildren to act as his agents in carrying 
on the good work, offering some specific 
suggestions as to how it could be done 
in our community. This was a surprise 
to the children and most of them were | 
xivena new view of St. Valentine’s day. | 

An elderly lady told the children of 
“Valentines when I was a Schoolgirl."’ 
She showed them her first valentine, two 
hearts drawn in red ink with a verse in 
xreen written below. At the close of 
the entertainment the valentine box was 
opened. Hach guest received a valen- 
tine bearing a sentiment such as ‘‘We 
love you,’’ ‘‘Come again,’’ ‘‘In the name 
of St. Valentine,’’ ete.—N. D. N,., 
Minnesota. , 

School-Made Valentines 

| bought a package of large white en- 
velopes, several sheets of stiff red paper 
and a bolt of baby ribbon. We cut little 
kewpies from a children’s magazine 
page. Ispread the material on a busy 
work table and my children made some 
very pretty valentines. In other years 
they had given their valentines to other 
children in school. This year we decided 
to give them to mothers or little friends. 
The children addressed them and we 
went to the post office and me‘led them. 
—A FAR WEsT TEACHER. | 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from Page 62 


Valentines without Cost 

Following is a list of some of the many 
supplies we use in the construction of 
valentines which do not cost us anything: 

We saved colored tissue paper and rib- 
bon from our Christmas gifts. 

Cut bright pictures and paper from 
labels of canned fruits. 

Used flowers and designs from wall- 
paper sample books. 


Kept tinfoil from gum and kodak 
films. 
Secured cardboard from breakfast- 


food, shoe and other boxes. 

Made use of scraps of colored con- 
struction papers. 

Soaked paper from cigar boxes and 
sawed valentines and gifts from the 
wood. 

Used lace paper from candy boxes. 

Kits of colored cloth and ribbon made 
neat heart-shaped pinholders and pen- 
wipers. 

A few calendar pads left over from 
Christmas were used. 

Bright pictures were 
flower catalogues. 

Kewpie and cupid pictures were found 
in candies, recipe books and in February 
numbers of magazines. 

Pressed pansies, ferns, etc., of the 
year before were glued in place. 

The children watched for several weeks 
before time to find many of these sup- 
plies and enjoyed making the valentines 
more than from purchased materials. 
The valentines were really attractive, 
too. —MARIE HOGE, California, 

Three Pupils Celebrate Song Week 

My school is comprised of only three 
pupils, all boys, but we had much pleas- 
ure in observing the National Week of 
Song. We sang every day for fifteen 
minutes in the morning and for the same 
length of time at noon. We sang all the 
songs we knew and learned several new 
ones. Also we recited verses and quota- 
tions pertaining to Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. The children are eager to choose 
selections and to respond to quotations. 
—N. T., Kansas. 


secured from 





Something New 


Valentine day is always an enjoyable 
day in our primary room. I announce 
that each child who wishes may bring 
valentines to put in the valentine box, 
which is a box beautifully decorated with 
cupids and hearts. For several days be- 
fore Valentine day the children are busy 
posting their valentines. The last period 
on Valentine day we had our fun. A 
little boy is chosen to be Cupid. He is 
sent to the cloak room. There he is 
dressed in a red crepe paper suit and red 
eap. A little girl is chosen to be the 
Valentine girl; she also is sent to the 
cloak room where she is dressed in a red 
dress and a red crown. A string of 
small red hearts is draped over her 
shoulders, and she carries a red box dec- 
orated with hearts; in this box are 
candy hearts. ‘The Cupid and Valentine 
Girl march into the room while the chil- 
dren sing. A shower of hearts is given. 
Cupid opens the Valentine box and reads 
the name on each message. We have 
messenger boys who distribute the val- 
entines. White napkins with red hearts 
pasted on them are passed. The 
Valenine girl passes the candy hearts. 
The children then sing a good night song 
and march out. The Valentine girl and 
Cupid stand at the entrance of the hall 
and wave a good-by till another year.— 
HOPE WARD, Nebraska. 


Easily Made Valentines 


Cut two hearts of the same size from 
paper of harmonizing colors. Put to- 
gether and fold lengthwise from center 
of top to point. Make slashes parallel 
to the angle at top of heart at intervals 
of about one-eighth of an inch in center 
fold. Place together and interlace the 
points. The children enjoy making these 
and the results are very pleasing. 

Cut a heart-shaped mat of gilt paper 
and weave with half-inch strips of silver 
paper. String small red hearts and 
stretch across, bringing ends of thread 
through farthest weaving holes, and tie 
at the back. —OHIO. 
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How We Observed Valentine Day 


Last St. Valentine’s day we gave a 
very entertaining program in the even- 
ing. Our program consisted of patriotic 
songs by everybody, recitations, read- 
ings, essays and dialogues. These told 
about Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Edison and St. Valentine. 

Our schoolroom was decorated with 
red and white paper streamers and red 
hearts dangling from the ceiling and 
pinned on the window curtains.  Lin- 
eoln’s and Washington’s pictures were 
draped with flags. A large flag orna- 
mented the front of the stage. 

After the program a large valentine 
box was opened and the valentines were 
distributed. Everyone had been invited 
to put a valentine in the box so every 
one present received a valentine. 

The program was almost two hours 
long and was given by seven school chil- 
dren. The house was packed.—ELOIsh 
Forp, Kansas. 


A Community Song Celebration 


The following program was given hy 
the Community Clubs of two adjoining 
districts who came together to celebrate 
the Week of Song, last year. 

PROGRAM 

Musiec—Orchestra. 

Song, On, Wisconsin— Community Club. 

Reading, How the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner Was Written. 

Song, Anvil Chorus—Chorus. 

Song, Let Me Hear the Song My 
Mother Used to Sing—Girls’ Chorus 
(boys joining on chorus). ' 

Recitation—Pat’s Apology. 

Song, Maryland, My Maryland—School 

Music—Orchestra. 

Song, Do They Think of Me At Home 
—Complete Chorus. 

An Old-Fashioned Jig. 

Reading, Why We Celebrate the Na- 
tional Week of Song—Pupil. 

Song, Old Black Joe—Double Quar- 
tette. 

Piano Solo—Pupil. 

Song, Meerschaum Pipe—Boys’ Chorus. 

Music—Orchestra. 

Song, Polly Wolly Doodle--Chorus. 

Song, If You Don’t Like Your Uncle 
Sammie — Girls’ Chorus (boys joining 
on chorus]. 

Song, America—Assembly. 

Song, Just Plain Folks—Chorus. 

Music—Prof. Dunderback’s Orchestra 
of Kalamazoo. 

‘alk—Supervising 'leacher. 

Song, When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home—School. 


Selection, Songs of the Nations— 
Chorus. 

Recitation, The Schoolhouse and the 
Flag. 


Music— Gillett Double (Male) Quar- 
tette. 
Music—Orchestra. 
—H. C. WEGNER, Wisconsin. 


Hooverizing Time, Nerves and Money 


Everyone is Hooverizing, so why not 
Hooverize in school on paper? At the 
beginning of the year each pupil brings 
a tablet. I collect them all and keep 
them in the-cupboard. This paper is 
passed out to the class as needed, that 
is, one tablet is used until it is gone. I 
cut the sheets into convenient sizes, 
halves and even quarters being used for 
our spelling words. Some child passes 
them quietly in less time than it would 
take each child to get his tablet out of 
his desk and with much less noise and 
confusion, let alone that nerve-racking 
tearing out, which each sheet must have. 
I tind this plan both time-saving and 
money-saving, since our first tablets us- 
ually last for three or four months. How 
many of your children get along with 
one tablet for that time? Not many. 

How many teachers are troubled with 
chalk being knocked off the ledge, 
stepped on and tracked on the floor? I 
do away with this now, for I keep all 
the chalk in a box on a corner desk 
where it is convenient for each child to 
get his piece in passing to the board. 
When we are through our work each one 
drops his piece into the box on his way 
to his seat.—SopHIA L. CHMEL, South 
Dakota. 
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MUSIC. at the morning exercises makes joyful hearts, smiling faces, 
uplifted thought. 


Are you a teacher to whom the inspiring strains of Columbia Kduca- 


on) 


tional Records bring this glad experience? 


The Columbia New Graded Catalog of HMducational Records belongs 
on your desk. It includes records for 


Music Appreciation Marches 

Devotional Music Folk Dances 
Patriotic Music Recitations 

Folk Music Kindergarten Stories 


Special: Vhornton W. Bureess’s records—Nature studics in story form. 


Send the coupon today for your complimentary 
copy of the New Catalog 


Kiducational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 
o 9 


Clip this coupon and mail today 














COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
. Educational Dept 
& Woolworth Build ney, New York City 
Please send the following literature 
Special Price to Schools Check subject desired 
$72.50 New graded catalog of Educational Records [_| 
Columbia School Grafonola Music \pprec 1mtion J are tl hin ( il | ed 
with Pushmobile School Grafonola Catalog [] 
Doors fitted with lock and key. Music Appreciation Bulletin [J 
Seven shelves for records. S I 1 G aed Ss ss 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn. , 
table may be locked in Pushmobile. C O oO Ta on O a FRSA OPUS cad ca sessacduasicavaunindontseandennia . 
Either Oak or Mahogany. iets 
neice eenrataaecerrmmmmarmrnaaremrrsmmmacmccre sine ene 
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SEEDS, PLANTS 
and BULBS 
For School Children 


SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS (50 Sorts) 
at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 


SUPERIOR VEGETABLE SEEDS (40 Sorts) 
at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 

BEST FLOWERING BULBS (80 Sorts) 
at 2 and 3 cents each. 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS 
at 5 to 10 cents each. 


Also Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, 





Aspatagus Roots, Privet, Resurrection 


Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. 
All at 2, 3, 5 or 10 cents each when sup- 
plied to Schools or Clubs of School Children. 


ALL SELECT, NEW AND HIGHLY 
IMPROVED VARIETIES. 


HE DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants, and 
| bulbs for Home or School Gardens among school 

children is now so general that we have organized 
a department to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of 
some of the new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2, 3, 
5 or 10 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children 
in their quest for knowledge and experience in Horti- 
culture and to introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into 
new homes. Nearly half a million school children were 
supplied last year. 

Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s 
clubs, ete., are invited to apply for illustrated catalogue of 
varieties, which also contains full instructions for ordering. 


Write for Free Catalogue 
With Superb Colored Illustrations 
.A dozen different flowers shown in natural colors on covers. ) 
We will send as many catalogues as can be used to ad- 
vantage among the pupils of any school. 
In writing ask for School Children’s Catalogue of Seeds 
and Bulbs and name the number you can use. A postal 
card will suffice. Write now. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
School Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 


.| Sweet Home, Dixie, Keller’s American 
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The National Week of Song 


February 17th to 23d 


The National Week of Song, first announced for 1915, has become 
an established event in thousands of schools and communities. Its 
success where observed and the beneficial effects upon the schools 
and communities will insure this year a more widespread observance 
of the occasion. This would be true even under ordinary conditions, 
and the circumstances which surround the country this year should 
give an added impetus to the movement. Communities are getting 
together as never before in united efforts and service of various 
kinds, and this movement, looking to united service of song, with 
the patriotic feature a prominent one, should find a hearty response. 

The week designated each year has been, most appropriately, that 
in which Washington’s Birthday occurs. This year that is the week 
from the 17th to the 23d of February inclusive. 

The purpose and plan of the National Week of Song has been set 
forth very fully in our pages. It is intended to encourage singing 
in the schools and in the communities, and the singing of those 
songs which stir the better sentiments—the songs which are worth 
while. 

While this movement is intended for the community as a whole, 
our special appeal is to the teacher and the school. It is through 
them that the plan can be given its principal value and impetus. 
Let there be a special program of singing every day in the school- 
room. Learnthe best songs and learn something about them. Start the 
music in school and assist in spreading it throughout the community. 





ties, should do what: they ean to plan for 
this, where conditions make it possible. 
If you can not do this yourself, try and 
persuade someone else who can to do so. 
Remember, we want everyone to sing, 
young and old, and if you and every 
article on page 60 of last month's issue other teacher who reads this does his 
as additions to these. share, you will make the National Week 
In the first place, do not forget the ob- of Song a success. If there ever was a 
ject of the National Week of Song. It | time to sing, it is now, and we should 
is not just an occasion for singing, but | learn to sing the songs of the better 
one for singing the best songs of our own | Sort, the songs that represent us as a 
and other countries, especially our own | ation. ee 
National, Patriotic and Folk Songs. We Let us take advantage of the spirit of 
gave a suggested list of songs last month | the time and make the National Week of 
as being particularly appropriate for use. | Song an annual institution which shall 
Among those recommended were Amer- | be the means of helping our people to a 
ica, The Star-Spangled Banner, Home, | fuller appreciation of songs that uplift 
and inspire, and which will make us a 
Hymn, Hail to the Chief, Love’s Old | better people. 
“tog —— The gr wha Hail Columbia, -_—___— 
The Last Rose o ummer, Flag of the ° 
Free, The Uld Oaken Bucket, Old Folks | 4Propos the National Week 
at Home, Auld Lang Syne, Sweet and 
Low, My Old Kentucky Home, When the of Song 
Swallows Homeward Fly, Battle Hymn Because one of the purposes of the 
of the Republic, Columbia, the Gem of | National Week of Song is to familiarize 
the Ocean, Kathleen Mavourneen, and |0U® People with the words of our Na- 
America, the Beautiful. tional and patriotic songs, the following 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal is very 
apropos. 


We cannot give definite programs 
or directions by which the plan can best 
be carried out in every school. These 
will have to be governed largely by cir- 
cumstances. Only suggestions can be 
made, and we would refer you to the 


In this list we have not attempted to 
se complete ee of ne songs 
for the event. In fact, therearea great | yw ,MpYy IT 
many other songs just as good for the WHAT HAPPENS WHEN WE TRY Il 
purpose, if your pupils can sing them. BY JOHN RODEMEYER 
There are many appropriate sentimental | Oh, say, can you sing from the start to 
songs, religious songs, peace songs, and the end, 
classical songs, also other good patriotie What so proudly you stand for when 
and folk songs besides those we have orchestras play it; 
named. The special thing to keep in| When the whole congregation, in voices 
mind is that the purpose of the National that blend, 

Week of Song is to acquaint our boys Strike up the grand hymn, and then 
and girls, and the older people also, with torture and slay it? 

the best of the world’s songs, the songs | How they bellow and shout when they're 
with a good purpose, the songs which first starting out, 

elevate and inspire good deeds, espec- | But ‘‘the dawn’s early light’’ finds them 
ially the songs that have stood the test floundering about. 

of years. | ’Tis‘* The Star-Spangled Banner”’ they’re 

In your program for the week, use trying to sing, 
some new songs. Use those the children | But they don’t know the words of the 
know in opening exercises, and take an precious old thing. 
extra period for learning the new ones. 

February 22d is on Friday. Devote | Hark! The ‘‘twilight’s last gleaming’’ 
this day espécially to a patriotic pro- has some of them stopped, 
gram. Invite parents and friends to But the valiant survivors press for- 
join with you in the school, and especially ward serenely 
if there is no Community Song Festival | To ‘‘the ramparts we watched,’’ where 
during the week. On this occasion there some others are dropped 
will, of course, be some songs that the And the loss of the leaders is manifest 
children will sing alone, but when you keenly. 
sing the National songs, and some of the | Then ‘‘the rocket’s red glare’’ gives 
familiar folk songs, be sure and have the bravest a scare, 
every one, old and young, join in the | And there’s few left to face the ‘‘bombs 





singing. bursting in air’’— 
There should be aseries of Community | ’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage 
Concerts or at least one grand Commun- to save 


ity Song Festival during the week. | The last of the verse and “the home of 
Teachers, as leaders in their communi- the hrave.’’ 
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Pdi ae you own a typewriter? Why not? It 


at ‘| is a time of unusual opportunity. The world is astir 
-/ with new impulses. It is important that you be trained \ 
/ in every possible way. Why not begin right now to 
train yourself for bigger work? We Can Help You. 
The government needs typists badly and every department 
of life is being speeded up to meet new conditions. Every-  \ 
one knows a knowledge of the typewriter is one of the best 
qualifications to enable any person to climb to: good positions 
in modern business life. | 
Washington, Oct. 23—Dr. Howard Shaw, of Woman’s Council of National De- 
fense, urges America’s girls to take up typewriting in defense of their country. 
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*‘A vital need of the Government and business today is for stenographers and \ 
typists, and we are urging our state divisions to spread the idea among girls and 
young women. Government positions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to start. 


Here is the Teacher’s Opportunity 


|} Teachers, especially, will profit by this My Latest and Greatest Offer! Over 12,000 \ 
/ teachers all over America have Bought or Rented typewriters from me. Thousands of \ 
letters in our files testify to their wonderful satisfaction. 












Get an Underwood from us and learn typewriting at home. We provide FREE Book of 
Instruction in Touch Typewriting—fastest, easiest learned system known. 


My Offer to You : 


I will send you on Ten Days’ Free Trial a high-grade Visible Writing Underwood, exactly as \ 


APPLYING RENT illustrated, late model, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon,  \ 
N] ON \ Waterproof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book that will teach you to \ 
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UE N Matha Y Operate it in one day. Use it. Write your Reports, Correspondence and School Work. Use it all 
NY you like for Ten Days’ Free Trial and see how quickly you pick up the knack. Note how much 
time it saves. You can make 10¢ to 20¢ a page typing manuscript, scenarios, correspondence for \| 
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eA Mae y Others. Think how that will add to your income. You can prepare articles, stories, photoplays 
ON EASY KY and sell them for good money, but publishers demand them in typewritten form. By simply 
PAYMENTS sending in your name on the coupon below, I will be able to write you about plans that have ,, 






helped hundreds to earn a machine just in spare time work. ) 
Every Machine Guaranteed For Five Years F : 


Every One Sent on 10 Days’ Free Trial |“) 


I send you a Genuine Visible-Writing Underwood, exactly as 


















here illustrated and described, and I guarantee that machine Ex7 ° 
to give you five full years of service. You can try it for AY , $ 






Ten Days Free and then if you conclude the machine does ~\? 

















e ° ° f v ° 
not look, work, and write like new, you may return it > & 
and I will refund any deposit or charges paid by you. ss 

A ( > ‘ 
® ® ® SEND YOUR ns Se ee 
Investigate this Big Offer—NoW—Nimeronay OS”  . 
Just use coupon at the right, sign and mail, or send post- 4“ a" se v 
ecard. You can rent or buy, or earn an Underwood by fig) a” eo > AF 
r accepting our Agency plan, all of which I will write “se < " 
you about. When writing refer to offer No. 87. </ Ps os $ 4 
ne . V ‘ern ¢ | o yt Ge 
Our New Plan Enables You to Earn an Under- << > SF Fo 
a WwW VY 2 OS 
wood—No Expense to You Livy FF & Ses 
This is anew plan—our Agency Plan. Hun- / LS FF Sess 
: 2 x 3 
dreds of teachers have found it most help- & J se Dd ‘ 
ful in securing a machine. Thisisone ~AYY & & 4 
of the things I will write you about. Senc q 7 Pa A oY 
your name today. Youare notasked to ~ ~ & res 
do any soliciting or canvassing, simply p- » Ss Ww J > £ 
become a partof our organization and 7 ~ ” Sd 60 
co-operate with us when you can, ( va 9 a > & cam ‘ 
E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres. a“ v4 aX >, ae Ss 
" aa . . NS AY .& NYO 
Typewriter Emporium, (,~  ¢ oo SS 
34-36 Lake Street, y 4 Pa $. CL Ss e 
4 ¢ AYA e's ae a” a J 
Chicago, Ill, J > a no oh ws ¢ o 
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‘How I Did It’ 


For nearly twenty years the “Teachers’ Help- 
One- Another Club” has been one of the most pop- 
ular and helpful departments of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 


In this department vast numbers of teachers have 
told, in their own language, of their schoolroom experi- 
ences and how they have done certain specific things in 
ways that have proved especially successful. 


We are continually receiving many requests for 
back numbers of the magazine from present subscribers 
who desire to avail themselves of more of the helps which 
they find in this department or who wish enlightenment 
on some particular subject which they know has been 
presented in a previous number. 


We have long felt that at least the cream of all the 
matenial which has appeared in the “Help-One-Another” 
department should be selected and published in a form 
convenient for the use of our subscribers as well as other 
teachers desirous of receiving the benefit of these helps. 


Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” 
a title truly descriptive of a book which will be ready 
for delivery about February 15th and which will 
contain the most helpful of all the matenal which has 
appeared in this department. 


When taking into consideration the fact that the 
material which appears in the “Help-One-Another” de- 
partment from month to month is sifted from vast quan- 
tities submitted to us and that this sifting process has 
been going on month after month for many years, and 
that now, in the preparation of this book, we have selected 
only the best of all that has been pnnted, it will at once 
be apparent that in “How I Did It” you are getting the 
cream of the cream. 


There is not a conceivable phase of school work 
that is not touched upon; there is not a thing within the 
realm of a teacher's activities regarding which some help 
cannot be obtained by reference to “How I Did It.” 


This work is being put out by the publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with our subscribers rather than for the purpose of 
making money from its sale. It will, therefore, be sup- 
plied at a nominal price, separately or in combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type 
on a good grade of eggshell paper. 320 pages. Price, 
in strong paper covers, 40 cents per copy; in 
limp cloth covers, 65 cents per copy. 


IN SUBSCRIBING to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans (either new or renewal) you may 
include “How I Did It” in paper binding at $1.80 
or in limp cloth binding at $1.95. 


In anticipation that a very large number of enter- 
prising, progressive teachers who are now subscribers to 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will desire to procure 
this book, a large first edition is being provided. 

Every teacher should have this book. Ad- 
vance orders will be entered and filled in the order in 
which they are received and as rapidly as possible after 
the books are off the press. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued from Page 64 


Teaching Patriotism 

I have tried to teach patriotism, not 
only in American history and civies, but 
incidentally in corinection with other 
work. Geography may be made a help 
in teaching patriotism by comparisons 
and contrasts. Especially in the review 
of each country, we discuss whether it 
is more or less desirable as a home than 
our own section. This involves careful 
study of climate, government, religion, 
commercial opportunities and the like. 
We try to be honest, and if any foreign 
land seems to have some advantage over 
ours, we admit the fact, and then sug- 
gest plans for bringing our country up 
to the standard. Last spring the study 
of social and political institutions in Ger- 
many furnished a live topic, and the 
wonderful preparedness of the German 
army did more to show the value of obe- 
dience than any amount of ‘‘Teacher’s 
preaching. ’’ 

As my ancient history class studied 
Rome, we gave particular attention to 
conditions which led to the fall of the 
republic, and the corruption of the em- 
pire. Thus we were ready for our final 
debate on the question, ‘‘Resolved, that 
the United States government is in dan- 
ger from many of the same sources that 
caused the fall of Rome.’’ Pupils were 
encouraged to get help outside of school, 
and they asked opinions until even the 
street-loafers were interested. 

As 1 look for opportunities to study 
national affairs in connection with other 
studies, I find them so frequent that the 
only difficulty is to introduce the subject 
in the least obvious way, so that the 
children may not become disgusted with 
patriotism by too much ‘‘preaching.’’-— 
M. P., North Carolina. 


Patriotic Drill for Little Folks 


Any number of children may take 
part. They stand in three rows, the 
smallest children in front. First row 
wears red soldier caps, next white, next 
blue. The rear row carries large flags, 
next row smaller, and front row still 
smaller. 

A little boy stands at rear center, 
holding a large flag which he waves in 
time to the music of the chorus. Others 
wave flags also. 

A stirring march is played while chil- 
dren take their places. First the little 
boy with the large flag enters, then the 
line of pupils, the little folk at the end. 
When all are in position, a chord is 
struck as a signal for a march which is 
simply a step forward and back in time 
to the music. 

Now ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ is sung. All 
the children sing the verses but the 
chorus is sung by the wee tots while the 
larger pupils whistle the air. During 
the chorus all step in perfect time while 
they wave flags. During the singing of 
the stanzas the children carry flags at 
rest. 

At a signal the little boy carrying the 
large flag marches to center and in time 
to music, the children form a circle 
around him. At another signal all sa- 
lute the flag and recite, .‘‘I pledge alleg- 
iance to my flag and to the republic for 
which it stands., One nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.’’ Then, 
raising flags on high, they say, ‘‘Never 
let the flag touch the ground,”’ after 
which they march out.—EMELY JOHNSON, 
Minnesota. 


A Sand-Table Decoration for Song Week 


We began to prepare in January for 
the National Week of Song. We wanted 
to have the schoolroom look attractive 
and patriotic during the week, because 
the pdtrons in the district had been in- 
vited to come every afternoon to join in 
our singing. Posters and cut-outs and 
mottoes were selected for blackboard 
and wall decoration, and the children 
worked happily at them in spare time. 

We had had the usual stories of Lin- 
eoln, Longfellow and Washington and 
the subject chosen for the Friday com- 
position, just before Song Week, was 
Valley Forge. The story was told and 
discussed by the school first, then when 
the grammar grades were busy writing 
compositions, I told the primary children 
to get out scissors and we would make 
a sand-table picture of the same thing 
that the older pupils were writing about. 

We took white paper and made many 





| tents. Each child also made a very tiny 


American flag out of paper colored with 
crayons, with only thirteen stars in the 
blue field. These were pasted to six- 
inch counting sticks. 

Two children were sent to gather a 
quantity of twigs from the evergreen 
trees in the yard. Two other children 
were sent to the sand-table to smooth it 
out and arrange some low hills in the 
background. Then one by one the chil- 
dren brought their tents and ‘‘trees’’ 
and arranged their part of the encamp- 
ment. General Washington’s tent was 
on a slight rise, and was larger than the 
others, with a taller flagstaff before it. 
The tents were arranged in orderly rows, 
each group having a flag. The ‘‘forest’’ 
was planted on the hills in the back- 
ground. We put a very few ‘‘bushes’’ 
in the foreground. Stacked arms were 
made from short counter sticks, and 
tiny campfires with the shortest counter 
sticks and scraps of red tissue paper. I 
sprinkled the scene with flour for snow. 

I explained how Washington’s poor 
soldiers had to live until Christmas time 
in canvas tents in that cold, cold valley; 
not until January were they all housed 
in huts made from the forest trees. 

You can have no idea how attractive 
the table looked when it was completed, 
or the delight that the children took in it. 
During the Week of Song our guests be- 
stowed more admiration upon it than up- 
on any other feature of our decorations. 
—EVELYN C. ADRIANCE, California. 

Quaint Valentines 


A very attractive valentine can be 
made of a penny clay pipe and a small 
piece of tissue paper. The back of the 
bowl may have hair, eyes and mouth 
drawn upon it. The point at the back 
serves as the nose. Two or three strips 
of paper and a bit of string or ribbon 
complete the dress and cape. The bonnet 
is made of a circle of paper fitted on the 
bowl of the pipe. 

‘Lhe little old lady is known as Mrs. 
Piper and may be used in a variety of 
ways. If used as a valentine the follow- 
ing verse may accompany her: 

May I be your valentine? 

My name is Mrs. Piper. 
I’ll help you chase dull care away 
And make your heart grow lighter. 
~-CAROLINE REDDEN, Michigan. 


How My School Celebrated Washington’s 
Birthday 


Every year I try to make Washing- 
ton’s Birthday a time to be remembered 
by my pupils. At the beginning of my 
third year of teaching I found myself in 
a district where the people were poor 
and the school needed many improve- 
ments, therefore I decided to hold a 
Washington’s Birthday entertainment 
and box social. My pupils were delighted 
at the idea. 

We charged ten cents admission, and 
the women and girls each brought a 
lunch for two in a box. 

We made the tickets on white card- 
board with a border of red, white and 
blue. 

One of my largest boys dressed as 
George Washington, and one of the girls 
as Martha Washington; these two stood 
near the entrance to welcome the guests. 
The room was decorated with flags and 
red, white and blue crepe paper. Each 
guest was presented with a hatchet or a 
bunch of cherries, as a souvenir, made 
from cardboard by the first and second 
grades. 

The program consisted of songs and 
recitations of a patriotic nature. One 
of the girls in the eighth grade wrote 
an essay on ‘‘The Life,of Washington,’’ 
the school sang ‘‘America’’ and ‘lhe 
Star-Spangled Banner;’’ there was a 
flag drill by the first and second grades 
and a number of other songs and reci- 
tations. We also exhibited work done 
by the pupils during the term. 

After the entertainment, the trustee 
sold the boxes; the man who was the 
highest bidder received the box. Dur- 
ing the consuming of the lunches one of 
the boys played the victrola. Games 
were played and a general good time was 
enjoyed by all. 

We made sixteen dollars, with which 
we purchased a slate blackboard, library 
books, and phonic cards.—BESSIE Kk. 
DILLENBACK, New York. 
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The ungrateful wretches want a change, 


That soon I'll be the ‘‘Teacher who was 


February 1918 ° 


Reflections on “The Teacher Who 
Was Here Last Year” 


By C. B. Stanley 


| have thought the matter over from be- 
ginning to the end; 

| have hoped to see things changing, for 
they really need to mend; 

| have worried and I’ve fretted till I’ve 
almost reached despair. 

[ suppose I’m over anxious and I really 
shouldn’t care, 

For however bad conditions are, and they 
are surely tough, 

I’m slowly bringing better ones and that 
is plain enough; 

But of all the sorry failures on this mun- 
dane sphere, 

The saddest is the ‘‘Teacher who was 
here last year.’’ 

It grieves me sore to say it, but of 
course I’m not to blame; 

The way these children read and spell is 
nothing but a shame. 

They can not add nor multiply—they can 
not do a thing 

But act like little savages or monkeys 
on a string. 

And then the shape this building’s in is 
really a disgrace, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


False Conservation 


Today we hear so much of conserva- 
tion, and it is right that we should con- 
serve in every possible way, yet who 
would question the wisdom of the man 
who sows a few bushels of wheat this 
year in order to reap many bushels next 
year? However valuable the wheat 
may be, it must be sowed for the sake 
of humanity’s future needs. Thus it is 
with education. No matter how urgent 
our present needs may be, they must not 
cause us to strain our conservation so 
far as to fail in the sowing of a sufficient 
part of our resources, in order to reap a 
more abundant harvest for the greater 
needs that are to come. 

When the Spartans were conquered by 
their enemies, a demand was made for 
fifty boys; but they refused to send the 
boys and offered instead one hundred em- 
inent men, on the ground that they knew 
what the men had made of themselves, 
but the gods alone could tell the possi- 
bilities of fifty boys! 

Contrast this with another story: A 
general in South America was unable to 
locate the exact position of the enemy 
in ambush, and he knew that to advance 
blindly upon them would mean the loss 





So when the Superintendent comes I have | 
to hide my face. 
That there could be a school like this is | 
very, very queer, | 
But | lay it to the ‘Teacher who was | 
- here last year.’’ 


Of course, I can not hope to do so very 
much of good; 

I'd like to have things better and I’d do 
it if I could. 

The people do not understand, they can’t 
appreciate 

The sorry state their school was in be- 
cause I came too late. 

seem to think that | should make 
it over all at once; 

Beeause I can not do this, they think I 
am a dunce. 





and so I greatly fear 


here last year.’”’ 


; march ahead of the army. 


| bilities. —Olga A. Jonesin Ohio Teacher. 


your school—February 17 to 23. 


of a great number of his men. Among 
his troops were about fifty little boys. 
Calling them to him he ordered them to 
They were 
proud to do this as they did not realize 
the danger. Suddenly thousands of rifle- 
men opened fire and every one of the 
fifty was killed. By this means, by the 
loss of fifty boys, the general located 
his enemy and easily conquered them. 
But can we sanction the sacrifice of 
children in order to save men? 

Yet if we, through a false economy, a 
false conservation, allow our educational 
facilities to be impaired in the slightest 
degree, we too, are guilty of a crime not 
only against the boys and girls of to-day, 
but against the generations that are to 
come, and the gods only know their possi- 


Observe the National Week of Song in 
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The Underwood System of 


Visual Instruction 
Visualizes the World for the School Room 











Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


884—India of tomorrow — Handsome School- 
boys of Amritsar, atthe Golden Temple =; 














The Greatest Educational 
Help of the Century 


Covering 


Homes and Life of 
the People 


Geography 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Manual Training 
Nature Study 
Physical Geography 
Products and Indus- 


Animals 
Architecture 

Cities and City Life 
Civic Betterment 
English Composition 


| Geology tries 


Races of Mankind 
Transportation 


General History 
History of America 


Zone Life, etc. 


The Underwood Visual Instruction Material Answers 
Every Question Like These 


What is a cashmere and where is it 


made? Nee serial No. SS? 


Where is the hill of 10,000 Ages? 


| See serial No. De 


Where is a gold mine in the ‘heart of | What city is termed “The Pearl Set 


a city? See serial No. 988. 


in Emeralds”? See serial No. S57. 


In what country is laundry work the | Where is the covered street called 


chief occupation? See serial No. 981. 
is a Kufa and where used? | Where 


What 


See serial No. 880. 


“straight”? Nee serial No, 85? 
is the Temple of the 700 
pagodas ? See serial No, 910, 


We want every teacher to have our explanatory pamphlet of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM 


and particulars of our FREE LECTURE SERVICE to schools. 


Yours for the asking. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. M, New York City 














An Iowa Teacher Writes 


“IT wish to express my thanks to the T.C.U. 
for its promptness and fairness in settling 
my claim for injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. Accidents are expensive, 
especially when occurring away from home, 
and the benefits of this insurance were 
gratefully received.” 


been 


aided 










“T cannot commend too highly the T. C. U. 
to all teachers, 
be a member. I have been a member not more 
than six months and during this time have 


time during vacation. 
reporting my sickness to the company, they 
replied promptly and have sent checks which 


my illness, for which I am very grateful.” 


nurse. 





of the future. 


A Texas Teacher Writes 


I think every teacher should 


quite sick once while teaching and one 
In each instance after 


me very much to meet expenses during 


and felt secure. 
Dreadful expense, 


unexpected Sickness or Accident, writes: 


To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
Organization—The T. C. U.—surely you 
tion that a business man always takes 
—insuring his earning power against the uncertainties 
Send the Coupon for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
505 T. C. U. Bldg., . . 
A New Jersey Teacher Writes 


“T want to thank you for so promptly send- 
ing check for my illness. 
T. C. U., I did not expect to need to draw 
benefits so soon, for I had lost but one week 
in fourteen years of teaching. 
illness kept me from work, and I had a sub- 
stitute and doctor to pay, besides my living 
expenses, it was a comfort to know I would 
have something to help bear this expense.” 


Twelve Weeks in the Hospital 
She Had Never Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we believe, in this extract from a letter 
received from a teacher in Wisconsin : 


i “T was sick with bronchitis and received your check before I was back at 
school a week. Because of the kind letter which preceded it, it seemed more 
like a friendly society than a business organization. 


‘I am considered a very strong woman and never have ill health, but 


one of the teachers here whom I wanted to join, too, had never 
She spent twelve weeks in the 
maybe she will join now.”’ 


Let the T. 


Protect your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Organization of 
Teachers. It pays you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 
you $25 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house. 
week when you are quarantined. 


Almost every week some Teacher, struggling bravely against the financial difficulties of : an 
“I wish I had known of your organization before. 


It certainly is ideal, 


It pays Operation, Hospital and Accident Benefits. All 
these Benefits are provided to members for the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 


Now that you know about this Teachers f 
will no longer neglect to take that first er hati Srp cau- 


I think. 


been sick 


hospital here with a day and night 


C..U, 


Teachers for 
It pays 
It pays you $11.67 a 


-rotective 





Lincoln, Neb. 


When I joined the 


When this 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 505 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Iam interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


INS Sod scisdekdn dad benseaen nleneneaectewanencana 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Send me the whole 
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| The e National Encyclopedia | 
| 





A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


= 
THE NATIONAL 
ENCICLOPEDIA peal 
at VOL. VII 
Pos SKA 


vou..Vv 
FIR-ILO 
= 


MON-POS 








The National Eneyelopedia, as above illustrate id, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5!* x8 inches, 1!2 inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and dur: bly in substantial library buekram 


with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


The Price of this encyclopedia, if purchased 


direct from the publishers would 
be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 
abled to offer it at the 6.00 Ch e P id 
exceedingly low price of § eV, arges repal 
Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


| and your money will be refunded. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


























SOUVENIRS FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


Teachers who are desirous of presenting their pupils with 
some appropriate but inexpensive gift at Close of School will be 
interested in seeing our new styles of Floral and Patriotic Souve- 
nirs which will be fully described and illustrated in the March 
number of this magazine. Never have we offered a more attrac- 
tive line of Souvenirs and we feel sure that they will appeal to 
the most discriminating teachers. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


saretully edited by capable teachers of English. 
as noted, 











"THE volumes in this Series are « 

Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, 
lhey are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio- 


sraphiecal sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, criti- 
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War Saving Stamps in the Schools 


The teaching of ‘‘Thrift’’ has come to 
have a prominent place in the schools. 
There is no better way in which this can 
be done just now than by combining it 


| with information on the War Saving 


| **Patriotism”’ 


Thrift Stamps and War Saving Certifi- 
cate Stamps. Lessons on ‘‘Thrift’’ and 
can be taught together, 


| with these as the object. 














The need of the government for money 
to carry on this’ great war is urgent, 
and in these War Thrift Stamps a plan 
has been evolved which will provide ma- 
terially for that patriotic purpose. At 
the same time the small amount which 
can be invested in them, and the fact 
that they can be changed into Certificates 


which will bear interest and increase in | 
value in the purchaser’s hands, gives a | 


splendid opportunity for the teacher to 


impress the lessons of saving and thrift. | 


What an opportunity to impress upon the 


' boy or girl that he is depended upon to 


help bear the burden of the government, 
and that the twenty-five cents which he 
or she may invest in a War Thrift 
Stamp is a part of the $2,000,000,000 
which is expected to be realized from the 
sale of these. What a text with which 
to appeal to the child’s imagination! 

We assume that in every community, 
full information as to this method of sav- 
ing and investment has been made clear, 
but we wish the teachers to know exactly 
what the plan is, so that they may not 
only make it plain to their pupils, but 
give information to others in their com- 
munities who may not be so well in- 
formed. 


them this month. 


A War Saving Stamp affixed to a War | 


Saving Certificate is an obligation of the 
United States. 

It costs $4.12 now and has a maturity 
value of $5 on January 1, 1923. 

After January 31, 1918, it will cost 
$4.13, increasing one cent a month 
throughout the year. 

It may be purchased at any postoffice 
and at many banks and may be redeemed 
at any time at cost price with interest at 
3 per cent from date of purchase, upon 
ten days’ notice. 

It is non-transferable and is made out 
in the name of the purchaser. 

It is non-taxable. 

The difference between the $4.12 and 
the $5 maturity value represents the in- 
terest which the Government will pay 
you for this war loan at 4 per cent a year 
compounded quarterly. 

A United States Thrift Stamp costs 25 
cents and may be bought at any post- 
office. 

Sixteen of these stamps, pasted on a 
Thrift Card which will be given to you 
free, may be exchanged for a War Sav- 
ing Stamp, upon the payment of an 
additional 12 cents. 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment is offering for sale $2,000,000, 000 | 
worth of War Saving Stamps. No person | 
can buy 
time, and it is unlawful to own more 
than $1000 worth. 


In this connection, if you have not al- | 


ready read to your, pupils the address of 
the Secretary of the ‘'lreasury to the 
school children, we append it for 
use: 

TO THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Nations have their childhood and their |, 


days of hard lessons just as children do. 
One hundred and forty years ago when 
the first American army marched to 
battle, our nation was younger among 
nations than you are among your fathers, 
your mothers and their friends. Our 
army had drummer boys in those days, 
real boys of 10 and 12, who marched as 
bravely and as proudly into cannon fire 
as their great chief, General Washington, 
himself. Our nation had \little girls who 
laughed and cheered and loaded muskets 


for their fathers, who fired through loop- | 
holes in their cabin homes when the, 


painted Indians charged to the very doors. 

Where many schoolhouses stand to-day | 
American boys and American girls have 
helped to fight and to defeat the enemy, 
when our Nation, too, was young. 

We are in the greatest war of the 
world’s history and we must win this 
war. We ean and we shall win, if the 
boys and girls of America say so, and 
mean it, and feel it, and live it as the 


We gave the points in regard to | 
this last month, but we desire to repeat | 


more than $100 worth at one | 


your | 
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boys and girls of ’76 lived and felt and 
helped. : 

The Nation needs that sort of boys and 
girls to-day; not to beat our drums, not 
to load our muskets, but to start a great 
work which must be done. It is the part 
of boys and girls to-day to give an ex- 
ample of self-denial and sacrifice, to 
teach fathers and mothers, to teach the 
grown people of the Nation that we still 
have in every young heart the spirit of 
’76, when boys led our soldiers into bat- 
| tle and girls fought beside their fathers 
at the cabin walls. The lesson is thrifty 
saving to the point of sacrifice—self- 
denial of everything unnecessary. 

If every boy and girl says at home to- 
night, ‘‘I will fight in this war, I will 
save every penny and loan it to my Gov- 
ernment to help save the lives of the big 
brothers of America, | will try to teach 
| every American | see to do the same’’- 
then twenty million homes, the homes of 
all America, will be filled with the spirit 
| of ’76, the spirit of the drummer boys, 
| of the brave girls of those days. 

America will win the war again, as it 
has always won, through the splendid 
strength, courage and sacrifice in the 
hearts of youth, that to-day will teach 
the Nation the lessons of saving and 
serving which it must and will learn, 
through the message which its school 
children will carry home. 

Through saving your pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters, and buying Thrift 
Stamps and then War-Saving Certfi- 
cates, you wlll help your country and its 
gallant armies to win the war. I know 
you will help. 








Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Geography Lessons 
(Continued from paye 20) 


own country are noted for fine pottery. 

(Trenton, N. J., and East Liverpool, 
| Ohio.) 

8. Longfellow traveled much in Eu- 
rope. Find poems that were the result 
of his travels and locate the cities and 
places mentioned. (‘‘The Belfry of 
Bruges,’’ ‘‘Nuremberg,’’ ‘‘The Old 
Bridge at Florence,’’ ‘‘Venice’’ and 
** Amalfi. ’’ 

9. What long poems are entirely Amer- 
jean in their setting? (‘‘Hiawatha,”’ 

‘* Evangeline’’ and ‘*The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. ’’) 

10. What is the ‘‘ Big-Sea-Water’’ men- 
tioned in ‘‘ Hiawatha?’’ ( Lake Superior. ) 
Where did Hiawatha go for his bride? 
What city is now situated at the Falls 
of Minnehaha? (The falls are in a beau- 
tiful park in Minneapolis. ) 

11. Locate the scene of Miles Stand- 
ish’s courtship. 

12. Where is Acadia? Trace parts of 
Evangeline’s journey in her search for 
Gabriel. (Prairies, lowlands of: Louis- 
iana, down the Ohio into the Mississippi. 
The description of the river journey con- 
| tains much that is valuable geographic- 
ally. Names of plants and animals to 
be remembered. ) 

13. How was it possible for Evange- 
line’s boat to pass Gabriel’s? (The map 
will show the meanderings of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘The thick vegetation along the 
river completely hid Gabriel’s boat in 
one of the bends. ) 
| 14. Locate the city in which her long 
| journey ends. 





Do not forget the National Week of 
Song—February 17th to 23d. Givea por- 
tion of every day in the schoolroom to 
the singing of the worth-while songs— 
National and patriotic songs, folk songs, 
traditional songs, familiar songs, old- 
time favorites which should never be 
forgotten. 


Three new laws in New York have to 
do with the schools and the welfare of 
the youth. Local school authorities must 
make provsion to ascertain the number 
of children of retarded or subnormal 
mentality of school age in the commu- 
| nity, and provide classes for their proper 
instruction. Another law provides that 
the children subject to the compulsory 
school attendance law must be in school 
180 days, instead of 160 days as_ hereto- 
fore. It will be unlawful hereafter, also, 
to sell tobacco, cigars and cigarettes to 
young persons under eighteen years of 
age. This law raises the age limit two 
years. 
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This Matchless Collection of 
Poems only 15€ tory 


You could not duplicate it for 
three times the price 


‘THESE are the poems that have 
stirred men’s souls in this and 
other generations—outpourings of 
genius that every pupil should read and 
become familiar with. Never before 
has such a splendid collection been 
gathered together in one convenient 
book as in the . 


“101 Famous Poems” 


Just the poems that you_want for read- 
ing, memorizing and study purposes are 
here, as well as a prose supplement con- 
taining such immortal selections as the 
Declaration of Independence, Gettysburg 
Address, etc., etc. Lincoln’s letter to 
Mrs. Bixby is included as a timely and 
beautiful tribute to patriotism. 


Bound in paper covers,handy size (42x82 
inches) with photograph of each author. 


Price 15c per copy prepaid, in any quantity. 


(No free samples) 


The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 

















Teachers—Get these 
FLAGS FREE ! 


Without One Cent of Expense You Can 
Secure These Flags for Your Room ! 





We will send you 35 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your pupils can easily sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the $3.50 
to us and we will send you, all charges 
prepaid, one of our 5ft.x8 ft. Standard 
U. S. bunting flags, fast colors, with 
sewed stripes and sewed stars, or embroidered stars on both sides. 

For the sale of 40 buttons at ten cents each we will send you. 
a silk U. S. Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, mounted on oak 
staff with gilded spear head. 


Write today for buttons, we will send them post paid by return mail. 


ANDERSON SPECIALTY CO., Anderson, Indiana 
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4 Moles Disappear | 


Without Disfigurement or Pain 
SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy per- 
4 manently dries up Moles and other 
growths. Leaves no scar. Safe, pain- 
less, no failure. Send for free booklet 
giving full particulars, Address 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 


Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Howard, 


or any watch you want, send for 








; a Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 











f up-to-date designs. Buy the Ware 
Way, you will never miss the 
money. Get posted, write today. 


LFRED WARE CO., Dept. 845 


Men of Ideas {rie ees FE 
should write for. new 
**Lists of Needed_Inventions,” ‘Patent Buyers’ and 


-R 

alia 
“*How to Get Your Patent undYour Money.”’ AdviceFree, J apr hos 

2 prove it. 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C, DEALS SQUARE \ 


St. Louis, Mo. 














| PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 

We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 
antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 
photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured. 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 

Extra dozen made 
Lae from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
PRICES *) Size 1%x2 inches, C0 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 

same photo at same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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{Size 2%x4'% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
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| braces me up, makes me feel fine, and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


FEBRUARY MEMORY GEM 


Naught shall affright us on Thy goodness 
leaning, | 
Low in the heart faith singeth still | 
her song; 
Chastened by pain, we 
deeper meaning, 
And in our weakness Thou dost make | 


us strong. 
—F, ‘F. Hosmer. 


FEBRUARY POEM 
LAUGH IT OFF 

Are you worsted in a fight? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles, 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kinks? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off. 

If it’s sanity you’re after, 

There’s no recipe like laughter, 
Laugh it off. 

—Henry Rutherford Ellivit. 


FEBRUARY SELECTION 
LAUGH AND LIVE 


| 
learn life’s| 
| 





Do you ever laugh? 

I mean do you ever laugh right out 
spontaneously, just as if the police 
weren’t listening with drawn clubs and 
a finger on the button connecting with | 
the “‘hurry-up’’ wagon? Well, if you| 
don’t you should. Start off the morning | 
with a laugh and you needn’t worry | 
about the rest of the day. 

I like to laugh. It is a tonic. It} 


keeps me in prime mental condition. 
Laughter is a physiological necessity. 
The nerve system requires it. The deep, | 
forceful chest movement in itself sets 
the blood to racing, thereby livening up | 
the circulation, which is good for us. | 
Perhaps you hadn’t thought of that? { 
Perhaps you didn’t realize that laugh- | 
ing automatically re-oxygenates the! 
blood—your blood—and keeps it red? It | 
does all of that, and besides, it relieves 
the tension from your brain. | 
Laughter is more or less a habit. To 





| some it comes only with practice. But 


what’s to hinder practicing? Laugh and 
live long. If you had a thought of dying, 
laugh and grow well. If you’re sick and 
despondent, laugh and grow fat. If your 
tendency is towards the lean and cadav- 
erous, laugh and succeed. If you're! 
glum and ‘‘unlucky,’’ laugh and nothing 
can faze you, not even the Grim Reaper, 
for the man who has laughed his way 
through life has nothing to fear of the 
future. His conscience is clear. 
+ * * + 


Get out in the fresh air and walk 
briskly, and don’t forget to wear a smile 
while you’re at it. Don't overdo. Take 
it easy at first and build on your effort 
day by day. A little this morning, a lit- 
tle more to-night. The first chance you 
have, when you’re sure of your wind and 
heart, yet out upon the country road, or 
cross-country hill and dale. Then run, 
run, run, until you drop exhausted upon 
some grassy bank. Then laugh, loud 
and long, for you’re on the road to hap- 


: piness. 





Try it now. Don’t wait. To-day is 
the day to begin.—Douglas Fairbanks. 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


For that thou seest man, 
That too become thou must, 
God if thou seest God, 
Dust if thou seest dust. 
— Vedic Hymn. 


If you have so much business to attend 
to that you have no time to pray, de- 
pend upon it you have more business on 
hand than God ever intended you should 
have.—Dwight L. Moody. 

You cannot run away from a weakness, 
you must some time fight it out or per- 
ish; and if that be so, why not now and 
where you stand?—Kobert Louis Steven- 
son. 

Human life is a mission, of which the 
aim is service, the law sacrifice, the 
strength fellowship with God.—Bishop 
Westcott. 
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wirs Vernon Caste, 
GIFT +t. YOU 


PHILIPSBORNS 
ECONOMY CATALOG 


MT ect Mrs. Vernon Castle tell MJ 


you how to dress in Spring's loveliest styles 
Send the 





while practicing rigid economy. 


coupon ora postal for “The Castle Edition” 
of Philipsborn’s Style Book—it's Free. 236 
pages of charming fashions. Send for it today. 


AMERICAS GREATEST | 
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DRESS VALUE 
T S ‘ re- 
SILK DRESS $4.98 \ ul Bele 
1X6606— IP 
Charming 
Taffeta 
Silk Dress. 

ma Newest 1918 
style. Waist pret- )} 
tily bloused over : ) 
lining. Target py | 
shaped pockets {# 
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softly gather- $3 
ed skirt joined to 
waist under 
girdle belt, 
buckle at front, 

Collar of fine A 
organdie 
edged with 
shadow lace 
and hem- 
stitched in \ 
color to 



















front. 
Color: 


Black only, 
very popular 
BS thisspring 
for ladies and 
misses, 

A Sizes: 
Bust, 32 to 
44. Agesl4 
to 20 years, 

Front 

length 36 to 
41 only. 


Special 



















Money Savers 


A few of the thousands of 
extra values offered 
Cloth Skirts - 

Silk Dresses + «+ 
Wash Dresses - - 
_— . ° 













Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Delivery Charges 
Prepaid 
Send the 


Couponor 
Postal 














you ssameile in plain sealed envelope 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 


Instant Bunion Reliet 
Prove 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| Federal Government Lessons 





Machine Industry and Community 
Life’’ was the special theme for Decem- 
ber in the series of lessons on the war, 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Edueation, Department of the Interior, 


It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let 
moprere to you as I have done for 
e others in the last six months. 
i claim to have the most succe ssful 
er made and I 








re ato lctimesend soua treat: | | Which were studied by a million or more 

ment F ree, entir ly at my expense. If} school boys and girls of all grades 
ca) ry a mi en ures, | : 

aoe Snes ee ieee eer asied aa throughout the nation. October and 


orshields or pads you eve 
out success—1 don’ tcare howdisgusted 
you are with the m all—you have not 
tried my remedy and have such 
absolute contfic ie nce init that F am 
going to_ae ond you a treatment ab- 
solutely FREE. Jt isa wonderful yet | 
simple home ‘remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
shoes than ever, Just send your name 
and address and treat ment will Le sent 


| November issues dealt with the organi- 
zation of modern industrial life as com- 
pared with yioneer days, the effect of 
war oncommerce in nitrate, the war and 
| aeroplanes, preduction and wise con- 
| sumption, and similar topics. The idez 
of teaching the principles of conserva- 
tion underlying successful prosecution of 


3536 W. 26th St. Chicage ministration, but the plan has now been 


taken over by the Bureau of Education. 











Professor Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the assistance 


MAGAZINES 


New Magazine Catalogue} best price 


A. Fine aa ~oOr 7 yyritere 1 > ari . 
libs ; free, for the asking. B. Storytellers’, $1,502 Of a corps of writers in the various 
ar; trial eopy for five 2-cent stamps. Addré fields, is preparing these Government 
JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI texts for the pupils in the elementary 








and high schools. 

In the December lessons, the older 
high school students learn of the rise of 
the machine industry, from the day 
the hand loom and the ‘‘spinning jenny,’ 
through the changes wrought by the in- 
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the war ag os with the Food Ad- , 


In the section intended for the first | fects of Machinery on Rural Life’’ 


class of the high school and the upper 
grades of the elementary schoo! the sub- 
ject is ‘‘How Men Made Heat to Work.”’ 
The lesson reviews the use of animals, 
wind and water as sources of power. 
This is followed by accounts of Savery’s 
pumping device, the first steam engine 
of 1698, Newcomen’s piston engine of 
Humphrey Potter’s automatic 
pumping engine, and James Watt’s 
steam engine, which replaced the alter- 
nating heat and cold method of earlier 
types by the separate condenser. ‘Tele- 
phone and telegraph are also described 
as ‘‘machines for overcoming space,’’ 
and their part in modern industry is em- 
phasized. The work of women is con- 
sidered, with special reference to the 
changes caused by the transfer of pro- 
duction from home to factory. Under 
the hez ding * ‘the impersonality of mod- 
ern life’’ this section of the lessons com- 
pares modern city life with the more in- 
timate life of the small village, analyzes 


the large business corporation of thepres- 


of | 


| the 


ent day, and suggests the need of new 
standards of’ conduct 
contact between human beings. 

For pupils in the intermediate grades 
of the elementary schools ‘‘Inventions’”’ 
is the subject taken up. The roll of in- 
ventions is called, from the simple traps 


and weapons of primitive men to the | 


printing and telegraphy of to-day. Iron 
and steel are treated historically, and 
modern processes are described, 
whereby smelting is made easier and 
cheaper than ever before. Other lessons 
in this section have to do with the ‘‘ hf- 


| 





and new points of | P 
| War Council, 


; Red Cross as the 


February rgig 


and 
‘*Patents and Inventions.’’ Special at- 
tention is given to the farm tractor, 
which, besides its use in increasing p, 


duction, makes possible the movemént 
of heavy trench guns and furnishes the 
principle from which have been devel- 
oped the famous ‘‘tanks’’ used by the 
British Army in France. 

The ‘‘ Lessons in Community and Na- 
tional Life’’ are sold to schools at cost 
by the Government. In all, eight num- 
bers of each section will be issued, one , 
number appearing on the first of each 
-alendar month through May. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is able to furnish 
these texts in large quantities for schoo! 
use, the cost in quantities of a thousand 
or more amounting to less than a cent a 
month for each pupil, or eight cents for 
the entire series. ° 


Millions in the Red Cross 


Sixteen million new names were added 
to the membership rolls of the American 
result of the Christmas 
membership drive,as announced by Henry 
Davison, chairman of the National 
in his New Year’s greet- 
ings to the workers whose efforts had 
brought about this wonderful success. 
The response to the membership appeal 
came from all sections of the country 
and from all classes, and brings the total 
number enrolled 22,000,000, or one-fifth 


| of the entire population of the country. 


Of what shall a man be proud if he is 
not proud of his friends?—Stevenson. 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for Schools 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING” 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
128 Pages—Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘The Blue 
and the following in addition : 

The Bees, 
Carol, A Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College 
ys, A Commencement Hymn, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part 
Fair Harvard, Follow Me, 
ione are the Days, Graduation Song, 


oeeee 
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‘The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 





93 Songs With Words and Music 
—— THE BLUE BOOK i. Price 5 Cents Per Copy 
FAVORITE SONGS | "Ty epaia at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 





wo Hl HIS is without question the finest collection 


and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old 
favorite and popular songs and the principal ob- 
ject in publishing this inexpensive book is to 
make it possible for every pupil in every school 
to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school 
may be using, you need the Blue Book of ‘Favorite Songs 
for the reason that it contains many desirable selections not 
found in any other one book and the cost is so small that the 
question of “How to Get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this 
book will be immediately apparent from a glance at the list of 
printed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which feature adds greatly to 
the interest and helpfulness of the book, 


xR 


book is 5°4x 








PRR SHED 


F. A. Owen Pubkshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. =a 








content 


; inche It is well printed on good paper and is bound in 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Che size of the 
enameled covers, 


All Together iood Night, Ladies Oh, Wert Thouin Cauld B 
America Mail, Co umibia Old Black Joe 
America, the Beautiful Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home . 
~T} Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 
ld Lang Syne Heart Bowed Down, The Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Ghat le Cry of Freedk The Holy, HLoly, Holy Quilting Party, The 
Battle Livin of the ‘ite public Home, Sweet Hlome Robin Adair 
Bell Doth Toll, The Hop, Hop, Hop Rockedin the Cradle of the Deep 
lest Be the Tie That Binds How Can I Leave Thee? Scenes That Are Brightest 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The Inthe Gloaming scotland’s Burning (fttound) 
Biue-Eyed Mary If You Havea Pleasant Thought soldier’s Farewell, The 
Bull-Dog, The I Think, When TL Read Song of a Thousand Years 
Cana Little Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Stars of the Summer Night 
Catch the Sunshine Jingle, Bells Star Spangled Banner, The 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer Juanita Sweet and Low 
Christmas Carol Just Before the Battle, Mother There’s Music in the Air 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Kathleen Mavourneen Those Evening Bells 
Come, Thou Almighty King Kind Words Can Never Die To and Fro 
Come With Thy Lute Last Rose of Summer, The Tothe Friends We Love 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘Tramp! Tramp! 
Cousin Jedediah Lilly Dale Twinkle, Little Star 
Darling Nelly Gray Long, Loug Ago Uncle Ned 
peateas Bows, l he = ord, pred \ bi by Vacant Chair, The 

Pp. Boys, Vip the Var ove 8 Old Sweet Bong Watch onthe Rhine 
Dixie Land Loving Kindness We're AILN lin? 
Kivening Bell, The Marseillaise Hymn hoabactsdeocsseg cg oddin . 
Farmer, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground We're Tenting To-night 


When Swallows Ilomeward Fly 
Watched 


o Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Homie 
Oh, Broad Land 


ag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We 
\yain 

(iood Morning 
A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 6 

cents in stamps) will convinee you of the great value which is offered in this 

book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 

price makes this possible. The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 

or more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


While Shepherds 

Their Flocks 
Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Yankee Doodle 


Meet 


to You 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Book of Favorite Songs” 
Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, 


D: 
Round), 
Lena Darling, ¢ 
Chorus, 
ward, Ho, 





Lomond, The Loreley, 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, 
of the Dee, 








Thank We 
Peace, The Rainy Day, 


Another Week, Sailing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the 
The Stars and Stripes, 
and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
The Whip-poor-will Song, Years of Peace, 

PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
per 
book or 4 pounds per dozen. 


brel, Speed Away, 
Blind Mice, Try, Trv Ag 
Were Young, Maggie, 


The Spring (Round), 
ain, Wake, 





$10.00 


In lots of one hundred or more, 
Weight 6 ounces per 


postpaid, 
chaser, 


God Bless Our Native Land, 
Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, 
Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me, 
Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, 
Marching Through Georgia, 

Merrily, 
The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song 
All, Our God, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, € ‘ome Away, Old S: 
Raise Your Hands, Re volutions ary Tea, Robin Redbreast, 


Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas 


, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, 
Hail to the C ‘hie f, Hallelujah 
Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches On- 
I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, 
John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. 


Full of Glee 


Little Drops of Water, Loch 
March of the Men of Harlech, 
Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller 
Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, 

Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through 
Light of Day, Sound the Loud Tim- 
The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three 


hundred, transportation payable by pur- 





Weaver’s School Songs ®*,: 
. as permitted to form a part of this book, 


$1.50 per dozen. 
Happy Days By James D. Vaughn. 
pages of “Gems of Thought” 
Readings. 64 pages in all. 
singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, 
book, viz: 
House on the Hill: 
Home; My 
Home,”’ etc. 
notes, 





se, 








omirs | 
PRIMARY i? $1.50 per dozen. 


SONGS 


« 
ws 4 for little ones, 
Cativetiure fT ig Cradle Songs; 





Jill; 
i° 1 The Turkey Gobbler 








Two and One; 











cellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
64 pages, 


the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing, 


Patriotic Songs ; songs, 


umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ 

‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,’ 
kee Doodle,”’ 
48 pages substantially bound. 


B. Weaver, 


opening and closing of schools, special days and yeneral school 
Weaver's own school before it 
Price, 


Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. 
The result is that every song i is usable. 


Contains 55 Songs, and several 
and Responsive Scripture 
ivery song has been tried and found good and 
worth the price of the 
‘If You Love Your Mother; The School 
When All 
Old Cottage Home; 

It pleases wherever used. 
Bound in strong paper cover: 


| Steele’s Primary Songs 


among them “Coasting Song; 
How the Flowers Grow; 
: Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
| Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; 
*| Times One; Snow Song; 
Said; The Way to School; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom, The Piper’s 
When You Drive a Nail.” 
enliven your school work, 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
the contents comprise 36 titles among which are 
“Marching Through Georgia, 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, 
Price, 16c, $1.00 per dozen. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


A new and choice collection of Songs for 


15c. 


the Singers Get 
My Mountain 
Shaped 
s. Price, 15c. 


Seventy-two 
charming songs 
How to 


Seven 
Somewhere Town; 





Son; 

Just the books you want to 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

Popular new song 
book; contains ex- 
Words are sensible and full of life while 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


“Col- 


*“America,”’ 
Dixie Land,” ‘‘Home, Sweet Home, 
“Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 
and many others. 
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A 


Universal 


News Service 


The Christian Science 
Monitor through its world- 
wide news gathering service 
records daily the constructive 
development of the human 
race. It publishes in detail 
the most significant happen- 
ings of world politics. It an- 
alyzes, classifies, and interprets 
world events editorially from 
an international view point. 
Its governing purpose in this 
period is to establish a better 
understanding between the 
progressive elements in human 
affairs, not only in America, 
but throughout the world. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at news 
stands, hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. A monthly trial sub- 
scription by mail anywhere in 
the world for 75c, a sample 
copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 














A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


{ 
i. 


IT. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


CheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 


are made in sections, combining practical utility, | 


economy and attractive appearance. Above style is 
beautifully finished in SODID OAK with non-bind- 
ing-disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.50, leg | 
base $1.75—combination complete $9.25. Other styles 
and grades with and without doors at correspond- 
ingly low prices. On orders of $10.00 and over we pay 
freight; freight equalized to extreme western states. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL andat 
considerable saving TO YOU. Our product, prices 
and methods will interest you. 
logue 24F, 

The C, J: Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 

rs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Foanci Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Womea: 3 
Medical College, Chicago (¢ lollege of “Pharmacy, ete 
cause and. cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial disfigure me ata. 
Non-te chnical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive ma 
Dept. F-2, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING C0., niversiass K. IL 








Write for new Cata- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7. 


| The Colorado Plan of Standardiza- | 


tion 
(Continued from page 49) 
3. Standard phonograph such 
as the Victrola or the Co- 


lumbian or other musical in- 


strument. 

4. Good pictures or other art 
agencies. 

5. ‘Tinted walls and well fin- 


ished woodwork. 
(c) The school grounds—8 points. 
1. Size-—-Minimum one acre, 
but two or more strongly 
recommended. 
2. Esthetic and economic 
—well, lawn, shrubs, 
good fence. 
3. Play ground apparatus. 
(d) ‘Teacher’s residence—8 points. 


II. FUNCTIONING VALUE- 


value 
trees, 


(a) ‘The school as a community cen- | 


ter—10 points. 

Use of school-house for Jee- 
tures, entertainments, commu- 
nity gatherings of a social reli- 
gious, economic, or other com- 
munity betterment character. 

(b) As ameans of training children 
—50 points. 

l. Use of 

Study. 

County uniformity of 

books. 

3. Punetuality, interest 
attendance of pupils. 

4. Salary of teacher. 

5. The teacher’s personality, 
preparation, teaching abil- 
ity, attitude toward chil- 
dren, community and pro- 
fessional growth, loyalty to 
district, county and state. 

The teacher’s ability to 
organize and manage 
school, to adapt material to 
the needs and understand- 
ing of the children, to get 
co-operative activity from 
children, to arouse the initi- 


9 


and 


ative in each pupil, to co- 
ordinate school and com- 

munity life. 
By studying this card, teachers, school 
officials and school patrons can readily 
see just where each school stands, how 


to become a standard school, or to be 
raised from one standard class to a higher 
standard class. 

Friends of the Colorado schools all over 
the state have responded with the great- 
est enthusiasm to this appeal for better 


dren who are being developed in the sec- 


schools, nearly two hundred of which 
were Standardized under the personal 
supervision of the State Superintendent. 

The ‘‘Colorado Plan of Standardiza- 
tion’’ may well be called a general sur- 
vey of all the school activities. It is by 
the people, with the people and for the 
people. Everybody and everything con- 
nected with school and community life 
are graded, including electors, taxpayers, 


~60 points. 


Colorado Course of | 


text- | 


the | 


far it will be obliged to progress in order | 


schools for the immense numbers of chil- | 


ond and third class districts. ‘The ‘*Col- 
orado Pfan of Standardization’”’ is being | 
recognized as practical and inspiring. 


There are about four hundred standard | 





material that helps to build up a first 
class school system. ‘Taken all in all, 
it is a most gratifying reception that 
has been accorded 
standardizing of the second and _ third 
class school districts in Colorado. The 
school spirit is alive. ‘rhe school people 
tace the dawn. Colorado has won ‘‘a 
place in the sun”’ in the education world. 





I will try to live this day a simple, sin- 
| cere and serene life; repelling promptly 
| every thought of discontent, anxiety, 


teachers, pupils and every worth-while | 


the constitutional | 


| well, taught them how to A¢¢p well, reduced and inereased their weis 


discouragement, impurity, and self-seek- | 


ing; cultivating cheerfulness, magna- 
nimity, charity and the habit of holy si- 
lence; exercising economy inexpenditure, 
carefulness in conversation, diligence in 
appointed service, fidelity to every trust, 

and a childlike trust in God. — Bishop 
| John H. Vincent. 


| Stronger than steel is the sword of the 
spirit; 
| Swifter than arrows the light of trnth is, 
Greater than anger is love that subdueth. 
—Longfellow. 





















































This Beautiful 


ILK POPLIN 
1 DY 23 We) 


Here is a bargain which proves the unparalleled values we offer. It 
made to give you an idea éf the spk ke ndic i mo 
to be found in our 1918 Book of Sty . Order the dre 


+328 


ney ivings ¢ 


this ad~ but whether you do thi Ge cok ean fo the boo 
we not only quote prices incredibly low but ship anyth 
prepaid and subject to your approval— money and ret 
back if the goods are not satisfactory for any reason at a | 
ine everything at our risk, Compare with qualit dp it 
stores. Then decide where you can buy to the best ad 
Try to match this dress for $6.00 or $6.50 and see what the 
is. This is a grand bargain which we, ourselves, ¢ i not 


or buy today for anywhere near tl ; 

Fine silk poplin of beautiful lustrous qualit . Late 

ning style. New, long collar, revere effect, is neatly embroider 
harmonizing color, Yoke button trim 

i Deep cutfs. Skirt fashionably full. ‘Tw 
trimmed, Colors: navy blue, blach , Copenhagen blue « 

Sizes for women 34 to 44 bust, Skirt about 40 ir 

ar in. Order by No. 211. Price $3.9 

Pdi} For Misses and Small Wome n 14 to 18 Years 

Bust 32 to 8s. Skirt 38in. long. Order by No. 2111, | 
Order any s ap and if not a2 astounding | 
and we wil m refund money and your return post 








ey This Smart $ 
* Walking Boot 











We should price these shoes a 1 
demonstrate the great saving made | ur <¢ 
tomers, we send them for $5.48, alleharves pre 
paid, Your money back if vou wantit. ¢ 
late brown ge ine Russian calf, Smoott 
finish. Softand pliable. About 10inehe 
Extension sole. Cuban heel with } 


2'4to8. Widths ‘Dand I 
Order by No. 213. 


Sizes for womer 


Only $3.48, postpaid. 


Our $10,000.00 


Guarantee Gold Bond insures you 
lowest prices and full satisfaction 
or your money back on every 
purchase from us, 











‘Thousands of w 
advertised 


Everything Sent PREPAID 
and infant 


: hoes, neckwear, gloves, shirtwaists, and on Approval 
‘ dresses, , homery, ¢ 
e, weaters, underwear ‘ I Ite ' ‘ { ' ' 
Gp thing in wearing appare ; j fed with nllled Ptah 
7 for this book and see , outa meat nt this offer it 


ondertul bargar ke the 





for men, women, bo 











& 


explain verything. ‘a “tg af i 


aatees ss ‘De pt. 24 A postea 


Cicage MAIL ORDER CO 








can securea FREE 
dreds of Dollars Worth of other presents tor 
sell or 


J. W. BILODEAU, 


Indiana Ave.%& ae *St., Chicago, IIL. 
Bq CLASS PINS GiSthiviion’ Sy ssss 


m FREE for the asking. Pin shown here 
letters, paige or colors, Sterling Silver oc 
Rolled G old Pla 3 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM CO. s10Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


ONTO Pair Silk Hose Free, “tute size 
AGENTS color, Beautiful line direct fron 
| Good profits. Agents wanted, Write t rRiPh! 
| WEAR MILLS, Dept. N, 720 Che VHILADELPHEA, Ma. 






Free to Teachers 


quality Lead 
you how you 
and fun 
your 
School. Remarkable offers, Write. 


Lyndonville, Vt. 


with any 


We not ouly give you Free a tine 
Pencil if you as sk for it but we tell 
Pencil Sharpener, 





your 





stnut St, 








¢ 


family and friends, a 


yiven them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their room andl 
kept their confidence. May thelp you ? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are m 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly with only a desire to prove that | ca 


and tvi/l do all I promise. 


PEPE SHES EEE Heeeeseseety 


It is ¢¢sy to be we > well, to be free from ni iweing ailmen ts. Even the most 
roeer eee See ee eros eco os roe rontec aff ms,innine ca 
z out of ten, are vastly benefited 
If you have any of the fol- by my help. wd ue 
lowing derangements, mark , 
lean build you up or reduce 


NSUUUBTOUREOOOON0R00/N0NDO0DORDOUSIOVIGOTAOOAURDEOENOIIINOOAUSRIIOINOLIULESAORSE 

2 
Become the woman you 
wish to be aeoanameeatl 








TITITTITITIT TN Te 
THT 7777>> 








EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can 
be so well and weigh what you should, /can he/p jou. I 
know Il can. Not onedrop of medic ine. 

My way is the alusa/ way—a scientific system, combining 
vercise, bal h, diet, sleep and deep breathing 


Ina few short weeks, with my help, you will s«“7/rise yous 





80,000 Women Are My Friends ‘ ( d 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 


Remember— 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


an X after it andsend to me: y ; eae 
ou thoroughly enjoy my 


simple directions and you 











; 
- 
+ 
+ 
+ 
Excess Fle inany Lack of pnerye + f l 
partof 1 ervousnes ° - = ¢ f 
Thin, Bust st, Irritability $ $0 Satisfied with yourself. 
ck « © Arms Constipation + - 
Round Shoulder ndigestion $ Write to me! Ask for m ) 
Incorrect Standing Dizz 30 . . - } t 
Incorrect Walking Weakrs ¢ Booklet—sent you w ithout 
Mm ion z ¢ charge, Let me tell you all about 
: $ my wonderful experience ! Then 
Malassimilation $ You will understand the great 
: 


Sleeplessness work I am doing for womankind; 


and how J can help you 
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Susanna Cocroft, _Dept. _30, 624 Michigan Ave. is ines 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 


200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cents Each 


LIBRARY BOXES FURNISHED WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST 
WHEN 25 OR MORE COPIES OF THE BOOKS ARE ORDERED 


£ have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omission: 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cent: 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or fo: 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Was the fort now called Camp Funston but 
formerly called Fort Riley so named in honor of 
James Whitcomb Riley, the poet? The fort is lo- 
cated in Kansas. 2. How should an envelope be ad- 
dressed toa private soldier at Camp Cody, Deming, 
New Mexico ?—Upland, Nebraska. 

. ’ . , _ 

1. Fort Riley in Geary Co., Kansas 

(now Camp Funston), was established as 


I'hese little books have from 32 to 40 pages each. | Many of them abound in illustrations. ‘it tin 1883 aioe ae 

on ’ . | 7h) . . . . . < CV Ss ee 4 al 4 

Chey are well printed on a good grade of book paper and are | They are interesting and instructive and are just such books ot toe + ahi vaca 7 cate tie 
substantially bound in limp cloth covers. | as parents would desire their children to read. geographical center of the United States. 


They have been approved in many cities, counties and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


It was garrisoned in 1855, and later in 
that same year the name was changed 
to Fort Riley, in honor of General B. C. 
Riley, not Riley the poet, for he was 
then unknown to fame. 2. If in the Reg- 
ular Army, address: Private John Smith, 
Co.—, —th Infantry, Camp Cody, New 
Mexico. If belonging to the Nationa! 


‘They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 
Fifth Grade Group 


First Grade Group 














Guard, use similar address, with number 


204 | eendage Hee A nage steed —_ 36 oe pace | Mere 92 Animal Life jin the Sea | 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
g oe anne ae roster : 183 A Dog of Flanders aba of St: iment added: Pri Johr 
J 6 Pairy Storie $ of the Moon Re Stories) : : 243 Famous Artists—III—-Millet 81 Story of DeSoto <ge Sagaa —th Infar a ee " 
228 — Term Primer a ped Fables from Aesop 265 Four Little Discoverers in | 217 Story of Florence Nightingale | ©™Mith, ©o. —, 1 infantry, (ovth WN. 
ap yen foe + pr mend en ite ~ maul —. Reader Paneme waaniiaie | 182 meecy “ Joan “ Arc Y.,or other state). Ifin National Army, 
= ena nd aitin tna , 16 Explorations of the Northwest 218 Story of Peter Cooper similar address, with only state initials 
oa sti es —s 3 mega gage se A of the 186 Heroes from King Arthur 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevea- | 5). 1. -enthesis : 
68 a e Cotton Tails in heyy tory o ashington, | 108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s | son I SIS. 
7 ! i | C - 
29 Indian Myths 288 Primer from Fableland — Leyes cay monty ar the | 93 Story of Silk = I should like t 0 see in the columns of the ‘Nor mal 
10 Fuzz in Jap: ; -Life j ; 3 i g * y, 61 Story of Sindbad the Sa,lor Instructor” the names of the men mentioned i: 
0 Fu apan-—A Child-Life 16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella | 499 Jackanapes “ ” Ii 
Reader 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for “2 : Pp . 94 Story of Sugar The Boys,”’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes.—lowa, 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk ; Begir . 8 King of the Golden River 97 Story of the Norsemen sy ee ° “ “ ‘Migs ° 
31 Ei aq the Beanstalk = _ ; inners 113 Little Daffydowndilly und / ,° : These were members of the Class of 
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ita | oe Sixth Grade Group shield, Speaker of Mass. House of Rep- 
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43 ~ 287 Li ni e Snow Image mse USS Eine : kl a ei 
Third Grade Group 207 Eite to Calanial Dars Sf ay tay teucher subscribes for the Journal And sblige 
! Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 17 Greek Myths Emily. (Emily writes from Kansas.) 
board—-Part I. Story of Tea! 56 Indian Children Tales The following are examples of the ad- 
_ aud the Teacup 177 Legends of the Rhineland | Seventh Grade Group jective use of“ book apse many more 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 203 Little Plant People of 118 A Tale of the White Hills and | 15 Snowbound ; 5 wlan te aliens pont 
board—Part II. Story of __ Waterways ; ; Solar Mhedien 380 Meeties of Stereten examples might be given: book buyer, 
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People | 179 Story of the Flag 216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- | 231 The Oregon Trai! ee governor maa Ha Cavolina, 8. He 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The | 181 Stories of the Stars peare from Parkman) : . f Virginia (b t St 
Three Giants | 173 Tara of the Tents 236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book | 18 Vision of Sir Launfal is a native o irginia (born a aun- 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds | 171 Tolmi of the Treetops | IV—Advanced 158 Washington’s Farewell Ad- | ton), and now a citizen of New Jersey 
and Murillo | 111 Water Babies (Abriaged) 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner dress and Other Papers (Princeton), and goes there to vote. 4. 
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Library Boxes 


out additional charge. 
forced corners and are covered with high grade bookbinders cloth. 


Price 10 Cents Each, Postpaid. Be Sure to Specify “ Limp Cloth Binding.” 


With all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, library boxes will be furnished with- 
These boxes are substantially made of heavy board with rein- 


Being provided 


with closely ward covers, they protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. The boxes for 50 and 


100 books have 


Record Books 


to the pupils. 


hinged cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on covers. 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a record book (32 pages with limp cloth 
covers) to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books as they are assigned 
This will enable the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books each 


one has read and to make suggestions for further reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Smal 





to obtain at least 25 of these books. 


If the school officials do not find it pos- 
sible to provide funds with which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. 
which a small admission fee is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a substantial amount. 


A school entertainment, for 


A set of these 


inexpensive library books is a valuable addition to any school and you will find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


Published Jointly by 


( F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


AND 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 





The term ‘‘common law,’’ though vari- 
ously defined, is generally interpreted as 
that system of law which develops “under 
the guidance of the courts so as to apply 
a consistent and reasonable rule to each 
litigated case.’’ Unless superseded by 
the statute law, it is the controlling 
power, and even statutes are to be con- 
strued in reference to the common law, 
for it is not to be presumed that the 





Women Wanted—U.S. Gov’t 


Jobs. $100 to $150 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, is compelling the 
Goveramans to prefer women, in filling the Ou. 
sands of places now open, These include many won- 
derful clerical opportunities for teachers at big pay. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
iately uritete® ranklin Institute, Dep’t L251, Rochester, 

for full list of U.S. Government positions now 
open. to you and for free tek describing these positions, 
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Mrs. Jack London 


Reveals Marvelous 


Beauty Secret 


“Believe me, lam wordlessly enthusias- | 


tic over your system. Can’t talk about it 
without saying too much and really too 
much cannot be said. It is superb.’ 


Mrs. Jack London, wife of the fa- 
mous author, writes those words 
about the Kathryn Murray 
Facial Exercises, Then she 
says: “Dimples that I 
thought buried and faded 
forever are again in evi- 
dence. My color is better. 
My neck has developed an 
inch already.’’ Mrs. Lon- 
don’s friend, Mme. Gwen- 
dolen Von Temsky, Maka- 
wao, Hawaiian Islands, 
(| Writes: “I received your 
letters and instructions two 
days ago and think they are 













don’s are staying with us. 
Your treatment has certainly 
done wonders for her. 
looks like a young girl.” 


friends. 
amazing system for removing wrinkles, lines, crow’s 
feet, sagging cheeks, double chins, filling up hol- 
lows, reducing “‘puffs’’, making muddy skins clear, 





fascinating. The Jack Lon- | 
| be obtained of the publishers, D. C. 
She | 


And they’re both telling their | 
And no wonder—for here is the most | 
| tively 100 Ibs, 
| the plank of a see-saw. 
| the plank, how far from the 


lifting drooping muscles and giving the face the | 
| they just balance ?-- Illinois Subscriber. 


firm, smooth contour of girhood. 


Physical Culture for the Face 


All done in the privacy of your room. No drugs, 
no cosmetics, no masks, no plasters'or straps. Re- 
sults that seem almost unbelievable, but proved by 
thousands of women. 

Wrinkles and age lines removed as if by magic. 
Years taken away from the expression. Youthful 
beauty brought back. 


Results Guaranteed 
Money refunded if this system does not do all that 
is claimed. Write and learn what it is that has made 
Mrs. London, and thousands of other women so en- 
thusiastic. Learn free how you can make your face 
youthful looking. Write for this information NOW. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 242 Garland Bldg. 
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FREE 


This genuine New Model 
American made 











a ALLGIVEN for selling 


ae. We 
id. When sold 
5 id we send 
machine, film and extra pre 
mium free of white pap er 
show screen and admission 
tic kets, Bluine 
358 Mill St., Concord Junc- 
tion, Mass.” 


“Whyte Nations Rage’ 


and other Unitarian publications sei/ free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH,Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston,Mass. 


~°8e" BANKING 


Tells of the great roe Gamay in this won- 
derful profession, and how you can learn by 
mail. Six months’ i rm. Diploma awarded. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American Se hool of Bankin 
497 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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and short stories Experience unnecessary; ‘details tree 
Press Keporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


SEXUAL 
| KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Pb.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
Postpai What every parent should know 

Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


i 
— wd io a Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


‘x GOOD ENGLISH fo 75¢ 


“Watch-Your-English” (——==" 
Handbooks 























$1.00 
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| 
| 
| 
Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of “The 
Standard Dictionary.’’ Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
Always ready with the correct 
rs to the little “‘puzzlers”’ 


























answ 
2%) in English which come up every 
[p=] day. Four volumes, each com- 
|| PHRASES| ||| Plete in itself: ‘Faulty Die- 
wourit| ||| 2/0,” how to corregt it—"*Bel- 
} | ter Say, gs Por to ere your 
Ore | lan e—* koreign hrases?’ 
7 | in pd use—“ Helpful Tints” 
: | toward better English. Cloth, 
/ = 4| 25¢ each, or all four in Re box 
for 75c, We pay carriage. 
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Moving | 
® Picture Machinewithtilm | 


Mfg. Co., | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Legislature intended to make any inno- 


vation upon the common !/aw further than | 


the case absolutely required. 
recorded principles of common 
preserved in the decisions of the English 
courts and brought to this country by 
our English ancestors, was our law in the 
Colonial period, and was a heritage which 
we kept when we broke away from the 
mother country. Louisiana is an ex- 
ception to the other states from the fact 
that its laws have their source in the 
Code Napoleon, which in turn, was an 
offspring of the Roman law. 5. 
difficulty may be submitted to the U. S 
Supreme Court which, under the Consti- 
tution, has power to settle the ‘‘contro- 
versies between two or more. states; 
between a state and the citizens of 
another state; and between citizens of 
different states.’ 

Where may I obtain a compilation of the 
of Sam Walter Foss?—Hollandale, Wis. 

Different editions of these poems may 
Loth- 


poems 


rop, Boston, Mass. 

Please solve this problem which I have had dif- 
ficulty in explaining: Two boys, weighing respec- 
and 80 Ibs., sit 9 ft. apart on the ends of 
Not counting the weight of 
heavier boy must the 
stick on which the see-saw rests be placed. so that 


This plank represents a lever of the 
first class in which power and weight, 


The | 
law | 


‘Lhe | 


Internal-Revenue and Lighthouse ser- 
vices, Mint and Assay Service, National 
Military Park, Navy Yard, Panama Canal 
Service, Post Ofttice, Rural Delivery and | 
Railway Mail, Reclamation Service and | 
others, including the United States Peni- 
tentiary. 2. Qualifications and all re- 
quirements may be found in the ‘‘ Manual 
of Civil Service Examinations,’’ to be 
obtained of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 3. 
Salaries range from $420 (matron Indian 
Service) to $1500(ass’t observer, Weather 
Bureau), and in a few cases a maximum 
of $2000 (ass’t inspector of boilers, also 
physician). 4. There is a position as li 
brary assistant; salary $900, maximum 


| $1000. 


| State flags of 


at opposite points, are to each other in | 
the inverse ratio of their distances from | 
| the fulcrum, or point of support between. 

Since the weight of the boys is as 80 to | 


100, or as 4 to 5, 
supporting stick must be as 5 to 4. Or, 
the weight of one boy multiplied by his 
distance from the stick, must equal the 
weight of the other, multiplied by his 
distance. As the whole distance is 9 feet, 


| the heavier boy must be 4 feet from the 


Chicago, Illinois | 





supporting stick. 


Is it correct to use the expression “grammatical 
error, i isany error in grammar grammatical? 
J.C. Femmes N. Dak. 

The ter m ‘‘grammatical error’’ applies 
to a fault in the construction of a sen- 
tence, and is correctly used to distin- 


| guish that kind of error from another 
typographical er- | 


kind—as clerical error, 
ror, rhetorical error, etc. 
on grammar, the word ‘‘error, 


In a textbook 
”? without 


their distance from the | 


the descriptive term, is sufficient to in- | 


dicate a mistake, as all errors in such a 
book to which attention is called are 
necessarily grammatical errors. 

1. What is meant in Longfellow’s poem “‘Evange- 
line’ by the reference to the Indians as the children 
of Ishmael? 2. What was the date of President 
Wilson's declaration of war against Germany? 3. 
Give the names of the countries now in the war.— 
Subscriber, lowa. 

This is a poetic term applied to the 
Indians as natives of the wilderness, and 
wanderers. 
mind, also, the judgment passed on Ish- 
mael that ‘‘His hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against 
him’’ (Gen. XVI, 12); 
their ‘‘terrible war trails,’’ and calls 
them ‘‘savage marauders,’’ ‘‘staining the 
desert with blood.’’ 
was not, however, a declaration of war 
against Germany, but of a state of war 
then existing on the part of Germany 
toward the United States. 8. On the 
side of Germany are Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and ‘Turkey. Opposed, are 
Serbia, Russia, France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Montenegro, Japan, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Roumania, United States, Cuba, 
Panama, Greece, Siam, Liberia, Brazil, 
which are at war with Germany or have 
declared war,’ although Russia is now 
aiming for peace. 

1. The positions offered by the U nited States s Civil 
Service Commission are of what nature? 2, What 
are the qualifications required to fill such positions 


What salary ispaid? 4, 
libra arian or not?— Delano, Miss, 
‘ 


1. They are positions ‘‘in or under 
the departments and offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Besides these are the Cus- 
todian’ Service, Customs Service, 
neer's Department at large, Freedman’s 
Hospital, Forest Service, Government 
Printing Office, the Immigration, Indian, 










Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons peovided with 
profitable, all-year- round employmeat 
on Auto-Knitters. Experience and 
distance immaterial. 
Write for particulars, rates of pay 
etc. Send 2 cents in stamps. 
~  Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 12: E; 147FranklinSt.,Buffalo,N. Y. 


Do they offer positions as | » 
| from 


»» | pronunciation of the French word 


Longfellow probably had in | 
| cal usage, 


for he refers to | 


1. What was the significance of the three bars in 
the Confederate flag? 2. What is the use of the 
American Jack? What territory has been added 
to the United Staten aiice the close of the Spanish- 
American war?~ Moravia, lowa. 

There was probably no particular 
significance in the three bars, as that is 
a frequent combination among flags of 
all nations. In our own country, the 
Colorado, Missouri, Mis- 
sissippi, for instance, have three bars; 
those of North Carolina and Texas, two 
bars. The Georgia flag has two bars of 
red, one of white, the same as the Con 
federate flag. 2. Vessels at anchor fly 
the union jack from the flagstaff (at the 
bow) ‘‘from morning to evening colors.’’ 
Hoisted at the foremast, the jack signals 
for a pilot; at the mizzenmast or a yard- 
arm, it denotes a general court martial 
or court of inquiry in session. When an 
Ambassador of the United States pays 
an official visit in a boat of the navy, a 
union jack is at the bow of the boat. 
When the naval governor of Guam, Tu- 
tuila, or the U. S. Virgin Islands pays a 
visit of ceremony within the limits of his 


government, a union jack flies at the bow 
of his boat also. This jack was “* for- 
mer flag of — Secretary of the Navy 


(1869-1874). Yachts are permitted to fly 
the union jack while at anchor from 8 A. 
M. to sunset, ‘‘when wash clothes are 
not triced on.’’ (See Geographic Maga- 


zine, *‘Flag Number,’’ Oct., 1917.) 3. 
Hawaii, annexed in July, 1898, while 
that war was still in progress; Porto | 


Rico, Guam, Philippine Islands, Tutuila, 
Panama Canal Zone, acquired in conse- 
quence of the war or by treaty 
ward; that part of the group of Virgin 
Islands, West Indies, belonging to Den- 
mark, recently purchased by the United 
States. 

1. Please give names of Ruling Powers of Austria 
and Russia. 2. In reading whole numbers such a 
549, five hundred forty-nine, is it not incorrect to 
insert “‘and,’’ making it five hundred and forty- 
nine ?—A Subscriber, Mineral, Kansas. 

1. Charles 1 is Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary; Russia is in a state of revolu- 
tion, with no fixed ruler. 2. It is not 
incorrect 
and’’ the 


which makes ‘*‘ con- 


nective between integers and fractions 
only; in case of decimals ‘‘and’’ being 
; used to designate the decimal point. 


2. April 2, 1917. It | 


| reason for 


'is in 


| York 


Engi- | 


| of Connecticut by 





Thus 549.49 would be read ‘‘ five hundred 
forty-nine and forty-nine hundredths.’’ 


Give 
hig ay 


1. Which zone has the largest land area’ 
your answer, 2, Whie h is the 


Lake Erie or Lake Ontario? Give a reason for this 
answer also,~An Old Subscriber. 
1. The North Temperate Zone, since 


the greater part of North America and 
of Asia, almost the whole of Europe, and 
apart of Africa, lie in this zone. 2. 
Lake Erie is the higher. The Niagara 
river, outlet of this lake, makes a de- 
scent of about 334 feet (one half of which 
the Falls! betore it reaches the 
level of Lake Ontario. 


What is the origin of the 
Subscriber, 


term 


It is generally supposed to have come 
the word ‘‘ Yengeese,’’ the Indian 
“*Ang- 
lais,’?’ meaning English. Another ex 
planation is that it is a corruption of 
*‘Jankin,’’ ‘‘a diminutive of John, and 
a nickname given to the English colonists 
the Dutch settlers of 
New York.”’ 
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introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, 
, interest you? ‘Then address 
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Disinfectants, etc 


ROYOLEUM CO-OPERATIVE MFG. COMPANY., DEP. 4.23, MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
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| ‘The Family is Penalless 
The 


fortable home are 
by creditors 


| The Teacher Is Dead 
| 


Small competence and com 
vyonhe tHe'l ec 


The salary while 


living and working was ample. 
But sickness came and teacher 
lay disabled for months. Doe 
tor’s bill, Grocery bill, Nurse and 
Medicine—these more than took 
everything. 
If You Lay Sick Today 
ou Lay Sick Today 
Who would pay the Doctor 
bill, Board bill, Nurse’s bill, and 
the Drugyist’s bill? And if y« 
should die tonight, what would 
become of them? Who would 


pay the Undertaker 


No Need To Worry If You Have a 
TEACHERS 
IDEAL PENSION POLICY 


To Protect You in 


Sickness, Accident, Quaran- 
tine, Death. In benefit fit- 
teen days from date of issue. 
Pays forevery day of illness, 
or disability from accident, 
or quarantine. than 
$1 a month will pay you $1 
aday. Pays a benefit when 
death results from illness. 


$2 


joining fee and the in 
March Ist, for those 
January. Special 
today. 


Less 


pays the 
surance until 
who join in 


oftfer—write 


Teachers Casualty Department 
**The Provident Life’’ 


Birmingham, Alabaina, 


U.S.A. 
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California Little Farms \¢05,)93.0%: 
| Fruit and Garden, for sale, easy payme 
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THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 





voor | Seasonable Titles Selected from Our Large List [vcrcocr | 





Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. 
Here 


s i ‘ Containing 128 | AAA 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 | 


and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, 
d ones from the Table of Contents: Ad 
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Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 














ire a few go 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the | 
Broom, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, Tye New | 
A. B. ¢ Old Unele at the Circus, Frogs at School, 
snd ugreat many others suitable for tots, 25 cents 
Allthe Holidays, By Clara mete) 
O———————— J. Denton. Forall grades, ‘The | 
a) | boo mats nest d ae Pitty Fayette p ANTOMIMED he c: 
|e CA the- = | k comead eens snes Py ad 2 POSED meet the call. 
SV] cises and plays, and 3 recitu an 
iV bk ty sWl i 


Clara fi 


ous for the following: New 
sur’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
tine’s, Washington's Birth- 
Keaster, Arbor and Bird 
Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth ot 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ 
Phe material is all uew 





and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
Making the Best of 


Vhings, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 








Pongues in Trees, 3 boys; Au Arbor Day Medley, 33 
hildreu; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys 
Honor ot Thaukssiving,21 girls and 12 boys; Hang 
u ap mw Stockings, ! girl and boys; What 
ristiuas Meaus, 6 girls; ete. 201 pages. 30 cents. 


selected by Cl 


All Sorts of islogues. ra 
s forolder pupils have been 





Denton hese dialog 

compiled from the writings of the most popular 
Americal authors Phe book contains tweuty-tive 
lalogues, also complete directions for presentation. 





Miso Contains a lew pieces for little folks and special 


isious, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas, Con 
fents: Alterthe Circus; At Dame Nature's Feet; 
fird Dialogue ; Chosen Princess; Christmas Night; 
Dr. Johnuy’s Visit: Excitement at Kettleville; 


Four Seasous; ILow 
Johuny’s 
Midship- 


Fairy Dance; Fortune Teller; 
JohuayY Stopped Crying; Jane’s Legacy, 
qian; May Day A Moving Drama; The 


juan (Opera); My Sister’s Husband; Oh, Dear Me; 
Oh, What a Sell; One Good Turn Deserves Another: 
Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Litthe Maids 


trom School; Ten Litthe Fingers ; Tree 
frials of aschoo! Teacher. 30 cents, 
Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 


Assembly 3 


spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait 
ng for the 2340 Train, Hiring aservant, Vrialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw’s 


Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Little Probibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling some Iixcelsior 
gand Drill, Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15 cents. 


Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 
he most taking drills and marches. Very popular, 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomabawk Drill; 


Come, Play with Me; In Grandma’s Day; Jack 
olantern Drill; Femperance March and Song; 
astern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy's Drills Shadow Drill: Modern Wood 
man; Flag Drill; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Red, 
White and Blue; Doll Song: Burlesque 











Miustrel’s March and Uncle sSam’s Party, 30 
cents, 

Child's Own Speaker. By E. C. and 1. J. Rook, | 
A book for children of six. This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises Cousisting of Recitations, 


Motion Songs, Concert Piece Dinlogues and Tab 








lean Mostotthem have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
heir arrangement, The subjects are such as de 
light the fnfantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childl is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been | as contain some thought 
worthy ¢ of boing remembered. 15 vents, 

Choice Dialogues By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For 
School and social) Entertainments, Phe wide | 
reputation ofits compiler for books in this field is 
sufficient guarantee ofits quality, The book itself 


is better than any desc ripti moofit, It offers ex 
ellent material forany kind of an entertainment 
program at home, school, or church, Its themes 
include humor, history, mythotogy, patriotism, 
sehool life and much more, lhe dialogues are 
suited for older children and adults, have rege 
action, andare ofthe highest moral tone, 30 cents, 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espec 





ially foryoung pupils by such popular writers as 
ker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, 

Mary Baily and ochers, Most of 

the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six 





something especially appropriate for 
those suitable for any time or oc 


most usable collection pub- 


teen lines, 
every month, and 
Brightest and 


asion, 

ished, Price 2c, 
Choice School Speaker. This splendid hook is 

made up largely of pieces written especially for 

schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particular!s 
embraces many adapted tor 
These hay 


rood =qualities it 
special days and se; SONS, 
ind prover 
Crosby’ * Treasury ‘of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire, Some of the good thiugs 
are, @ounting Eggs; The Choir of the Daybreak; 
Phe Deacon's Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; 
Jolly Old Pedagogue ; Road to Grumbletown ; 
mybob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washing 
ton’s Sword and Franklin’s Staff. A great many 
the best selections and recitations, 25c. 
Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Irish, A new and 
original book. By @ popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with grent 
and most merited 
Bright dialogues, clever en 
tertaiuments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. In 
cludes 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year's Day, 
Lincotn’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, 
Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 30 cents, 
Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. For chil- 
dren from three to ten years old, 25 cents. 
District-School Dialogues. By Marie Irish. This 
isa collection of twenty-tive new and original hu 
morous dis slogues, dealing with situations which will 
find their greatest appeal in rural schools and be ap- 
preciated by rural audiences, ‘The dialogues have 
been written to include various numbers of children 
of all ages, being designed to meet the special con 
ditions of the country school, A few simple hints 
on their presentation are also given, 
Price, 30 cents, 
Emblem of Freedom. 





moreot 


Success, 


Flag Day, 











A flag song with plenty of 


action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory. Solo or chorus. 
ore by Elizabeth F. Guptill, music by Harry 
‘arleton Eldridge, 25 cents. 


Doll Drill; | 


e all been tried | 


Pome | 


allthe holidays, with | 


Arbor Day, | 


130 pages. | 





some Of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance | i Old Kentucky Home; 
sed by special arrangement, i Looks Up to Th 
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ing of all entertainment features. 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 


There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has | 
been so insistent that this book has been prepared to 
A pantomimed song is the most appeal - 


Nothing like this 


The songs treated are : Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 


ee ; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 
having it to use when the need arises? 


Price 30 cents, postpaid 
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Part I! -Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part III—Acrostics. | 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 


Part V—Quotations About Lincoln. 


though not so well known, 
many of which will include an entire schoolroom, 





Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part VI—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 

| Part VIl—Lincoln Epigrams (Well 
known sayings of Lincoln.) 

Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

| Part IX--Suggestive Programs. 


There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. This 
book will remedy the omission for it provides much for even the first graders. 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
The teacher will be especially 
pleased with the number of bright little dialogues provided for che younger children. 
Suggestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 


This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Pre- 
paring a Program for Lincoln’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 
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PIECES” PLAYS for 
WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 





Part Ill—Acrostics, 


gram, 





Plays poSse 


may take part. 











Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
For All Ages of School Children 
The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. 
Part [l—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 

This is a collection of Washington material that will fillmany a need. The 
teacher will find a splendid selection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection ; 
have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value. 
+88 the unvsual distinction of having been successfully acted in school- 
rooms ; and another feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils 
Also there is an abundance of material for very sma!l! children. 


This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Prepar- 
ing a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. 


Part V—Quotations from Washington. 

Part ViI—Quotations about Washington. 
art ViI—Drills and Dances. 

Part VI[I—Dialogues and Plays. 


The Dialogues and 


Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 





with Drills, Marches and Music. 


publication in this form. 
for use during the winter and spring months: 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—sSongs and 
drills for both bows and girls, With music, 
Any number of children, 

Mother Goose Convention— Mother Goose and 
many Of the Characters made famous by her, 
Bright, catchy music, 200r more, 

Fairy Sunshine Several children costumed as 
flowers, and others with water pots and rakes, 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 
drilland mare h, 30 girls and boys, 

The Flower’s s Party —A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. girls, 13 boys, 

Mother Goose Party —Very simple in dialogue 
and costume, Each child has little to learn, 

The Fairies’ Revelry— Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, Harpers,Goblins, ete, 18 or more. 

Little Mothers— Very pretty entertainment for 
little ones, Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 
tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls in each. 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drili 
for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. Three 

girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth. Children represent flowers and trees. 
Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 
The May Queen—Two scenes, 
boys ; more for chorus, 
May Day Drill—1% children, 
Queen and the months, 
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8 girls and 7 


representing May 
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T THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 


Something for Every Month of the School Year 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. 
Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. 
The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 





i§-~e=The little plays contained in the Sine three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 











Some 


Every play has been tried and proved before 


The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe -4 
girls and 7 boys. 
Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill. 8 girls, 3 
ord boys: 2 childreu as Fairies. 
Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 
The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy. 
Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 
and 6 boys. ‘l'wenty minutes. 
The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom, songs to 
familiar tunes. 
Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters, 12 or more children, 
An Arbor Day Panorama—F lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. Any number, 
The Picnic Party—For primary children. Rain- 
bow children, songs, marchés. 13 or more. 
Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 
dialogue. Six characters, 
The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 0r more, 
Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
14 or more, 
Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red+Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 
Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 12. 
Also 9 other pare suitable for other seasons 
of the year 
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364 Pages—Bound in Silk Cloth—Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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See Page 80 for Full vite 








+++ | Drills and [arches. 





| Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 














Rook, Full explanations ac 
company each drill, 80 that even in the hands of a: 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following titles suggest the variet 
and effectiveness of this practical book : Hoop Drili 
and March—for sixteen girls ; Waiter Drill, for eight 
girls; Doli Drill, for any number of little girls; Ney 


Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Drill of the 
Little Patriots; Broom Drill; Umbrella March ; 
Dumb-bell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 


Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); L ily March and Song. 30 cents, 

Father of Uncle Sam, The. By Harry ©. Eldridge. 
A costume action song that will prove the “hit” of 
any program. Especially adapted for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, but will prove a delightful number 
forany Occasion, 25 cents. 

Favorite Speaker, The. A colleciion of new pieces 
compiled with great care from the best magazines 
and other current literature of the day. The selec- 
tions embrace a wide variety of of pathetic, comic, 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing 
variety. Thefollowing isa partial list’ of contents: 
America; Blueand the Gray ; Dead March; Deco- 
rative Mania: Kulogy of Fk mmet ; Flowe tor the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Hun- 
dred Years from Now; Inthe Mining Town; John 
Kottlejohn ; Just Graduated; Legend of the Organ 

snilder; Little Brown Hands; Little Grenadier ; 





Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a Tramp; 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream, 25c,. 
Fin de Siecle Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises, 





For allgrades. Practical and instructive, but de 
cidedly pleasing. Contains Lincoln’s epigranis, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day. 15 cents, 

le Siecle Washington’s Birthday Exer- 
cises, For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 

tecitations, dialogues, tableaux, songs, and other 
features. 15 cents. 

Hatchet March and Drill. A spectacular entertain- 
ment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 or 24 
boys. Unique and original, 15 cents, 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 
for auy occasion, in Which Washington’s social life, 
sterling manhood and courteous manners are por- 
trayed, In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
plantation stwle, Lively with old plantation melo- 
dies, By Icttie Louise Koogle. For grammar grades 
oraduits, Iourscenes. 8 boys and 8 girls, or more 
willbe better, 1%, hours, 25 cents, 

**Help-U’’ Washington and Lincoln Collection. 
Dialogues: The Fiag of Washingtou, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, All Because Ife Could 
Not Tella Lie. Aud plenty of good drills, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, ete. 25 cents. 

How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twentyefull and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 

fue. A most popular flag song. Rousing melody 
and trne ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds. 25 cents, 

Little Folks’ Budget, The. By MarieTrish. The 
rhymes are appropriate to the sentiments and lau 
guage of children, the “business” is natural and 
easy. The sayings are not too ‘old. Full direc- 
tions. Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny Tots, zo 
Motion Songs, Dialogues and Exercises, 7 Drills and 
Marches including: Number March; Left Mareh;: 
Fairy Drill; George Washington Drill; Flower 
Drill; Candle Drill. 30 cents. 

Little Soidier and the Red Cross Maid, The. 
Good juvenile duets are hard to find, and this one is 
better than a good one, Written for a boy and girl 
and sure to please. 25 cents, 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party. A charming little play for any num- 
ber of boys and girls but five of each required, A 
glimpse of Washington’s home life in childhood 
days. T'woscenes. 30 minutes. 15 cents, 

New Year and Mid-Winter Exercises. By Alice 

M. Kellogg. For children from ten to fifteen years, 
These exercises were expressly prepared for the 
winter time, and are therefore most satisfactory for 
the indoor season. ‘There are recitations, drilis, 
exercises, plays for celebrating winter holidays and 
birthdays, and programs for parties; all designed 
to make jolly what would be the most trying season 
of the year. A helpful feature is found in the fifty 
brief biographies of famous meu and women whose 
birthdays come in the winter, and suggested pro- 
grams for some of these anniversaries. 25 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The, A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 

For program or schoolroom use, It 

25 cents, 








tional weight. 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 





Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce. Ringing with patriotism, enthu- 
siastic insentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 





A dandy song for marching. Always ahit. 25 cents, 

She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve. Youall know 
her—the Red Cross girl. This song is a worthy trib- 
ute to these noble women, A tuneful melody, Price, 
25 cents. 

Song of the Hatchet, The. 
Washington’s Birthday, by Archibald Humboldt. 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, also 
humorously pointsa moral. The range is suited to 
children’s voices; the music pleasing. 25 cents. 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League. 
‘Two unique dialogues, In the former the characters 
are Uncle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
anda chorus, Inthe latter there are 6 boys and 7 
girls (Grammar or High School). Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining. Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective. 15 cents. 


A humorous song for 
























M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching through Geor- 
gia,twodrills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearlyex plained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25cents, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 

novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 25c, 
. S.A. Will Finda Way, The. Thissong will make 
you proud of your Uncle Sam if you are not already. 
He has always been able to “find a way” out of his 
troubles. Price, 25 cents. 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor, 
The. Drill and tantata made so easy that almost 
any school can giveit. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer Willanswer, 15 cents, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 


| 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or. 
general debility usually follows. 
Whenever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a successful remedy fornervous 
disorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Draggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Don’t dye old hair, 
but grow new hair of 
normal color — using 
“THE LiFe 
WAY METHOD” 
for eradicating bald- 
ness, falling hair, 
dandruff and other ills. 


By my method you 
Awaken, Vitalize and 
Energize the scalp 
making and keeping it 
Soft, Cool, Flexile and 
Fertile —feeding, 
lubricating and culti- 
vating the hair—toning 
up the pigment glands and coloring it from within. 

I do not use any tonics, dyes, apparatus or drugs. 

My full, ee 
course is only . $1 .00 

No further expense. Couns guaranteed. Many 
thousands using it. 

Send a dollar for THE LIFE WAY METHOD. 
Reports and further details for a 3c stamp. 


PROF. EARL WARD PEARCE, 
The Pearce Studio, Dept. 68, Los Angeles, U. S. A. 











30 DAYS. FREE TRIAL 












ees aid on anew 

ay RANGER” icycle. eye | 

at once for our big ca and 

. special offers. Take your choice 
from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 

famous “RANGER” line. 








‘getting our latest propositions 
and Factory-te-Rider prices. 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent” and 
‘make "big money taking orders for 
“bicycles and supplies. Get our. 
iberal terms on @ sam; te, to intro- 
mee ee new “RANGER 
* ES, oqaipaaent iio and 
— bicy cle line at 


\ Be ying on Write Today. 
Lighted \ JM CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept.T28, Chicago 








——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 


= : itations or announcements 
e ings © vith two sets of ervelopes, for 
$3.50. 50 for $2.50. 25 for $1.75, 


pone foe 75 cents. 50 for 40 cents. 
ar S Professional—100-for 90 cents. 5) for 60c, 
Business—1(0) for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
bP,O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 











TEE coca teiahs covable Indios t0, Soave! 


$1 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


50.00 per month; railroad fare paid. 
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{SUX OLOGY 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. - 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young “ife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


wor 





Allin one volume, 
Mlustrated. 
$2.00 p 


w Hs for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Vontents. 
| PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. t 
ee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teaching Citizenship and Gov- 
ernment 
(Continued from page 31) 


purpose of dojng some special work, and 
that they operate under the rules made 


| by the other seven fundamenta! forms 


of government,plus such by-laws as they 


| themselves make, provided said by-laws 


do not conflict with the laws of the other 
seven forms of government. 

The flags in the cemetery over the sol- 
diers’ graves give local evidence of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the extra 
guideboards at street corners or at the 
forks of country roads give evidence of 
the automobile club work, the church 
building is evidence of much money 
spent by a group of people for a place 
to worship together; the telephone in 


| the home, the electric light and the gas 


meter each gives evidence of the respec- 


| tive companies or organizations doing 


some work. There may be boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, debating societies and other 
organizations. All, all are evidences of 
government. All are subject to the first 
fundamental seven forms as listed. All 
have some special work to do, which can 
be done more efficiently by an organiza- 
tion than it could by one individual alone. 
All forms of government imply rules 
laws, and obedience. They tell us 
what to do or what not to do. The les- 
son that government is the voice of all 
the people speaking to each one of us 
can be made very real. 
In connection with the study of the 
seven forms of government the follow- 
ing eight headings may be used: 


. What it is. 

2. Kinds of. 

3. Business of. 

4. he headquarters. For example, 
the headquarters of a town is a town-hall 
or the town clerk’s office. The head- 
quarters of a State is the capitol build- 
ing. 

5. Rules of. 

6. How it affects and helps us. 

7. Duties towards same and ways we 
may show our appreciation. 

8. How it is supported. 

The pupils of grade four are able to 
get, in this first-hand way, some ele- 
mentary knowledge of the governments 
under which and among which they live. 
In the past we have tended to leave this 
teaching until too late in our course, and 
worse than this, we have tended to teach 
it from books only. A trip to a near-by 
eemetery on a cold winter’s day will im- 
press the pupils more with the sight of 
the storm-beaten flags over soldiers’ 
graves, and the work of the G. A. R., 
than reading about it from a book. Such 
a trip with the teacher will probably 
never be forgotten. Day after day chil- 
dren pass guideposts on their way to 
and from school. Very likely they hardly 
notice them or if they do it may be to 
throw a stone at them. Now, ask each 
child to list how many he passes, copy 
what it says on each, and then find the 
form of government that erects them 
and the purpose in so doing. Lessons of 
this kind are not forgotten; but to read 
from a book, ‘‘Towns erect guideposts 
where roads intersect to guide strangers 
to their destination,’’ means very little 
to any boy or girl. 

In a large number of the schools of 
our country new teachers begin work 
each year. Many of them have never 
studied government in any form what- 
ever, and unless it is taken up in some 
such practical manner as here indicated, 
no value is received by the pupils. Where 
the teacher is willing to study it with 
the pupils, if need be, and from local 
evidences as a basis, rather than from 
books, valuable work may be done; and 
work that pupils and teacher will never 
forget. This is the kind of work that 
is needed. Teachers who do this, even 
though without previous experience, 
even though far removed from a city, 
can face the world with the feeling that 
they have done something worth while 


for their boys and girls in the study of 


citizenship. 

The work of gradé four is, therefore, 
to observe all possible signs of govern- 
ment, to trace the form from out the 
seven forms to which each sign refers; 


and to make a very brief study of each 


form as already indicated. 
Work of this kind takes 


means conscious effort on the part of 





time. It 





the teacher, but it is worth while. This 
is one of the most important ways in 
which teachers can render help to our 
government. 

To accomplish this, the study of citi- 
zenship and government requires a larger 
place on our weekly schedule than it now 
has. In the vast majority of the schools 
of the United States it is limited to 
twe.ty-five or thirty minutes a week. 
Some State schedules for the several sub- 





jects make no allowance for citizenship 
in the schools; others relegate it to a 
side issue with history, 


| 


or to the period | 


given to opening exercises or to patriotic | 


days. 
five per cent of the children from the 
elementary schools have little if any 
appreciation of the aids and conveniences 
they receive from our government, or 
conscious knowledge of the protection it 
gives them. They also are ignorant, to 
a very large degree, of their duties and 
responsibilities. Worse than this, many, 
by reason of mismanagement or neglect 
on our part, pass through the schools 
with a wrong attitude toward our gov- 
ernment, toward our institutions and to- 
ward our surroundings. When our na- 
tion is in danger, when it tries to take 
a stand for righteousness among the na- 
tions of the earth, it is hampered and 
shamed before the world by these un- 
educated people. The knowledge of his- 
tory, of arithmetic, of geography, and 
the many other subjects does not, alone, 
and never can, constitute the sum total 
of education that will continue us as a 
nation. 


. It has not been the intentional over 


sight of our teachers and school officials | 


to omit the teaching of citizenship. The 
neglect has come about, rather, through 
the lack of realization of the need of 
placing greater emphasis on educating 
for loyal citizenship, a lack of the 
realization that it needs more time on 
our weekly schedule of studies. There 
is no thought here of any condemnation 
of the past effort of our teachers or of 
their work with the children, but in the 
day of need our duty in the matter has 


' 
suddenly become very clear, and educa- 


tion for useful citizenship, along positive 
lines, must, from now on, assume a new 
and ever increasing importance. 

The lack of loyalty to our government, 
the lack of understanding of the needs 
of our government when in peril, the 
lack of individual appreciation of the 
benefits secured by our government for 
its citizens, the lack of faith in and sup- 
port of our government in this time of 
national need, by so many of its citizens, 
has revealed, as never before, the fact 
that we have failed properly to prepare 
a very large number of our children to 
become useful citizens. 

“Either a man is an American, and 
nothing but an American, or he is not 
an American at all.’’—Theodore ‘Roose- 
velt at Hartford, Conn., Nov. 2, 1917. 


Some Little “Bits” 
By Lou Richardson 


My third and fourth grades enjoyed 
making ‘‘joke books’’ for soldiers. Each 
child brought short funny stories cut 
from magazines. These were mounted 
on pretty construction paper and made 
into books with designed covers. These 
were sent to the ‘‘soldier boys’’ from 
the town. 

I like to have one place on the black- 
board of special interest. One month 
we had a ‘‘Bank of Golden Deeds’’ drawn. 
On one side ‘‘Deposits’’ were written 
and on the opposite side ‘‘Withdrawals.’’ 
When a child did a kind deed, this was 
written in ‘‘Deposits.’’ When a child 
did an unkind deed it was written on 
the opposite side. The end of the month 
found forty noticeably kind deeds to our 
credit. 

We have a ‘‘jail’’ drawn on our board 
named ‘‘Bad Grammar Jail.’’ When a 
child makes a grammatical error, his 
name is written in jail. When he says 
‘‘ain’t’’ his name goes in the dungeon. 





Governor Lowden of Illinois, at the 
suggestion of the Illinois 
Liberty Loan Committee, offered flags to 
the three schools instrumental in selling 
the largest number of Liberty Bonds ac- 
cording to enrolJment, one to the school 
with over 1,000 enrolled, one between 
100 and 1,000, and one less than 100. 


The result is that probably ninety- | 


bye 
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Learn Shorthand 
This Lesson 


. e 
in 5 Minutes 
Absolutely astounding—the quickness, 
certainty and ease with which you learn 
K. I. Shorthand. Exactly what the busy or 
ambitious teacher needs. ‘Trifling cost. 


Try the Specimen Lesson Here: 
Here's\ Pp 
the two together, and you ha 
To meke path you § - 


Here's ( th 


ply write \p and with these two enrsy | 





and,this is Oa Write 


moverent of vour rencil you heve 
e s word that needs 16 pence | 
movements: when written in long r 


‘ 
rots | t t< 





} at, A top “Ye te 
Alrerdy you he four ¥ 
, Tet | 
horthand signs you » a for ret | 
With the other signs and ensy di- 
rections you can leern to fdicete | 
every word in the di¢tionary in| 
yuerter to twentieth of the time ae 
uired in ordinsry writing, - | 
idly as words ar spoken! | 





We Guarantee You Can Learn 


If you have learned -~ LOD 
the above in 5 min- 
utes you should \ r 
learn the whole sy \ (> 
tem in a few half >” 
hours; after which 
you develop speed * 
with ordinary prac- 
tice. 

Take down lec- 
tures, talks, tele 
phone messares, 
order sermon 
make your memo 
randa quickly Im 
prove your efficiency 
and standing a a 

teacher, 





FREE BROCHURE TO YOU 
Let us send you FREE, 


wonderful K, I. Shorthand. Y 
entire easy course of self tuition, at a ver 


cost. Write at once for the FREE BROCHURE. to 


KING INSTITUTE, Inc. 
EA-191, Station F, New York City 


Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want 


of the 


ou may secure the 


our new brochure 


I! 








good men and women for 
Traveling General Ayvents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary 
Can assign most any territory des 
For Sull particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. B. | 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 





Women’s | 


OU can have a vmuthful ope trance, clear 
Ycompiesi n, magnetic eyes, p evebrows 

and lashes, gran ref il neck and ¢ hi ns luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet 

You « n remove wrinkle at pimples, black 
heads; strengthen suguving ft i] mu es— | 
comfortable feet, all thru following tl 
directions of 

sna rof 
Physical Cultur 
Jor ace, ye 

calp ¢ and Ke 

Thousands have 
done so. No« rugs, 
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inconvenience, nm 

| waste of time, m 
big expense— and 

| quick results. 
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Grace Mildred Culture Comes 
Dept. 5, 624 S. Michigan ny sts m. 
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300 Books at 5 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series prov ides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writer 


hecome part of the equipment of the se 


ho understand intimately the needs of the schoolroom. 
strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 
the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above 


miany of 
third and fourth grades, 


FIRST GRADE 
FABLES AND MYTHS | 





Fairy Stories of the Moon Maguire 
7 Eleven Fables from Aesop— Reiter 
8 More Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
' Indian Myths— Bush 
140 Nursery Tales—'laylor ; 
88 Primer from Fableland—Muguire 
NATURE 
1 Little Plant People—Part I---Chase 
*2 Little Plant People Part II Chare 
30 Story of a Sunbeam \ 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends Chase 
HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, | 
Story of Washington, etc.)—LKeiter | 
LITERATURE 
{041 Mother Goose Reader 
28 First Term Primer-— Maguire 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 


SECOND GRADE 


| 

| 

FABLES AND MYTHS | 

Stories from Andersen—laylor } 

1 Stories from Grimm—'laylor 

6 Little Red Riding Hood—kviter | 

Jack and the Beanstalk-—Reiter } 
Adventures of a Brownie—RKeiter 


NATURE 


y-1 


’ Little Workers (Animal Stories) —Chiase 
39 Little Wood Friends——Mayne 
10 Wines and Stiags Halifax 
ii Story of Wool Ml ivne 
12 Bird Stories from the Poets Jollie 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 








13 Story of the Mayflower-—McCabhe 
i> Boyhood of Washington—Kviter 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—RKeiter 
LITERATURE 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child’s Garden of Ver-as Stevenson 
‘O06 Picture Study Stories for Little Children 
) Story of the Christ Child —-Ilushower 
62 Four Little C8tton-Tails—Smith 
268 Four Little Cotton Tails in Winter— 
Smith i 
‘69 Four Little Cotton Tails at Play—Smith 
iO Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation 
h 
290 Puz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader— 


ruire 


THIRD GRADE 
FABLES AND MYTHS 
iti Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths ——hklingensmith 
ik Nature Myths-— Metealf 
1) Reynard the Fox -Best 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


Reiter 





146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories—<An- 
dlersen 
174 Sun Myths—RKeiter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Reiter 
{76 Norse Legends, II—-Reiter 
H gends of the Rhineland-—MeCahe | 
28 fried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 
gends—MeCabe 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
{9 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
‘1 Story of Flax——Mayne | 
2 Story of Glass——Hanson | 
Adventures of a Little Water Drop— 
133 pet “Martha’ s Corner Cupboard _ > 
Story of Tea aud the Teacup Whirl 
135 Little People of the antis (Dry Air “and 
Iry Soil Plants)—-Chas 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
II. Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
III. Story of Rice, Currants and Honey 


2038 Little Plant People of the Waterways— 
Chase 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
1 Story of Washington— Reiter 
Story of Longfelow—MceCabe 


‘1 Story of the Pilgrims-——Powers 

14 Famous Early Americans (Smith, Stand- 
ish, Penn)—Bush 

4 Story of Columbus—MecCabe 

5 Story of Whittier—MecCabe 

7 Story of Louisa M. Alcott——Bush 

® Story of the Boston Tea Party——McCahe 

60 Children of the Northland tush 

G2 Children of the South Lands—I (Flor- 


ida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) Mekec 
63 Children of the South Lands—II (Africa, 





Hawaii, The Philippines) Mckee 

‘64 Child Life in the Colon*“s—I (New Am- 
sterdam) R 

65 Child Life in “the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 
vania) Saker 


ORDER BY NUMBER, 
“Limp Cloth Binding 2, iatiee 


plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


JOINTLY BY 


hool. 


O6 


Os 


69 Stories of the Revolution-——II (Around 
Philadelphia) —MeCahe 

70 Stories of the Revolution—Zit (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox)—MeCahe 

132 Story of Franklin—Furis 

i64 The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and some 
of Her Sisters. 

‘166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her New 
Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 166 are the 
stories from ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ by; 
Jane Andrews) 

*167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and Bon- 
heur— Petticrew 

SERRATE 

5 Goody Two Shoes—Goldsmith 
58 Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary | 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe-—Bush | 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 3rd, 4th | 
and 5th Grades) —Longfellow | 

227 Our Animal Friends and How to Treat 
Them—Selected 

233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book I—Pri- 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


75 
76 
77 
- 34 

6 
81 


205 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


5 
56 
78 
79 


Sl OL 


5) SDenwmnrnw 
~ 


=D 
5 
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om 


18° 
207 


t 


248 

2 

LITE 
90 


x 


* 
os 


| 


ae at et ol 


201 
‘02 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


*92 
*O3 
94 
*96 
139 
210 
°63 
280 
°26i 
283 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


16 
80 
97 
#8 
*OO 
100 
101 
105 
106 


107 


Child Life in the Colonies—III (Vir- 
ginia) Baker 

Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
len and the Green Mountain Boys)— Mc 


Cabe 


mary—F'axon 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Coal—Mehkane 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

Conquests of Little Plant People ame ise 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I— Mel's . 
Stories of the Stars—McFvee« 

Eyes and No Eyes and The ‘Three Giants 
Aiken and Marcet 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 


Each book has 32 or more pages; 
The list printed below contains many new titles. ; ’ 
and below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, 


and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 





Stories of the Backwoods—Keiter 

A Little New England Viking—Baker 
Story of DeSoto—llatfield 

Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 

Story of Printing—McCahe 

Story of David Crockett—-Reiter 

Story of Patrick Henry—Littlefield 
American Inventors—I (Whitney and 
Fulton) —Faris j 
American Inventors—II (Morse and Edi- | 
son)-——F aris 

American Naval Heroes (Jones, Perry, 
Farragut) — Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—..Judd 

Story of Eugene Field—MceCabe | 
Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill— | 
jaker | 
Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Mu- | 
rillo—Cranston | 
Famous Artists—III—Millet—Cranston 
Makers of European History—White 

RATURE 

Fifteen Selections from Longfellow— 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

Japanese Myths and Legends—McFee 
Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
Little Lame Prince (Cond.)—Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops-——Grimes 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
Tara of the Tents—(Grimes 

Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 


mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Carroll 

Bolo the Cave Boy—-Grimes 

Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 


FIFTH GRADE 


Animal Life in the Sea- 
Story of Silk—Brown 
Story of Sugar—Reiter 
What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II—Mcfee 
Snowdrops and Crocuses—-Mann 

The Sky Family—Denton 

Making of the World—Herndon 

Builders of the World—Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bush 


McFee 


Explorations of the Northwest 

Story of the Cabots—McBride 

Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 

Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 

Story of Jefferson—McCahe 

Story of Bryant—McFee 

Story of Robert E, Lee—McKane 
Story of Canada—McCabe 

Story of Mexico—McCabe 

Story of Robert Louis Stevenson—Bush 





Introduction Offer: 





AND 


| HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WaBASH AveE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


0 Story of Hawthorne-—Mclee 

> Biographical Stories—Hawthorne 
Grant—McKane 

Steam MeCabe 
McKinley—-McBride 
Dickens—Smith 

the Flag-——Baker 

the First Crusade—Mead 
Father Hennepin-—McBride 
LaSalle— \MeBride 

Florence Nightingale—Mcl'ece 


1 Story of 
{ Story of 
5 Story of 
Story of 
% Stery of 
5 Story of 
1) Story of 
‘L Story of 
217 Story of 


218 Story of Peter Cooper—MeFee 
!19 Little Stories of Discovery— lIlalsey 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Panama 
Bush 
287 Life in Colonial Days——Tillinghast 
LITERATURE 


8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 

9% The Golden Touch—-Hawthorne 
‘G1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 
etc) 
Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories 
—IlHlawthorne 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—Lewis 
3} A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
The Nurnberg Stove—De la Ramee 
) Heroes from King Arthur——-Grames 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes—Iiwing 
The Child of Urbino—De la Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 
12 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
34 Poems Worth Knowing—Book II—Inter- 

mediate—F axon 


250 At the Back of the North Wind, Selec- 
tion from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories—Philip 


SIXTH GRADE 


AGRICULTURAL 


*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book I—Horses and Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book II—Sheep and Swine—Plumb 


NATURE 


109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.)—Mcl'ee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois- 


GEOGRAPHY 


114 Great European Cities—I (London and 
Paris) —Bush 

*115 Great European Cities—II (Rome 
Berlin) —Bush 

*168 Great European Cities--III (St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople)—-Bush 

246 What I Saw in Japan—Griflis 

“247 ee Chinese and Their Country—E. M. 

‘ 2aulson 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians—Bush 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, The Black Prince)—Bush 
Later English Heroes (Cromwell, Wel- 
lington, Gladstone)—Bush 

Heroes of the Revolution 

Stories of Courage—Bush 

Lives of Webster and Clay 

Story of Napoleon—Bush 

Stories of Heroism—Bush 

Story of Lafayette—Bush 

Story of Roger Williams—Leighton 

209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—!lerndon 
224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 

258 Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 

“266 Story of Belgium—Griftis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

286 Story of Slavery—Booker ‘I’. 


STORIES OF THE STATES 


508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Ilinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
Story of Iowa—McFee 
Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
Story of Michigan—Skinner 
Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
3 Story of Missouri—Pierce 

5 Story. of Nebraska—Mears 
8 Story of New Jersey—Hutchinson 
v 

6 


Patterson 


and 


‘17 


*160 

*163 
187 
188 

"189 
197 
198 


Washington 


Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
Pennsylvania—Marsh 
Tennessee— Overall 
Utah— Young 

West Virginia—Sh: iwkey 
Wisconsin—Skinner 


36 Story of 
{0 Story of 
i2 Story of 
46 Story of 
547 Story of 
LITERATURE 
*10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Hawthorne + 


It is made to fit the school course, 


al 


This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved ani 
well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 


They include Fables 
The grading is necessarily elastic and 


*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—-Hawthorne j 

*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and Other 
Stories—-Hawthorne 

‘119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 

‘120 Ten Selections from Longfellow—(Paul 

Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, 

and other poems) 

Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 

One Hoss Shay, Old Ironsides, and other 

poems) 

2 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 

6L The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 


| Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
| 162 The Pygmies-—Hawthorne 
} 211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. The 
Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II. The 
Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other 
Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings—dZeller 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 


*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


SEVENTH GRADE 
LITERATURE 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow { T 
15 Snowbound—wWhittier { 
20 The Great Stone Face, 
Town Pump—!lawthorne 


Longfellow 





Rill from the 


123 Selections from Wordsworth (Ode on Ime 
mortality, We Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 

147 Story of King Arthur, as told by Tenny- 
son—Hallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The—Hale j 

192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections from the Sketch Book—lIrving 

196 The Gray Champion—!lawthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected 

214 More Selections from the Sketch Book 
Irving 

*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare—sSc- 
lected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 
man)—Grames 

235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Gram- 
mar—Selected 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part IT 


241 Story of the Tliad—Chureh (Condensed) 
Story of the Aeneid—Church (Condensed) 
Story of Language—Heilig 

Battle of Waterloo—Victor Hugo 

Story of the Talisman—wScott 

The Last of the Mohicans—Coopcr 
Oliver Twist—Jleilig (Condensed) 
Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn—Loni:- 
fellow 

NATURE 

278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 

*279 True Story of the Man in the Moon— 
Wilson 








EIGHTH GRADE 


| LITERATURE 


*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson ‘ 

“18 Vision of Sir Launtal iewek 7 

Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns j 

*28 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith _ 

26 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Colcridge; 

7 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

8 Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 

9 Julius Caesar—Selectious 

0 Henry the VIII-—Selections 

1 Macbeth—-Selections 

2 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I} 

2 Building of the Ship and other Poems— 
Longfellow 


148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address—-Selections from 
Adams and a Oration—-Webster 7 
*151 Gold Bug, The— 
153 Prisoner of Dhillon and Other Poems— 
Byron jf 
*154 Scott’ s Lady of the Lake—Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems—Lowell 7 
156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography and Selected 
Poems— Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 
lected Poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne—Biography and Selected 


Poems—Link 
15 Life of Samuel Johnson—Macawlay ¢ 
21 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addisonj 
36 Poems Worth Knowing—Book IW—Ad- 
vanced—Selected 
Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I 7+ 


+ These have biographical sketch of author, 





with introduction or explanatory notes.) 


Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 
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The Well Dressed Teacher 


By Leonne De Cambrey 


This new department, The Well 
Dressed Teacher, is to be conducted in a 
-pirit of loving service. One of iis aims 
3 to show the American teacher how to 
‘yess well, with good taste and economy, 
y selecting one predominating color for 
er wardrobe. h will ask the teacher to 
vt fewer, but harmonious dresses, hats 
und accessories. 


lf every woman would studiously make 
he best of herself physically, mentally, 
:piritually, artistically, there need be no 
inattractive women. It is no unworthy 
study to learn to make the most of and 
to do justice to one’s self. If you can- 
not write a poem or paint a picture you 
can, perhaps, be one. — Annette J. 
Warner. 


A Stroll through the Shops 


Let us begin with shoes. Of course 
we shal! visit only such shops as are us- 
ually a jump or two ahead of the calen- 
dar to find the new things. The conser- 
vation idea is creeping into everything. 





FIGURE I. 





Shoes made almost entirely out of cloth 
are the latest. There is just a mere 
scrap of leather in the narrow vamp, 
leather soles, of course, but the heels 
are not leather—nor wood,—but a com- 
pressed water-proof paper-compound, 
stronger and better than leather. These 
‘‘natriotie’’ boots were seen in brown 
and gray colors. 

Gloves, handbags and shoes made out 
of leather ought to be tabooed during 
the war, because the aviators need all 
the soft leather for their upper-air gar- 
ments. Fabric gloves may be had in 
many colors and are really more sanitary 
and comfortable than leather ones. In 
handbags, textiles lead, with a very few 
novelties in suede and ooze-leather. 
One chic little bag of velvet had a round 
flat lid with avery secure clasp. ‘The 
material was shirred to the round frame. 
This bag. was really the last word in 
handbags. 

Now let us take a look at the section 
where collars and cuffs are displayed. 
There never was a greater variety of 
styles, tints and materials employed in 
the fashioning of these transformers, 
than one sees to-day. One very smart 
style was made from white narrow- 
ribbed corduroy, bound and trimmed 
with military braids. A set like that 
would do wonders for a year-before-last 
suit. Another set of ivory broadcloth 
had the straight edges simply button- 
holed; the front corners of the collar 
were ornamented with dainty motifs 
embroidered in self-color. The cuffs also 
were embroidered. A set like this could 
be made by anyone. I suggest two rows 
of close machine stitching around the 
edges before cutting out the set; this 
would keep the edges from stretching 
when being buttonholed. This and the 
corduroy set can be laundered. A third 
set was seen made from a delicious shade 
of champagne-colored ribbed silk, cut in 
a sweepy-curvy line and with rounded 
corners. All collars roll and come high 
in the back. ‘Ihis set would transform 
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any uninteresting dress or suit into a joy 
forever and be ‘‘friendly to the face. 
The material could be bought where 
these things were seen and the set made 
at home for one-third the cost of the 
ready-to-wear set. In a dress or suit 
of dull color a dash of sunshine is needed 
and this is supplied by the separate col- 
lar and cuff set. I know from experi- 
ence that the soul can be lifted and 
cheered by the magic of color. 

Just now any hat can stand a little 
freshening. It is a little early for the 
‘‘spring drive’’ on the “millinery line.’’ 
An ideal method would be to put a light 
colored facing in the dark hat to har- 
monize wih collar, gloves and handbag, 
thus bringing in a unifying element, and 
putting ina few ‘‘high lights’’ to the 
somber picture of February schooldays. 

In veilings the “ Bokay’’ pattern seems 
to be the ultra. One clever design in 
this veiling was in sprigs, with clusters 
of ‘‘ berries 
tered over the surface. Another won- 
derfully becoming veil had a pattern of 
graduated velvet dots, the largest the 
size of a dime, the smallest as big as a 
young pea. Both veils were in tones of 
light brown. Many well dressed women, 
regardless of prevailing style, always 
choose the standard unobtrusive veiling 
patterns. They use them to prevent the 
hair from presenting an untidy appear- 
ance and to protect the face from cold. 
It is surprising how much protection 
there really is in one of these thin veils, 
which do not obstruct the vision. 

In dresses the bustle effect is already 
a thing of the past. This is a fact to 
rejoice over, as nothing suggesting de- 
formity can be beautiful. A new note 

















FIGURE II. 


** (chenille dots) lightly seat- | 
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of simplicity runs through the utility | 


dresses one’ sees in the shops to-day. 


Specially Designed Dresses 


The accompanying illustrations of the | 


utility frocks shown this month are es- 


pecially designed for women who wish | 
to enjoy all of the advantages to be de- | 


rived from both a separate waist and 
skirt combination and a one-piece dress. 
In these days of a scarcity of coal a| 
warm waist is a friend in need on a win- | 
try day. When the weather ealls for a | 
thinner waist it is a great convenience | 
to discard the warm waist inits favor. 
A one-piece cloth frock is suited for any 
occasion not calling for formal dress. 

Figure I represents a close-fitting over- 
blouse, with sleeves of the same mate- 
rial and a waist crossing in front and end- 
ing with a tailored sash and a flat knot 
behind. The waist is fastened with chic 
metal ball buttons, and the new stole 
collar and flare cuffs are made of wash- 
able satin (pressed flannel, linen or pique 
are equally suitable). 

Figure II has an over-blouse with a 
military effect, having long tabs crossing 
in the front and fastening with a big 
button at the waist behind. The back 
is made with a ripple coat effect, but 
not too full, and the little rolling collar 
is bound with braid like the rest of the 
blouse. The silk shirt waist worn un- 
der the over-blouse dips slightly below 
the waist in a vest effect. 











Get a 5x8 foot Bunting Flag, fast colors, 
sewed stripes, sewed stars, or a Silk 
Flag (32x48 inches) mounted on staff with 
ornament, a framed picture of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln or Wilson, (23x29 inches), with 
glass front, or a high sel Pencil Sharpener 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM 


THE PLAN: We will send you postpaid, our emblem- 
atic flag buttons, or portrait buttons of Washington or 
Lincoln. Your pupils will easily sell these pretty but- 
tons for 10 cents each. 20 buttons or a $2.00 sale for 
the pencil sharpener, and 40 buttons, or a $4.00 sale, fora 
flag or aframed picture. Return the proceeds to us, and we 
send you the premium ordered, promptly prepaid. Order 
today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Al! shipments prepaid. 


THE LEE COMPANY, Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan 


(Department 20) 

















Abounding Health for You 


I help folks. I help them to build dynamic nerves and 
To push back the clock a pace, renew youthful vigor, rejuvenate the cell life 
and put the whole Self In Tune. To be freed from worry and fear thoughts, 
and to gain supreme mind control. To overcome habits, and master the re- 
srenerative forces. 'To demonstrate Harmony, Health and Success. | 

Let me tell you about my exclusively personal System of Super-Conscious 


superb muscles, | 


Evolution—THE LIFE WAY. Also, about vitalizing, human electricity, my 
Vital Force Generator, Hz urmonious Eating, your “‘invisible’’ blood, emotive 
chemistry, your daily ““C oOsmogré am" >and much more, in my illustrated book, 


“HARMONY AND HEALTH.’ 
I have helped tens of thousz ands, on the last 20 years. 
I don’t think so—/ know, 
I positively guarantee satisfaction, or your money } 
will be returned, promptly and cheerfully. \ 
I want you to demonstrate the merits of my method, for yourself, under my 
absolute guarantee. The first step in THE LIFE WAY is to read the book. 


I can help you. 







Author and 

Sole Teacher of 
“THE LIFE WAY" 
—Super-Conscious 








Evolution. It is free. You may enclose 6c in stamps, to help in the m: ailing. } 
Send now for your copy of ‘‘HARMONY AND HEALTH.’ | 
| Prof. EARL WARD PEARCE, The Pearce Studio, Dept. 66, Los Angeles, U.S. A. 
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Through the Camera’s Eye 


We Make a Specialty of— 
CG, The Development of Films 
<, Making Prints from them 
G, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo 


GC, Making Photographic Enlargements 
° from any size negative. 
AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of halfits pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures. The facilities at the command of the amateur photog 
rapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 
the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo- 
graphic work ina firstclass manner. The materials which we use 
are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unex ce Ned, Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonal as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed ee oe 
All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing Prices for Printing 
Spool Films Azo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure film 214%3"4 or smaller....... 2! 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film....... 1c | 24x44, 34 x4 6 e3/ 
4x5, $3 
Prices for Developing x7 
Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size) 
Plates (any SIZE) EACH .....cccceeeee de 


NOTE: All films should be sent to us 
securely wrapped and with the sender's 
name and address on the package. Sen 
by parcel pest, fully prepaying postage. Special Rates on Large Orders 

» very best facilities for making: en- 


We are equipped with the 
Enlargements largements from any good negative and ean furnish them 


either mounted or unmounted jn almost any size desired, Price list on request. 


Post Cards, from any size film, each.. 


Post Cards 

| Reproduced from Auy Photo 
First Dozen 744 
Each Additional Doz., Same Negative. 48 





Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging, 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé*-Art Dept.. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
** You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest’’ 
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YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








WAS THAT THE REASON 

A laay took her niece, aged three ani 
one-half years, to church for the first 
time. After they were seated, the little 
girl said something in her usual tone of 
voice, and the aunt whispered to hrer that 
inchurch people only whisper. She im- 
mediately responded, ‘‘Who’s taking a 


WONDER IF HE WENT 
Nodd—~Are you sure your wife knows 
I’m going home to dinner with you? 
Todd—Knows! Well, rather! Why, my 
dear fellow, I argued with her about it 
this morning for nearly half an hour. 


GRAMMAR VERSUS EXPERIENCE 














[* PHIS DAY and AGE attent to your appearance Permit no one to see you looking otherwise ; it 




















NOR eTRETS ou expect to make the most | Will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you con- Young Arthur was wrestling with a nap?’’ 
~ neige: M1 vou wish to appears ats | Wit to be your ultimate destiny’? My new Now: | | lesson in grammar. ‘‘Father,”’ said he, 
na seeds ee anges yr ig Shaper, *“TRADOS” (Model 22) corrects now ill- -shaped thoughtfully, ‘‘what part of speech is EVEN GREAT MEN PUN 
reatly, if not wholly, by | Diatant ant doce not interiors with one’s dally decusetion being | Woman?’” ‘‘Woman, my boy, is not part At a dinner not long ago the conversa- 
‘sina dhaes dae Geeaheadss anda as hatha oits ane ce cased ik te el lens alia ial Ain abides of speech; she is all of it,’’ returned | tion turned to the art—or crime—of pun- 
. M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1004 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. , father. ning, and Dr. John Watson (lan Maclar- 





en) ventured the opinion that he could do 
very well in that line, offering to try 
then and there. He sat silent for a few 








ENCOURAGING 
Multi-millionaire—I can’t understand 


A fine Tako Camera and 
complete outfit, plates, 


FREE 


YOUR CLASS NEEDS MONEY | 


fv: 





+P oe it honorably, auick- hemicals, etc., with full : - ‘i * Coe 
Or resp ea a: “iestrucuons, “Just well 16 beantiful Art it. No matter how good and benevolent | moments, and Hail Caine, who was 
y, no money or waste , an eligious pic ures at special price . > 7 * " r eave « ; es vv a! 
Others say “most practical and suc- cts each. (tem ular 26 04 valve). All dit I try to be, it seems nobody says a good among the guests, exclaimed, Come 
cessful for class or club.” You ean do it—write. | WETRUST VOU. Order pictures tocey | WOrd about me. His Wife—Never mind, along, Watson, we’re all waiting.’’ The 








The AMOLENE PLAN, 303 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
See ee eee ee ee 


complete outfit 


When sold, return ea 50 and camera with 


> GLOBE CO., BOX 49, GREENVILLE, PA. 











Books Every Teacher Should Have 

















—— Prepared Rapecially for 
1 eeley’s Question Book fess. by brie 
} " SEELEY, Professor of 
( : a” Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
N | | Se f le y 5 name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
mo) ucation,”’ “Foundations of Education,’”’ “A New School Management,” 
ler | (uestion etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ 
IG i sful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author 
| Book ‘Dyery Day Plans.” 
7 Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Arithmetic Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government 
Reading Algebra Lessons on Manners 
Orthography Writing and Morals 
Physiology and Hygiene Geography Methods of Teaching 
Grammar School Manage- Suggestions for the 
q B U. S. History ment Study of Events 
: i i The Above Topics Are Treated: C. FIRST. By introductory articles 
= = by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
tther Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 
Pi SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. @. THIRD. By exe 
haustive answers to all these question 
Seeley’ 5 teenie Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher, Itis invaluable for 
lass and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. Seeley’ s Question Book has 426 pages, 
printed on a finegrrade of laid paper, ae and substantially bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 





Every Day Plans 























Schools. Every Day Plans is a ~~ of three volumes, totaling 476 || 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. i 81) 
These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for Hy at: | 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it > 1 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, ile 4 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work ile \\8 
to make her lessons brisht, fresh and interesting, They bring to hand ig if 
the things which require much time and research to find and which i is 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary BI | fg 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, {| 4 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to | F 
pupils of allayes. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- i H 
terial with which todo. They contain no theory—nothing but practical, is i} 
up-to-date material. eI a 
A large partot the material is “ready to use”’ and judging from the & & 
ords of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their a | H 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, Sh 
The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 





Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies Geography Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 
Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 
PRICE, Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, $1.00. 


-Stories—Helpsin Drawing 


<<. The Year’s Entertainments :*<2s"+/"inez 








x contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
Lf ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
Nei Obe Vear's days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 

i book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
i Qntertainments Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 

j Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 

H mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 

} in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
| wise, as desired, It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 

| tary “schools. 

he Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 

i ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exere ‘ised that only the 

choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, w ith 

N the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 

A, A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 








lection, 
entof author or publisher, 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion, 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 


5'..x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


COMBINATION OFFERS 
Any 2 of the above books ° ° ° $1.80 
All 3 of the above books =. ‘ 2.60 
| Any 1 of above books with Normal Instruetor-Primary Plans, i yr. 2.30 
| Any 2 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.10 
All 3 of above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 3.90 
“°° Save Money By Ordering Any of Above Combinations. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. Y. 


ao they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


col 


























dear; you are not dead yet. Be patient; 
some day they will. | 
SOAP CONSERVATION 
‘*Bobby,’’ inquired the mother, ‘‘did 
you wash your face before the music’ 


teacher came?’’ ‘‘Yes’m.”’ ‘‘And your 
“*And your ears?”’ 


hands?”’ ‘‘Yes’m.’’ 
‘*Well, ma,’’ said Bobby judicially, ‘‘I 
washed the one that would be next to 
her.’’ 
SCIENCE AND FINANCE 
‘*Your son, I think, made some exper- 











| water?’’ he asked. 


| firmly, 
| other.”’ 





iments while at college?’’ ‘* Yes, he dis- 
covered what he calls his scientific par- 
adox.’’ ‘‘Indeed! What is the nature of 
it??? ‘*He succeeded in demonstrating 
that debts are expanded by contracting 
them. ’’ 


DIDN'T THINK OF THAT 

A clergyman famous for his begging | 
abilities was once catechizing a Sunday | 
school. When comparing himself as 
pastor of the church to a shepherd, and 
his congregation to the sheep, he put the 
following question to the children: 
‘‘What does the shepherd do for the 
sheep?’’ To the confusion of the min- 
ister a small boy in the front row piped 
out: ‘‘Shears them!”’ 


A DRY COUNTRY 

A man driving across the country in 
Western Kansas met a farmer hauling a 
wagon load of water. ‘‘Where do you get 

‘*Up the road about seven miles,’’ the 
farmer replied. 

**And you haul water seven miles for 
your family and stock?”’ 

**Wep,’’ 

‘*Why in the world don’t you dig a 
well?’’ asked the traveler excitedly. 

‘Because, stranger,’’ the farmer said 
‘‘it’s just as fur one way as the 


KNEW WHAT HORNS WERE FOR 

Paul, aged seven, was enjoying his first 
trip to the farm, and was further hon- 
ored by sharing the driver’s high seat 
during the ride from the station through 
the open country. 

**What’s that?’’ he shrilly demanded 
of the driver, pointing to a large animal 
grazing near the roadside. ‘*That there’s 
a cow,’’ replied his companion good-na- 
turedly. ‘‘What’s them things on his 
head?’’ ‘*Them’s horns. Didn’t you 
know cows got horns?’’ ‘Lhis amounted 
almost to a rebuff; but after a moment 
the little fellow asked timidly, ‘* But 


9? 


how does he blow ’em? 


WHAT WAS THE VERDICT 


A young ofticer being tried for drunk- 
enness calls his servant :— 

‘*Did you see me when I came home 
on that night?’’ he asked. 

**7 did.”’ 

‘*Was I drunk or sober?’’ 

**You were sober.’’ 

** Are you quite sure?’’ asked a member 
of the Court. 

‘*Yes, sir, he was perfectly sober, and 
left orders to be called early.’’ 

A pause. Then the President of the 
court chipped in: ‘‘Did he assign any 
reason for wishing to be called early?”’ 
he inquired. ‘* Yes, sir, he said he was 
to be Queen of the May.’’ 





| preacher-punster replied at once, ‘‘ Don’t 


be in such a hurri-cane.”’’ 
. DESCRIPTIVE 

Tactful and delicate, even for a French- 
man, was the reply made by a Parisian 
who had not found ‘‘a life on the ocean 
wave’’ all for which one could wish. He 
was sinking, pale and haggard, into his 
steamer-chair when his neighbor cheer- 
ily asked: *‘ Have you breakfasted, mon- 
sieur?’’ ‘‘No, m/’sieur,’’ answered the 
Frenchman with a wan smile,”’ ‘‘I have 
not breakfasted. On the contrary!”’ 


GALLANT BUT AWKWARD 

A gallant but awkward young man, 
making his way through a crowded street 
car a few nights ago, his arms laden with 
parcels, accidently jostled a woman. He 
stopped to beg her pardon. As he bowed, 
a parcel fell fr om his arms and dropped 
| on the woman’s foot. He stooped to pick 
up the package, and the rim of his hat 
bumped her nose. He took off his hat 
and tried again. This time his head hit 
the broad brim of the woman’s hat, tilt- 
ing it south-by-southeast. She stepped 
backward, lost her balance, and fell into 
the lap of an elderly man. The gallant 
but awkward young man reached out a 
hand to assist her, caught a flimsy sleeve 
and toreit. ‘‘Better let her remain here, 
young man,’’ remarked the elderly man 
kindly. ‘‘I’ll take eare of her until you 
get off the car.”’ 


A Complaint 
By Clara J. Denton 


The things they teach at school these 
days 
Seem very queer to me, 
They teach them how to sew and 
And how to trim a tree. 


They teach them how to give “‘first aid’”’ 
When anyone is hurt, 

And how to plana bungalow, 
And how to ‘‘hang’’ a skirt. 


They teach them how to dig and piant 
The seeds in early spring, 

And what to do at ‘‘gym’’ and how 
To draw and dance and sing. 


Saw 


And many other things they teach 
More than I’ve time to tell. 

But words they write no one can read, 
And none of them can spell. 


Nor can they tell us which came first, 
The Roman or the Greek; 

Nor what the rules of grammar are 
By which they ought to speak. 


The dictionary puzzles them, 
Because they cannot tell 

Just where is R, and where is V, 
And what comes after L. 

They cannot tell just how they’re held 
On this terrestrial ball; 

And which are planets, which are stars, 
They do not know at all. 


If one should name a president, 
They question, ‘‘Who is he?’’ 
But names of ‘‘movie’’ actors all 

They mention full and free. 


If one protests against the “‘stuff’’ 
With which young heads they cram, 

He’s quickly called, with emphasis, 
‘*A poor old-fashioned clam.’’ 





